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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
- > --— 

REUTER telegram from Tokio, published in Friday's 
papers, gives an account of an interview with Count 
Hayashi on the subject of the relations between Japan and 
the United States, in which the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
expressed the hope that “his sincere pronouncement would 
prevent further misrepresentation, and finally result in dis- 
crediting those who were constantly circulating false and 
harmful reports.” The relations between Japan and the 
United States were as cordial as ever. Though he admitted 
that the emigration question was a serious matter, he was sure 
that it would be settled without friction. “It had, indeed, 
been practically decided.” The Japanese Government pro- 
posed to control emigration to the United States in such a 
way as to benefit Japan, and at the same time to conform 
to the wishes of America. “One thing,” he added, “ was 
certain. Japan was not solicitous for the emigration of its 
people to any country.” We see no reason to doubt the 
sincerity of these declarations. Japan, we are convinced, has 
no intention of attacking America, and America is certainly 
not so criminal or so foolish as to wish to attack Japan. 
There remains over, no doubt, the question which Power is in 
the future to be dominant in the Pacific; but that is an issue 

by no means ripe for trial. 

The libel action brought by Prince Biilew against Adolf 
Brand, a journalist who had published atrocious charges 
against the Chancellor, ended on Wednesday in the con- 
viction of the defendant, who was sentenced to eighteen 
months’ imprisonment. No shred of evidence was adduced 
in support of Brand, who has a bad record, and, by his 
own admission, is a man of evil life. Prince Biilow having 
met the charges with a flat denial, Prince Eulenburg made a 
long statement in vindication of the Chancellor’s innocence, 
and protested that he himself was guiltless of the charges 
brought against him by Herr Harden. Other witnesses 
having given testimony highly damaging to Brand's case, 
his counsel stated that he was prepared to admit that his 
assertions about Prince Biilow were not true. No one can 
contend that the punishment inflicted errs on the side of 
severity. We gladly take the occasion to congratulate 
Prince Bilow most sincerely on the prompt and effective 
way in which he has crushed a malignant and abominable 
calumny. 


The elections in New York, though they have once more 
restored the prestige and power of Tammany, bave at 
least one shining merit. They have dealt a crushing blow at 





Mr. Hearst as a practical politician, and fully vindicated 
the critics of the unholy “fusion” between him and the Re- 
publicans. His progress is thus aptly summed up by the Times 
correspondent in New York: “ Two years ago, when he ran 
independently, he was nearly elected Mayor, and it is believed 
in some quarters that he was elected. Last year, in alliance 
with Tammany as candidate for Governor, he was defeated, 
while all the other candidates on the Democratic ticket were 
elected. This year, in alliance with the Republican organisa- 
tion, Mr. Heuarst’s influence seems to have dwindled even 
more.” Nothing could illustrate the sinister influence exerted 
by Mr. Hearst more strikingly than the fact that his opposi- 
tion should have lent a new lease of life to Tammany Hall. 


The strange and unholy “fusion” between Mr. Heurst 
and the Republicans during the electioneering campaign 
recently prompted the Times to recall the tremendous 
philippic delivered against the editor of the Journal by Mr. 
Root on behalf of the President, and endorsed by the 
Republican Party. Mr. Hearst retorted by cabling a violently 
abusive letter to the Times of Saturday last, and followed it up 
by a speech to the Irish-Americans on Saturday night in which 
he ridiculed the notion that England’s friendship for America 
was sincere. Before he had retired permanently from politics 
—this announcement is unfortunately far too good to be 
true—he thought that if ever he were elected President he 
would send to the Court of St. James’s a good Irish-American, 
“who would know English well, and would not be wined and 
dined and féted and jollied into forgetting the real interests of 
the people he was sent abroad to represent.” Mr. Hearst's 
sudden and violent attempt to conciliate the Irish vote, while 
simultaneously assailing Tammany, does not argue complete 
confidence in his Republican allies. We may further note 
that his chief cause of wrath against the Times was the 
assertion of the New York correspondent that he bad insti- 
gated the war with Spain. This he indignantly denied. But 
“X.,” writing to Tuesday’s Times, points out that the charge 
was made totidem verbis in a book published in America in 
1901 by a professed admirer of “ yellow” Press methods, 





The papers of Thursday publish an “Appeal to the 
Nation” on the subject of misrule in the Congo Free State. 
It is a forcible and earnest document, which is above all 
suspicion of party or commercial interest. Among the 
signatories ure the Archbishop of Canterbury, the President 
of the Free Church Council, Lord Monkswell, Lord Lonsdale, 
Sir Harry Johnston, Sir John Kennaway, the Lord Provost 
of Glasgow, and the Lord Mayors of Liverpool, Manchester, 
York, Sheffield, and Newcastle-on-Tyne. To the appeal is 
appended a summary of the history of the Congo State, 
which shows the precise responsibility of Britain for the 
proper treatment of the natives. Experience has proved, as 
the appeal points out, that the well-being of the natives 
depends upon the unrestricted freedom of their commercial 
intercourse with the outside world. It was the co-operation 
between British philanthropic and religious bodies and the 
Chambers of Commerce which made the creation of the 
Congo Free State possible, and there could hardly be a better 
reminder of the deep moral responsibilities which Britain 
accepted than the signatures to the present appeal. With 
such a protest against the inhumanity of Congo rule on 
record, there is no excuse for any one outside Britain to 
depreciate the motives of the support which will be given tc 
the British Government in their efforts to secure justice for 
the natives. M 

On Wednesday evening it was announced that the railway 
dispute was at an end. After a series of negotiations con- 
ducted by Mr. Lloyd-George at the Board of Trade, the 
chairmen of the railway companies and the executives of the 
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men’s Unions—the two parties did not, of course, meet— 
agreed to a scheme to be substituted for Mr. Bell’s demand for 
direct “recognition.” The scheme provides that there shall 
be groups of Conciliation Boards attached to each railway 
company, and that all questions of hours, wages, &c., sliall be 
submitted to these Sectional Boards. The Boards will be 
formed of an equal number of officials and men of each 


company. If a Board cannot come to an agreement on any | 


matter, it is to be referred to a General Conciliation Board 
composed of members from all the Sectional Boards of the 
company. If this Board in its turn fails, an appeal is to be 
made to an arbitrator appointed either by the Board itself, or 
by the Speaker of the House of Commons and the Master of 
the Rolls. The men’s case may appurently be pleaded before 
he arbitrator by persons who are not in the employment of 
the railway company, and thus what might be described as a 
deferred recognition has been granted to the Union officials. 
The arrangement is highly creditable to both sides, and we 
have also to congratulate Mr. Lloyd-George heartily on the 
courage and tact with which he initiated and carried through 
the negotiations. 


The increase in the Bank rate to 7 per cent., recorded below, 
has created a marked impression throughout the country, for 
it is necessary to go back some thirty-four years to find a 
precedent. In October, 1873, it was 7 per cent., and at the 
close of the first week in November reached 9 per cent. It 
remained at that figure for over a fortnight, but by the end of 
the year the rate had fallen again to 44 per cent. That the 
Bank of England has been justified in raising its rate to 
7 per cent. in order to protect its gold reserve from depletion 
seems generally admitted, for that reserve, owing to the 
intensity of the American demand, bas dropped by £6,500,000 
during the past fortnight. Though a very high Bank rate— 
and it is quite possible that in 7 per cent. we have not reached 
the highest point—is a great cause of inconvenience in the 
City, and necessarily exerts a restrictive effect on trade, there is 
not the slightest reason for any alarm as to the general com- 
mercial and financial condition of this country. Not only is 
our banking system a sound one, but there is every evidence 
that the trade development which has marked the last three 
years is perfectly legitimate, and in no way due to over-specula- 
tion or any other unwholesome causes. 


The Board of Trade Returns for October, issued on Thurs- 
day, exhibit the same characteristics as those of previous 
months in 1907. As before, exports are seen to be increasing 
at a higher rate than imports. For example, the total exports 
for October are nearly £5,000,000 more than in the correspond- 
ing month of last year, but the imports only some £3,000,000 
better. On the ten months the total increase of exports, as 
compared with the same period last year, is more than 
£55,000,000, while the increase in imports is £35,000,000. The 
development in exports is chiefly in cotton and coal. The coal 
increase, it is to be noted, is due, not to the higher price of coal, 
but to the actual quantity exported. 


The municipal elections which were held on Friday week in 
England and Wales resulted in a remarkable victory for the 
Unionists, who gained no less than one hundred and thirty- 
five seats. The Liberals won twenty-two, Labour twenty-two, 
Independents four, and Socialists five. Among the Unionist 
gains were seven each in Leeds and Liverpool; six in Ipswich; 
five each in Exeter, Southport, Bolton, and Devonport; and 
four each in Norwich, Northampton, Manchester, Maccles- 
field, and Bristol. The Liberals gained four in York and two 
in Huddersfield. The Labour Party gained three in Crewe, 
and two each in Norwich, Halifax, Batley, and Wigan. The 
Socialists gained one each in Middlesbrough, Stockton, 
Sunderland, Burnley, and Sheffield. The failure of the 
Socialists in nearly every part of England and Wales was 
most noticeable. The determination of ratepayers to cut 
down municipal expenditure is evidently very strong indeed. 
Moreover, the voters are willing to look for a sound and 
econonical administration from the very class of people whom 
they are unwilling to return to Parliament. There must be 
a reason for this curious paradox. There is something which 
makes the democracy mistrust Unionists as Imperial politicians, 
and accept them gladly as local administrators. It would be 
madness for Unionists not to set themselves to remove this 
cause of mistrust, which we discuss elsewhere. 








Ti, 
The London Municipal Society has issued a table whicl 
shows the reductions in the rates of London during the oe 
ending March, 1908, or since the “Municipal Reform” Pra 
vamé into power. The reductions are said to be equal “4 
sum of nearly £380,000, and the increases (“due mainly to 
Progressive legacies of debt”) ara equal to a sum of about 
£93,000. According to this calculation, the net reduction is 
xbout £287,000. The table shows that the largest reductions 
lave tuken place in those boroughs where the Progressives 
were previously in power. The Bermondsey rate has fallen 
1s. 4d., the Lincoln’s Inn rate Is. 7d., and the Poplar rate 
Is. 4d, : 


The papers of Tuesday publish a summary of the extra. 
ordinary scheme which Sir William Lyne, Treasurer and 
Acting Prime Minister of the Australian Commonwealth 
laid before the House of Representatives on October lst lee 
securing the interests of workers and consumers under thie 
Protective tariff. The interests of the manufacturers are 
considered as already sufficiently assured by the tariff itself, 
but the other parties concerned in every commercial trans. 
action, the workers and the consumers, are now to be safe. 
guarded by a plan which turns the Commonwealth Govern. 
ment into nothing less than a universal providence. The 
proposal for protecting the workmen against their employers is 
briefly this: an Excise-duty at the rate of half the Tariff-duty 
on imported goods is to be imposed on all Australian manu- 
factures; but this Excise-duty will be remitted in the case of 
all goods which are produced under “fair and reasonable” 
conditions of labour. The difficulty, of course, is to decide 
what are fair and reasonable conditions, and the new scheme 
adopts with certain alterations the standard which now enables 
a manufacturer to have the Commonwealth trade-mark placed 
on his goods. As the old method of awarding the trade-mark 
is inadequate to cover the whole ground, a new Board of 
Excise will be created. The Board, appointed by the 
Governor-General, will consist of three persons, presided 
over by a barrister or solicitor. And these three persons 
will be given the more than Solomonian task of pronouncing, 
at all events in some cases, judgments of commercial life and 
death. One can only gasp and hope that the barrister or 
solicitor will be granted supernatural wisdom. 

The next step is to protect the consumer against both the 
manufacturer and the worker, and the new Board of Excise 
again comes into action. The Board is to report to Parlia- 
ment on the state of trade, and particularly on combina- 
tions formed for the purpose of raising prices. The Board 
will have the power to recommend to Parliament that a duty 
be lowered or abolished if it considers that prices are too high. 
The whole plan is accompanied by provisions for the rigid 
inspection of the books of all companies, which are to be open 
to Government inspectors at all times, instead of only after 
the discharge of roundabout formalities. To us the scheme 
appears to be something like an attempt to abrogate all 
economic laws by Act of Parliament. The laws of suppiy and 
demand are ignored as though they did not exist. But 
economic law, however often it may be pitchforked out, will, 
like Nature, reassert itself. That is why one step in the fatal 
rake’s progress of Protection always leads to another and 
more dangerous one. Every one in the Protectionist State 
has eventually to be protected against every one else, and thie 
Free-trade expedient of abolishing a duty altogether is 
suggested as a remedy. We could hardly point those 
who hesitate between Free-trade and Protection to a more 
informing lesson than the economic affairs of the Common- 
wealth. Meantime we should like to know what reply con- 
vinced Tariff Reformers will make if their assurance that 
their policy will benefit the workmen is now capped by tle 
question: “In that case, why not agree to the Australian plaa 
of ensuring that the workers get their fair share of the benefits 
of Protection?” We confess that we cannot see what the 
answer would be from the Tariff Reform standpoint. 





Yesterday week the Legislative Council at Simla passed the 
Bill for the prevention of public seditious meetings. The Bill, 
which empowers provincial authorities to declare any part of 
their districts a proclaimed area within which no public 
meetings will be allowed without a written permission under 
penalty of fine or imprisonment, was carried by nine votes 
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to three, the dissentients attacking its principle and contend- 
ing that disorders were already adequately punishable by the 
present penal and criminal codes. Lord Minto, who closed the 
debate, acknowledged the honesty and sincerity of the opposi- 
tion, but refused to admit that the Act just passed imputed 
disloyalty to the masses of the Indian people. The recent 
yiots, however, could not be forgotten or their warnings dis- 
yegarded. After a tribute to the steadfastness of the Indian 
troops in rejecting the overtures of agitators, Lord Minto 
declared that the Government, while resolved to repress 
sedition, had no wish to check the growth of political thought. 
They could not check its flow, but they could direct it into 
beneficial channels. He concluded by appealing to the leaders 
of Indian thought to give the Government assistance in view 
of the heavy responsibility which rested on the shoulders of 
Indian reformers. The Act, it may be added, will at present 
only be applied to the Bakarganj district of Eastern 


Bengal. 


In this context we may note the admirable remarks of the 
Mabaraja of Bikanir in reply to an address presented him on 
his recent return from England. After commending the 
Marwari community for refraining from taking part in 
political agitation, he observed that while every true Indian's 
sympathy—and every true Englisbman’s sympathy also—was 
with the just and sound aspirations of Indians, it was in 
reality the reverse of true patriotism to the Mother-country 
to indulge in such political vagaries as they had heard of 
recently. Reasonable and impartial observers must realise 
that the sympathy of the Viceroy and of Mr. Morley was 
with India and its peoples, and that the agitators could not 
have chosen a more inopportune moment. In conclusion, the 
Maharaja distinguished between genuine Swadeshism, which 
the Viceroy had publicly approved, and the “spiteful boy- 
cotting of foreign goods,” which could never commend itself 
to any honest and right-thinking individual. 








The new Cunard liner ‘ Mauretania’ has achieved some 
wonderful results in her steam trials this week. Like the 
‘Lusitania,’ she traversed twelve hundred miles in four tests 
of three hundred miles each. In the best test she ran the 
three hundred miles at an average speed of 27°36 knots, or 
at the rate of over thirty-one miles an hour. The average 
speed for the whole twelve hundred miles was 26°03 knots. 
The ‘Mauretania’ is evidently much the fastest, as well as 
the largest, liner afloat. The ‘Lusitania’ in her speed trials 
averaged twenty-five and a quarter knots. The ‘ Mauretania’ 
js due to start on her first voyage across the Atlantic on 
November 16th. We do not wish to seem worshippers of 
mere speed, but we confess to a thrill at the thought 
of what British shipbuilders have accomplished in the 
‘Mauretania.’ 


We note with interest that the Central Chamber of Agri- 
culture has determined upon the formation of an independent 
Agricultural Party in the House of Commons. It does not 
appear that the so-called Agricultural Party will be open 
to the objections usually made to groups. It will not be 
a political party in the strict sense, voting always together 
on all questions, but rather a collection of Members of the 
House of Commons who, though differing strongly upon other 
points, have agreed to combined action in the interests of 
agriculture. In other words, it will resemble, not the Irish 
Party or the Labour Party, but such a body as that 
formed out of the Service Members in the House of 
Commons. We sincerely trust that the new party will 
at once give its most earnest consideration to the 
question of agricultural rates, and will insist on drawing the 
attention of Parliament to the injustice which the industry 
of agriculture suffers from the fact that it is singled out to 
bear a special burden,—a burden not borne by other industries. 
They are rated upon their buildings, but in addition to this 
agriculture is rated on its raw material, the land. As a 
practical proposal we suggest that the Agricultural Party 
should never allow the annual renewal of the Act which, 
while exempting personal property, places a special burden 
on agriculture, to pass without a strong and well-reasoned 
protest. The supineness of the so-called representatives of 
agriculture in this matter in the past has always been a 
wonder to us, 





Lord Rosebery opened the London Day Training College 
in Southampton Row on Saturday afternoon last, and de- 
livered an interesting address on teaching. It was not enough 
to train teachers merely in science and art. If the chiefs of 
such an institution could not impart the moral qualities which 
lay at the root of a nation’s greatness, their products were 
imperfect, and they fell short of the ideal we had set before 
us. Finally, while disclaiming the intention of touching on 
the political or legislative aspect of the religious question, 
Lord Rosebery asserted that if they sent out sceptical teachers 
—although they might not have the opportunity, and probably 
would not have the opportunity, of giving a word of religious 
instruction within their school-hours—they would do the 
schools to which they sent them, not a benefit, but an injury. 
Scepticism might be a useful acid at later periods of life; but 
“of this I am convinced,—that scepticism applied to the 
tender years of childhood, boyhood, girlhood, is a corrosive 
acid eating deep into all the foundations of character that 
you wish to strengthen and support.” Lord Rosebery’s appeal 
was none the less impressive or pointed from its contrast 
with the practical tone of his opening remarks. 


The Paris correspondent of the Daily Mail sends to Friday's 
paper a curious account of a correspondence which passed 
some time ago between Mr. John D. Rockefeller and Count 
Tolstoi. The American millionaire is stated to have asked 
the Russian visionary what was the best way to employ wealth 
for the greatest good of humanity. Count Tolstoi replied in 
aletter which is printed in Friday's Matin:—“To the 
questions which you address to me to know in what measure 
wealth is compatible with the Christian doctrine which you 
profess I make this answer: Apart altogether from the teach- 
ing of the Gospel, plain common-sense tells us that wealth in 
itself is incompatible with an absolutely good life.” Tolstoi 
goes on to say that “the money I keep in my pocket, in my 
strong-box, or in a bank constitutes, without the least 
possible doubt, a sort of weapon against the man who has 
none—the poor man.” What strikes us most in Count 
Tolstoi’s letter is the tendency to attach such undue import- 
ance to money and its possession. His dread and hatred of 
money is as perverse as the miser’s love of it. One makes it 
a devil and the other a god. No doubt the rich man is exposed 
to many special temptations, but then so is the poor man. 
Yet both may, and do, resist them. 


The annual dinner of the China Association on Tuesday was 
enlivened by a brilliant speech from Dr. Morrison, in which he 
vigorously deprecated scepticism as to the sincerity of the 
progressive movement in China, and effectively illustrated the 
dangers of allowing our prejudices to lead us into injustice. 
We were too apt to believe stories of alleged barbarities, and 
too readily forgot the gruesome fictions published in 1900 
about the fate of those who were besieged in Peking, when he 
“had the honour of being pictorially represented as being 
boiled in oil in the same caldron with his Excellency the 
Russian Minister.’ He could not too severely reprobate the 
point of view which regarded England for the English, 
Australia for the Australians, and Canada for the Canadians 
as loyal, laudable, patriotic aspirations, but denounced China 
for the Chinese as the manifestation of an anti-foreign and 
reactionary spirit. There was much to blame in China, but 
far more to praise,—the awakening of a consciousness 


| of nationality, the spread of Western education, attempts 


to reorganise the Army, and the growth of the native 
Press, which displayed an admirable outspokenness and 
courage, and unanimously supported the Government in its 
efforts to deal with the opium evil. In conclusion, Dr. 
Morrison strongly disputed the political wisdom of keeping 
the sore rankling in North China by the retention of English 
and Indian regiments on Chinese soil “as a perpetuul 
reminder of the sin which China had committed seven years 
ago, but which she claimed she had made a sincere effort to 
expiate.” America had certainly lost nothing in prestige by 
withdrawing her troops from Tientsin. Sporadic disturbances 
might occur in China, but nothing could now stay the progress 


of the people. 








Bank Rate, 7 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Nov. 7th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 81j—on Friday week 823. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR'S VISIT. 


NHE German Emperor’s visit to England, which will be 
in form a return of the King’s visit to Wilhelmshohe, 
will, we are sure, be very agreeable to the British people. 
We do not doubt for a moment that the Emperor's recep- 
tion, not only at Portsmouth, but in London on Wednesday, 
will be extremely hearty. There have been suggestions by 
a few Socialists of demonstrations against so determined 
an opponent of Socialism as the Emperor has always 
declared himself to be, and it is easy to understand the 
bitterness of Socialists when one remembers the history 
of the last German elections, in which the Emperor may 
be said without exaggeration to have tuken the field in 
person against them, and to have routed them with the 
individual force and authority of an Achilles. But the 
type of Socialism which is international in sympathy, and 
has therefore informed itself precisely of the results of the 
last German elections, and is spoiling to avenge the 
catastrophe to the German section of the cosmopolitan 
brotherhood, is not common in England. If there should 
be Socialist demonstrations at all, they would be only by 
Socialists of the non-British type, and, like all ineffective 
protests, they would emphasise the general expressions 
of welcome. But we prefer to believe that even a 
few Socialists will not really mistake the visit of a 
distinguished stranger to our country, even though he 
has the misfortune to be a Monarch, for a suitable oppor- 
tunity for parading inhospitality in the name of humanity. 
Humanitarianism is not really advanced in popular esti- 
mation by incivility to distinguished strangers on public 
occasions. The intentions of all but this small minority 
are not, as we have said, in doubt. If Britons could ever 
forget the ties by which the Emperor is bound to their own 
ruling house, they would still make a point, whatever the 
circumstances, of being guided by the wishes of the King, 
whom they recognise as the most conspicuous diplomatic 
agent of this country in the affairs of the world. The 
King wishes to welcome the German Emperor to England, 
and to welcome him most heartily, and we are glad to 
learn that the possibility that the completeness of the 
welcome the King had planned would be impaired by the 
absence of the Empress has, after all, been removed. 

It is a false as well as a stupid compliment to a man 
who is as important a figure in the world as the German 
Emperor indisputably is to disguise or dismiss the 
reasons—for the Emperor knows them to exist as well 
as we do—which Britons have for watching German 
policy with anxious care. We will not discuss any 
political matter at the moment, however, but will 
say that even those who regard German policy as 
in many ways necessarily antagonistic to us know 
a worthy opponent when they see him. Britons, we 
venture to say, have always admired the vivid and com- 
manding personality of the Emperor, who wields a 
virtually autocratic rule with far more originality and 
intellectual force than any Sovereign in a similar position 
in the world to-day, and who has always upheld in his 
Court an admirable ideal of labour and devotion to one’s 
country and family. Britons, too, always admire courage, 
and when they remember that the political reasons 
commonly given why the Emperor has not visited Britain 
for some time are as present to his mind as to theirs—in 
another sense, no doubt, but that makes no difference— 
the warmth of the welcome which we are quite sure 
awaits him will be the measure of their sense that he has 
frankly and readily put himself at the mercy of their 
courtesy and hospitality. Courage like that never fails. 
The visit of the King to Paris before the P’ntente Cordiale 
was established was a signal personal triumph, and he 
faced then a far less certain welcome than is practically 
ensured to the German Emperor. ‘The rivalry between 
Germany and Britain, after all, is an inevitable condition 
of the evolution of Europe. Man is as subject to the 
evolutionary law as the rest of the animal world of which 
he happens to be the highest expression ; but if that law 
is imposed upon him as the basis of his progress, he none 
the less has the moderating gifts of brain-power and 
humane sentiments, with the aid of which—it were shame 
to him if he did otherwise—he can guide and sweeten the 
struggle. For our part, we recognise competition as a 


a 
wholesome challenge to our own alertness. It is, indeed 
the breath of commercial life. We do not desire that it 
should be extinguished between ourselves and Germany 
but only that it should be conducted with tolerance, and 
that the legitimate manifestations of it should not be 
mistaken for rapacity and aggression. 

There are other mistakes, too. An instance of g 
perfectly well-intentioned political instrument, by which 
Britain meant to safeguard her own position and increagg 
the stability of all Europe, being mistaken for a design 
against a single Power is, of course, afforded by the 
Entente Cordiale. It is the practice of newspapers to find 
in every movement of a Sovereign out of his accustomed 
round a signal to the world that new, dnd perhaps sensa. 
tional, political arrangements will shortly be disclosed, 
We do not believe that the visit of the German Emperor 
to Britain covers any purpose whatever of this Kind. 
But in one sense, less particular, but after all far more 
important, the visit is, we think and trust, political. Ip 
the disquieting months that ended with the Algeciras 
Conference, Germany, still in the full strength of hor 
conviction that the Entenie Cordiale was aimed at her, 
was desperately prosecuting the policy of “driving a 
wedge” between Britain and France. There have been 
many signs recently that Germany now recognises that 
Britain and France may remain friends without offering 
her any affront or menace. If we may take the Emperor's 
visit as a confirmation of that opinion, and as a sign 
that we can be quite friendly with Germany while 
observing our obligations to France, we shall regard 
the visit as one of the most hopeful political events of 
recent times. The Emperor would command a welcome 
indeed if he gave Britons any authority to think that he 
admits the true and beneficent character of the Eniente 
Cordiale. As for France, we fancy that she has tested 
our sincerity far enough to believe that if we can live on 
much friendlier terms with Germany, that would imply 
no weakening of our bonds with her. ‘The Hntente Cordiale 
remains in the mind of every Englishman the cardinal point 
of our policy in Europe. Weare thoroughly glad to see in the 
Temps « leading article in which an improvement in Anglo- 
German relations is desired as a kind of reinforcement of 
the Entente. We hope for nothing better than that when 
the Emperor leaves England, in improved health as we all 
trust, we may be able to look upon what the Temps calls 
circonstances modifices dans le sens de l'apaisement. 





THE RAILWAY SETTLEMENT. 


E congratulate Mr. Lloyd-George most heartily ona 

very notable achievement. He has brought about 

a settlement of the railway crisis which is not merely 
honourable to all parties, but which has a sound and sub- 
stantial basis. It dves not merely patch up and conceal 
differences, but provides what we may hope will prove 
a permanent as well as an equitable method for settliry 
railway disputes. If his Boards of Conciliation and 
Arbitration work for seven years—and the parties con- 
cerned are bound to work them for that period—it is 
| very unlikely that either side will at the close of the 
septennial period take the responsibility of repudiating 
them. What makes Mr. Lloyd-George’s success the more 
remarkable is that it has been secured on a voluntary 
basis. It might have been easy, or at any rate would have 
appeared easy, to settle the dispute by coercive measures 
on the part of the Government and by legislative action. 
The President of the Board of Trade has given a much 
| better guarantee for peace by getting both parties to the 
| dispute to come to terms without Parliamentary compul- 
| sion. Mr. Bell and his fellow Trade-Unionists are also 
| to be congratulated upon the moderation and good sense 
| with which they have accepted the settlement. They 
have not got all they asked for or’ all they wanted, 
but, like sensible men, they have been content with 
a good deal less than that, and have recognised that 
they could not expect the railway companies to let them 
dictate the terms of compromise. Last, but not least, 
the chairmen and directors representing the companies 
are to be congratulated upon having made what are, after 
all, very great concessions, and upon not having insisted on 
maintaining the wholiy non possumus attitude which they 
were at first inclined toadopt. Rightly or wrongly, they no 
doubt sincerely believed that the demands made upon them 
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were only endorsed by avery small fraction of the workmen. 
convinced that if matters came to a strike, 
only a portion of the men who were alleged to be behind 
the executive of the Amalgamated Society would actually 
take the extreme step of coming out. Further, they had 
arrived at the conclusion that they would be perfectly 
able to carry on their business even if a strike took 
lace, to fulfil all their statutory obligations, and to pre- 

yent the public suffering any loss or inconvenience of a 

serious kind. Indeed, it is hardly too much to say that 

many representatives of the companies believed that a strike 
would be of advantage to them, since it must show the 
weakness of the men’s Society, and would in effect destroy 
that body. Whether this assumption that the companies 
were in a position of vastly superior strength was right or 
not we do not intend to discuss at present. Happily 
there is no need for such discussion. At any rate, the 
directors must be given credit for making concessions 
which they honestly believe they were in no sense com- 

lied to make in the circumstances with which they were 
confronted. 

It would be most unwise to make any attempt to 
strike a balance and say which side to the dispute has 
gained more. When peace is attained without a struggle 
neither side can claim to be victorious. To say this 
in the present case is not merely a matter of good 
taste or good policy, but represents substantial facts. 
While the men may claim that they have established 
some part of their demand for recognition, although 
that recognition is a deferred rather than an immediate 
recognition, so the companies have a right to say that 
they have fully maintained their point in according 
no recognition to the Union which can interfere with 
the discipline of their employés or with their right to 
manage their lines in their own way. They have recog- 
nised, that is, no right of interference between the two 
immediate parties to a contract for labour,—the company 
and the company’s servant. Such secondary and deferred 
recognition as they have conceded only takes place when 
the matter in dispute passes to the arbitration of an inde- 
pendent and external tribunal. 

While expressing our unalloyed satisfaction that the 
country is to be spared all the ill-feeling and bitterness 
which must have arisen had a strike taken place, we feel 
bound to point out that action such as that taken by the 
Board of 'I'rade, though it was, we admit, fully justified in 
the existing circumstances, has incident to it certain grave 
dangers, and demands that a caveat should be lodged 
against a precedent being created which shall be generally 
or lightly followed. The danger of such interference by a 
public Department as we have just witnessed is that it 
tends to create the notion that the railways are not 
governed by the considerations which ordinarily apply to 
commercial concerns, but are rather public institutions 
with which the State has a right, nay, a duty, to interfere. 
In our opinion, it wou! be most disastrous, not only to 
the interests of the stiureholders, but to the general 
interests of the country, if this idea were to prevail. 
The defect of our railways is that they are not commercial 
enough and not governed enough by strict business cou- 
siderations. We do not desire to suggest that this is entirely 
the fault of the companies. Indeed, we are primarily 
inclined to lay the blame on the State, which has over- 
loaded them with statutory obligations, and interfered at 
every turn with the conduct of their business. Be the 
cause, however, what it may, there are unquestionably 
symptoms of a tendency in the direction of inertia and 
lack of energy, and if these are analysed they will be seen 
to be due very largely to the assumption that ordinary 
business principles are not applicable to the manage- 
ment of a railway. But as we have said, the more the 
railways are led to look to Government for their regula- 
tion, the less chance is there for the growth of a spirit 
of enterprise. 

Before we leave the subject of railway administration 
we should like to insist once more upon a point raised by 
us a fortnight ago. The railway companies, we hold, 
should make it their business to inaugurate sound schemes 
of ‘profit-sharing with their employés of all grades. 
There is no more legitimate and no more effective weapon 
with which to fight the unreasonable demands of Trade- 
Unions than some form of profit-sharing. It may be 
4 truism to say that the employés in any money-making 
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concern, whether it is a factory, a mine, or a rail- 
way, are partners with those who have provided the 
capital. Unfortunately, however, it is not always possible 
to bring this essential fact home to the minds of the work- 
men and make them realise their partnership. In the 
mining industry and in certain other businesses the fact of 
partnership can be established and brought home to the 
men by means of a sliding-scale, a device which has proved 
most potent in promoting industrial peace. Unfortunately 
the conditions of the railway business make the sliding- 
scale impossible. The companies cannot put passenger and 
freight rates up and down according to the demand made 
upon them, and alter their scales of wages accordingly. 
But though this simplest form of profit-sharing is not 
possible, we do not see why it might not be possible to 
divide among the employés of a line, according to the 
wages earned and the length of service, a sum which 
should vary with the net profits of the line. If the men 
knew that good jand economical management of the line 
meant a bonus on their wages, and that extravagant 
management meant the loss of that bonus, they might 
be relied upon not to contribute to such extravagance 
by unjust or unreasonable demands. Again, if bad 
times over which the company had no control demanded 
certain economies of working, the men, were they profit- 
sharers, would be more likely to accept such necessary 
economies of working with a good grace. In spite, 
then, of superficial complications and difficulties, we 
trust that those who control our railway system will 
seriously turn their attention to schemes of industrial 
co-partnership. 


The present moment also gives a good opportunity to 
the general managers of the lines to recommend to their 
boards other schemes which may bring home to the men 
what we have termed above the essential fact,—that the 
men are partners with the companies. At present, unless 
we are mistaken, the wages paid to the employés are 
in many cases paid equally and indiscriminately to the 
whole of a grade. A man, if he belongs to a special 
category or grade in that category, gets a certain fixed 
wage whether he is particularly skilful in his work, or 
whether he is careless or a novice and only just able to 
perform his duties. Surely it would bea sounder principle, 
though somewhat more troublesome to the railways, to 
discriminate, and to let the man who is doing specially 
good work have the advantage of his skill and industry 
and not to enforce a dead level of uniformity. Such dis- 
crimination, in effect, insists on and exemplifies the notion 
of partnership. The working partner who does more work 
for the firm is in effect putting more of his labour- 
capital into the joint concern, and therefore should receive 
a somewhat higher remuneration than those who contribute 
less. We are well aware that such a system might be 
looked at askance by certain Trade-Unionists,—by that 
section, that is, who dislike and do their best to stifle 
piecework and its attendant payment by results. We de 
not think, however, that the railway companies need fear 
such opposition, for in such payment by results they 
would have the support of public opinion. To let good 
work be paid better than inferior work is so essentially 
equitable that those who struggle against it in the 
name of the divine average struggle in vain. No doubt, 
like all other good principles, it might be carried too 
far, and might conceivably produce by an extremity of 
wpplication a new set of injustices. ‘There is no need, 
however, that it should be pushed to any such extreme. 
Carried out in moderation, and in conjunction with a 
sound system of profit-sharing, it would, we believe, 
place the relations between the railway companies and 
their servants on a greatly improved footing. Though 
neither profit-sharing nor piecework and its equivalents 
are liked by the hard-and-fast Trade-Unionists, they in- 
volve no real hostility or injustice to the better side of 
Trade-Unionism. If we thought otherwise, we should not 
make the suggestions we have made, for we fully recognise 
the good work done by Trade-Unions when they are kept 
within the bounds of reason and justice. Trade-Unionism 
can live perfectly well side by side with both these 
principles. Those who deny this fact are either con- 
sciously or unconsciously attempting to set up a petri- 
fying form of Trade-Unionism which is prejudicial to 
the best interests of Labour and of our industries as 
a whole. 
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THE MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS. 


HE defeat of the Socialists in the municipal elections 
must be a subject of sincere congratulation to all 
those who hold, as we do, that the carrying out of the 
Socialistic programme for the absorption by the State of 
all the sources of wealth and industry, a system under 
which the State would become the sole owner of wealth 
and the sole employer, could only result in misery to the 
individual and the compleie destruction of all we mean by 
national progress. The mass of Englishmen are clearly 
untouched by the collectivist ideal. We have never had 
any fear that the nation would wittingly adopt Socialism. 
What we have feared, and do fear, is that unconsciously 
the people may be induced to embark, without realising 
their true effect, upon vast Socialistic schemes which will 
dry up the sources of national wealth and injure the 
poor by thus leaving less wealth to go round; and again, 
and what is worse, will injure the moral tone of the people 
by sapping individual energy, self-reliance, and self-respect. 
But though we are delighted at the Socialist defeat, we 
sincerely hope that those who have brought it about will 
not think that the battle is now won, and that there 
is no further need to trouble their heads about the 
propaganda of the Labour Party. That would be a 
fatal error. The need for vigilance, and for careful 
watching of specific proposals for increased State action, 
is as great as ever. 
of watchfulness be pursued. It is also necessary that 
those who are opposed to Socialistic projects should carry 


the war into the enemy’s country, and should point out | 


how much there is to be done to wean the country from 
the “emasculating food” of Socialism, and to make 
men realise that the amelioration of the condition of the 
working class, and the reduction of human poverty and 
misery, can only be accomplished by developing and 
increasing the moral and physical energy of our people. 
We want a better distribution of property, but this better 


distribution is to be obtained, not by the absorption of all | 
property by the State, and by reducing the whole popula- | 


tion to a condition of pauperisation or of State servitude, 
but by securing, through the free play of economic laws, a 
larger reward to the individual worker. 


One of the chief features of the municipal elections has | 


been, not merely that the Socialists have beeu defeated, but 
that great gains have been achieved by the Unionist Party. 
In many places the Unionists have literally swept the 
board, and have shown that even in the democratic centres 
they are the popular party. The Liberals have benefited 
hardly at all by the rout of the Socialists. This fact is in 
strange contrast, not only with the results of the last 
General Election, but even with the majority of Parlia- 
mentary by-elections. What is the explanation of the 
curious fact that Unionism is able to win easily in local 
elections, but suffers from a state of political anaemia when 
it comes to the elections to the House of Commons ? 
explanation cannot be solely that of the swing of the 


pendulum, or that the Liberal Government has become | 
discredited since the elections, for the most conspicuous | 
example of the power of the Unionists, or at any rate | 


those who in effect, if not in name, represent Unionism in 
the localities, was shown in the London County Council 
elections. These took place too soon after the General 
Election for the swing of the pendulum to have operated. 
No doubt the present Government has suffered a very con- 
siderable amount of discredit in consequence of its domestic 


policy, partly because of the way in which it has done the | 


bidding of the Labour Party, partly because of its foolish 
and partisan attacks upon the House of Lords, and still 
more because of its willingness to adopt measures involving 
vast financial commitments by the State such as old-age 
pensions. Nevertheless, this discredit shows, as we have 
said, marked results only in the municipal elections. 
Though we do not by any means wish to dogmatise 
on a point so obscure, and though we are loth to appear 
open to the charge of exaggeration on a matter where 
we may be regarded as incapable of speaking impartially, 


we cannot but think that the elimination of the Fiscal | 


issue from the municipal elections is the chief cause 
of the difference. The Unionist Party is united in its 


hostility to Socialism in the municipalities, and therefore | 
it wins an easy victory. In Parliamentary elections it is | 


divided, and loss of power is the necessary result. To put 


And not only must a policy | 


The | 


it in another way. There are thousands of men, some 
of them Unionists, and some of them not committed to 
either party, who feel perfectly safe in voting for Unionist 
candidates at municipal elections, but who dare not 
vote for them at Parliamentary elections for fear that 
such votes might bring a return to Protection. As we 
say, we do not desire to speak too absolutely here, but at 
any rate we think we shall not be going too far when 
we say that the matter is one which ought to have the 
most serious consideration of the Unionist leaders, [Jp 
after that consideration they come to the conclusion, as 
we think they will, that the cause of their undoubted 
strength in municipal contests is the unity of the party, 
and the cause of the weakness shown at the Parliamentary 
elections is its distraction and division, it must surely be 
their duty to advise a truce on the Fiscal question, during 
which the whole problem may be reconsidered in the light 
of a Royal Commission. 





LORD CURZON ON FRONTIERS. 


ORD CURZON in the extraordinarily interesting 
Romanes Lecture which he delivered at Oxford 
on the 2nd inst. paints with a broad brush, and that 
is precisely what a British audience just now requires, 
Most of our public speakers restrict themselves to single 
| points of immediate interest, and leave their audiences 
with impressions which are only half-truths. Even as 
| regards the Empire of which they are so proud, the 
public very often hears only half the facts, and the result 
is a half-knowledge which sometimes deflects political 
| conviction. A large proportion of the nation is possessed 
‘with the notion that Great Britain has only one 
frontier—the sea—and is inclined at heart to support the 
| “ blue-water school,” as if the devotees of that idea— 
| sound in itself whea not exaggerated—covered the whole 
| ground of policy. They forget that the British Empire 
| has of all Empires the most “ far-flung ” frontier by land, 
As Lord Curzon with his vigorous lucidity points out, 
we have in the four older continents “the greatest 
extent of territorial frontier of any dominion in the 
| globe. In North America we have a land frontier of more 
| than three thousand miles with the United States. In India 
we have frontiers nearly six thousand miles long with 
| Persia, Russia, Afghanistan, ‘Tibet, China, Siam, and 
| France. In Africa we have frontiers considerably over 
| twelve thousand miles in length with France, Germany, 
Italy, Portugal, and the Congo State, not to mention our 
| frontiers with native States and tribes. These frontiers 
| have to be settled, demarcated, and then maintained,” — 
| 





as have also, we may remark, the dangerous frontiers 
}in Central and South America, ie., those between 
| Honduras and the Central American Republics, and 
| between Guiana and Venezuela, which Lord Curzon, 
| by some slip of memory caused by the immensity of 
his subject, has forgotten. The task is so heavy that 
it is now the preoccupation of all British diplomatists, 
and is the more burdensome because modern diplomacy 
has invented, or rather revived, a device intended to make 
the defence of such “ far-flung ’”’ frontiers a little easier. 
The Foreign Offices have invented a great number 
|of phrases such as “ protectorates,” “ neutral zones,” 
| “neutralised States,” “buffer States,” ‘dependent States,” 
and ‘‘ spheres of influence,” most of them in reality expe- 
| dients intended to prevent the territories of powerful States 
from actually touching each other. Whether the device 
offers any security for peace not offered by positive con- 
‘tact is, and must remuin, doubtful, for, as Lord Curzon 
remarks, the tendency of every such arrangement is to 
“ harden,”—that is, to allow one of the contracting Powers 
|to stretch its dominion over the space intentionally left 
unannexed for the sake of peace. ‘I'he protectorate some- 
times becomes an Alsatia intolerable to its neighbours, 
as has happened repeatedly in the frontier districts of 
Northern India; and the “sphere of influence” often attracts 
ambition more steadily than a State does when it is not the 
subject of so many Treaties of protection. That will, perhaps, 
be the case with the recent arrangement about Persia. Still, 
the system has many advantages. It places the weak territory 
under more guarantees than one, as we see, for example, in 
the case of Switzerland; it allows the weak community to 
remain self-governed, as we see in Belgium, Egypt, and 
' Morocco, and may see in the case of Norway ; and itallows 
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Great Powers when inclined for peace to restrict their 


otherwise inevitable expansions without any painful sense 
of shirking collisions with equally strong States. ‘I'hey can 
wait with honour till the hour is favourable ; and overy war 

ned is a war which, as civilisation advances, becomes 
Jess, and not more, probable. The device, though often 
ridiculed by political philosophers, practically restrains 
ambitious rulers. It has, to take the best example, for at 
least two generations prevented as between Russia and 
England that dreadful land war for Afghanistan, which but 
for it might have exhausted two great nations, and which, 
a3 now appears possible, may be permanently averted. 
That is a great good, even if we believe that as a conse- 
quence the people of Afghanistan are debarred from the 
rogress which, as provincials of Russia or of Great 
Britain, they might have attained. 

While, however, we admit this advantage to the full, 
and the other one upon which Lord Curzon and the Times 
dwell with a kind of cuthusiasm—namely, the development 
of groups of officials who are practically “‘ Lords of the 
Marches,” and who become, in the exercise of functions 
requiring at once civil and military ability, supreme 
courage, keen foresight, and a singular power of tolerating 
the unavoidable, the most efficient of mankind—we must 
never forget that the device tempts us to increase greatly 
the strain upon the central authority. Every one of these 
“ mediatised ” States directly enlarges the frontier of the 
protecting Power. If Afghanistan, for instance, is attacked, 
we must march into and defend Afghanistan as deter- 
minedly as if it were a county of this island. There 
are at least ten States which we do not govern, and 
which yield us no revenue, but which if assailed we must 
defend with the whole force of the nation. That is 
no small portion of our Imperial liabilities. The United 
States may one day find that the defence of the huge 
protectorate involved in her Monroe doctrine may 
plunge her into a series of exhausting wars; while in 
imaginable contingencies Britain may be compelled to 
defend Afghanistun against Russian and Chinese armies 
acting together in pursuit of some policy of ambition or 
plunder. The result of such a position should be an iron 
resolve to keep the mobile forces at the centre, including 
both the Regular Army and the Fleet, equal to tasks 
which, though they may be avoided for generations, will, 
when they occur, occur unexpectedly, aud will at the same 
time involve fully as much danger and nearly as much 
expense as the invasion of the Motherland itself. It is 
the sense of tremendous responsibility which a lecture 
like Lord Curzon’s brings home to every man who reads it, 
and it is therefore a public benefit that he should have 
delivered it, and, further, promptly published it in 
pamphlet form. He is an expert, and though the British 
people will not always follow the advice of experts, it 
always gains from them some addition to its, alas! always 
insufficient supply of knowledge. Our people are not likely 
to be startled by such a lecture into giving up anything, 
and short of that no amount of startling information can 
possibly have any result except to increase their willingness 
to make the sacrifices indispensable to scientific prepara- 
tion. It is well that when such information is required it 
should be given by a man who, like Lord Curzon, is at 
once finished scholar, adventurous explorer, and suc- 
cessful administrator of vast regions and multitudes of 
various kinds of men. To have been Viceroy of India is 
not merely a claim to be heard; it is to be certain that 
whenever it pleases him to speak a fitting and a great 
audience will be ready to listen. 





HONOURS AND PARTY. 


| the daily papers of Tuesday Mr. H. C. Lea once more 
takes up his parable against the principle, or want of 
principle, on which honours are distributed. On this very 
morning, he reminds us, the usual Birthday List will 
appear, and every honest supporter of the Liberal Party 
will be busy in trying to “decide for himself what 
the particular distinction in each individual case has 
been conferred for.” ‘To three of the supposed qualifi- 
cations for these distinctions Mr. Lea has a special 
dislike. No honours, he hopes, will be awarded for 
political services, for contributions to the party funds, 
or because the receiver is a Member of Parliament. 
Whatever else may make a man worthy of special 





favour, not one of these things ought to be regarded 
as constituting any title to the kind of advancement which 
is specially associated with anniversaries and public events. 
Mr. Lea does not indicate what should constitute such a 
qualification, unless, indeed, he would distribute honours 
on the principle of an old-fashioned donkey race, and have 
the lists of honours made out for the party in office by the 
| party in opposition. It would be an interesting way of 
making these appointments, because the party which 
determined to whom honours should be given would be 
under a constant inducement to reward men for their 
lukewarmness in serving their own side, and to watch the 
behaviour of men under trial is always an attractive 
exercise. Inasmuch, however, as this reform would still 
| leave political services the customary title to honours, it 
would not really carry out Mr. Lea’s wishes. For this a 
more drastic measure is required. The distributors of 
_these rewards must put all party considerations away 
| from them. They must not so much as inquire on 
| which side of the House a man sits, or in which 
lobby he is more often to be found. Either politics must 
be dismissed as too vulgar and sordid a pursuit to have 
|uny distinction accorded to it, or the Prime Minister 
| must set before himself some abstract idea of political 
| excellence only to be attained by those who have risen to 
| that ampler ether, that serener air, in which party names 
| have no meaning. Even those who are thus qualified for 
| special distinction will remain under two disadvantages. 
|'They must not be Members of the House of Commons, 
| and they must not be made Peers. A “ Member of 
| Parliament,” in Mr. Lea’s estimation, is so great a man 
already that to invest him with any further glory is to 
gild refined gold. The prefix of “Sir” or “ Right Hon.” 
| or the affix of “ Bart.” only takes away something of his 
inherent dignity, while to go further and place him in the 
| House of Lords, if the deed is done by a Liberal Govern- 
ment, is to give occasion to the enemy to blaspheme. 
| Upon this point Mr. Lea — out of a full heart. 
hough Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has not been in 
office two years, he has made twenty Peers, and when 
this reproach is hurled at Mr. Lea, “either from the 
open street or the body of a hall, the taunt has to be 
swallowed in indignant silence.” About once a month this 
painful process of mental deglutition has had to be 
endured, and we can hardly wonder that Mr. Lea resents 
this recurrence of a fact the “ distinguishing features” of 
which “are hypocrisy, inconsistency, and political dis- 
honesty.” This liberal distribution of epithets seems to 
require a corresponding distribution of blame. Who is 
the hypocrite? Is it the giver or the receiver of honours 
that is charged with inconsistency? Is it the Prime 
Minister or the newly made Peer that is a shocking 
example of political dishonesty? Mr. Lea may possibly 
hold that the distribution of honours is twice cursed, and 
that those who give and those who accept them are alike 
objects of righteous wrath. But even then he ought 
to point his finger at both the guilty parties, and not 
allow one or other of them to get off on the plea that the 
cap does not fit him. 

We confess that Mr. Lew’s indignation seems to us a 
little out of place. In a different world from ours it 
might be quite appropriate. But then it must be a world 
in which nobody gives anybody anything,—a world in 
which every citizen pursues his way without thought of 
private interest or personal satisfaction. Rewards of 
all kinds are wasted on him. In every action of his life 
his solitary motive—a motive which needs no external 
stimulus—is to do his duty. Unfortunately the men with 
whom a Prime Minister becomes familiar are of a very 
different type. They may be Conservatives or Liberals 
from conviction, but they want something more than con- 
viction to make them take an active part in the working 
of the party machine. The question they have to decide 
is not to which party they belong,—that has usually been 
decided for them by family traditions or personal tastes. 
Rather it is: Do they care enough about the result of a 
particular election to bring them to the poll or to busy 
themselves in bringing others to the poll? To belong toa 
political party is one thing. To take trouble to make that 
party victorious is quite another. And it is the latter of 
the two processes that a Prime Minister naturally seeks 
to encourage. In a world somewhat nearer the best of 
possible worlds than ours he might hope to see every 
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Liberal or every Conservative spending time and means 
for the furtherance of the principles he professed. But in 
our actual world something more is needed. After all, to 
the ordinary man politics are not a very absorbing subject. 
There are other questions which interest him more, and 
other ways of spending money which give him greater 
pleasure. In theory, it may be, a statesman should pass 
over these feeble folk and appeal only to those finer spirits 
to whom the triumph of their party at the polls is the sole 
and suflicient reward of their exertions. But the party leader 
who worked on these lines would never, we fear, see himself 
at the head of affairs. The party would demand a man 
less critical of their customary methods, less insistent that 
all the services rendered to him should be rendered by those 
who look for nothing in the way of return. The only result 
of this heroic disregard of the ordinary motives of human 
action would be that the conduct of party affairs would 
more and more tend to fall into the hands of politicians 
whose appeal to these motives is qualified by nothing higher 
than the calculation what each man’s price is. So long as 
party government exists—and we seem as far as ever from 
the discovery of a substitute which shall be open to fewer 
objections—the expectation of some kind of reward will 
have a natural and recognised place among the considera- 
tions which a Prime Minister has to take into account on 
the occasions with which the lists that so shock Mr. Lea 
are traditionally associated. 

And if so, we are unable to see that any other kind 
of reward would have the advantage over knighthoods, 
baronetcies, and even peerages. As regards the last of 
the three, Mr. Lea seems to have misread the intentions of 
Sir Henry Campbeli-Bannerman in reference to the House 
of Lords. If he had proposed to abolish it, there might 
be some ground for charging him with inconsistency in 
adding to its numbers. But Sir Henry has done nothing 
of the sort. He proposes to leave the House of Lords in 
existence, and to content himself with depriving it of its 
powers. It the Lords are to become an ornamental 
appendage to the Constitution, instead of an integral part 
of it, why should not Liberals be made Peers if they desire 
it? The Prime Minister may secretly wonder why they 
should care to belong to a body thus reduced to 
impotence, but to criticise his followers’ aspirations is no 
part of his business. It is enough for him that these 
wishes exist, and the acceptance of twenty peerages in little 
more than the same number of months can leave him in 
no doubt on this point. Has Mr. Lea considered what— 
supposing the need of rewards to go on being recognised— 
could profitably be put in the place of the existing honours? 
Only two substitutes occur to us, and neither of them has 
any recommendation over the existing practice. Men who 
have greatly furthered the party interests, or contributed 
largely to the party funds—the two processes are often, we 
fear, identical in everything but the name—might fix as 
the price of their exertions either admission to a place in 
the Government, or the acceptance of a particular policy. 
Both these rewards would be infinitely more objectionable 
than the grant of any number of titles. Party services do 
not necessarily imply any faculty for administration, or 
any real appreciation of what is best for the public. It is 
far better that the recognition accorded to them should be 
confined to a change in the title prefixed to a name than 
that it should involve the adoption of persons into Cabinets 
or of policies into programmes. If a wealthy brewer has 
deserved well of his political chiefs, he has more title to a 
seat in the House of Lords than to a share in the framing 
of a Licensing Bill. A story of George III. and an Irish 
peerage affords an illustration of the great advantage 
which accrues from there being something to offer as an 
alternative to those who make inconvenient demands. 
A certain Welsh Baronet, a supporter of the King's 
party, asked his Majesty for a private key into a part of 
the Green Park then strictly reserved to Royalty and its 
immediate entourage. ‘The King expressed his regret that 
he could not grant the private key, but added: “The King 
would be, however, glad to gratify Sir ——’s wishes 
in any reasonable way,—such as an Irish peerage.” The 
Baronet was an eminently reasonable man, and did not 
“prefer the grievance.” Accordingly another name was 
inserted on the Roll of Peers of Ireland. Now, when “a 
valued supporter” asks the Prime Minister to include or 
exclude a certain measure in or from his programme, or 
hints that his great services ought to be remembered 
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by a place in the Government, the Premier can offer to 
gratify him in a reasonable way by a knighthood, 4 
baronetcy, or a peerage, according to the importance of 
his services. We hope we shall not be thought cynical if 
we say that we should see with great regret the Premier 
deprived of the power to offer this alternative. Happil 
there is no immediate probability that the fallin, 
honours will lose their power of attraction. Mr. Lea may 
still regard a brand-new Knight as “a fit subject for pity 
and commiseration”; but he tells us himself that the 
expression of this view in the most pronounced form jg 
no guarantee that knighthood will not be gladly accepted 
cight months later. 





WHY WE OPPOSE SOCIALISM. 


fFXHE grounds of our opposition to Socialism seem to 

have been strangely misunderstood by a portion 
though we admit only a small portion, of our readers, [It 
may be worth while, then, to put on record what our 
hostility to the proposals of the Socialists does and 
does not involve. For example, this week a corre. 
spondent asks us to explain one or two points which 
puzzle him, and, he thinks, may puzzle other persons 
who have read our articles. He points out that “ certain 
modern experiments are called municipal Socialism,” 
and he wants to know whether the present anti- 
Socialist movement will be directed against them. 
“For instance, the London municipal tramways, the 
public baths and public parks. Are they instances of 
Socialism? If they are, do you, in asking people to 
oppose Socialism in the concrete, ask them to oppose 
municipal tramways, parks, and baths? The parks, at 
least, are not supported by the direct contributions of those 
who enter them. Is the London public being debauched 
by the public parks? ‘The Spectator is always candid, 
and if you mean this, [ am sure you will not hesitate to 
But if you do not wish to stamp out these efforts 


in municipal Socialism, why not? Why not insist that 


| if a citizen of London needs a park, he shall provide it 


behind his own house? But if you agree that 
municipal tramways, baths, and parks are desirable, where 
dv you draw the line? Why not municipal milk, boots, 
clothes, food, entertainments ?”’ In fact, our correspondent 


| tries to impale us on the horns of a very old dilemma, where 


we are supposed to be obliged either to accept Socialism in 
toto or else to reject all State action. If he had read our 
articles directed against various items of the Socialistic 
programme more carefully, he would have seen that we have 
never dreamt of conducting a campaign against all State 
action, or of declaring that the State or the municipality 
has no right to spend a penny on public amenities. On 
the contrary, we have again and again declared that each 
specific proposal for State action must be considered and 
judged on its merits. It is true we have not prefaced 
every article directed against what we regarded as dangerous 
Socialistic schemes by declaring that we do not desire to 
abolish the Post Office, that we do not hold that the roads 
ought to be a matter of private ownership, and that we do 
not deny the municipalities the right of acquiring and 
maintaining open spaces or of adding to the beauty and 
amenity of their cities or districts. We have thought that 
we might trust the majority of our readers—and we still 
think that we may do so—not to imagine that we entertain 
any such foolish notion as that the State ought to be 
reduced to an anarchy. We fully recognise that there 
must in every State be a great deal not only of State but 
of municipal action. All we desire is that such action 
should be carefully thought out, and limited to those 
spheres where it may take place either with positive good, 
as we fully admit it may in many cases, or at any rate 
without doing harm either to the material or the moral 
welfare of the community. 

We can state what we believe to be a useful dis- 
criminating principle by quoting a remark of Burke's, 
which we have quoted before in these columns. Burke 
suys that he prefers a Monarchy to a Republic 
because it is more easy to engraft on a Monarchy 
the advantages of a Republic than to engraft upon a 
Republic the advantages of a Monarchy. In a similar 
way, we prefer the Individualistic basis’ for a State 
because it is more easy to engraft certain of the undoubted 
advantages of State action upon an Individualistic State 
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eens 
than it is to engraft the advantages of Individualism upon 
a State which is Socialistic in its basis. Indeed, we may 
go further, and say that owing to the absorbing nature of 
State action it is in fact impossible to engraft any portion 
of Individualism upon a Socialistic stock. The graft would 
wither. ‘This, however, is not the case when some measure 
of Socialism is engrafted on Individualism. Since, then, 
we hold that in the ideal State we require a mixture both 
of State action and of Individualism, we are bound to 

refer for the ideal State an Individualistic basis. This 
accepted, whenever a proposal for Socialistic and State 
action is made, we hold that the first question which ought 
to be asked is: Is this proposal consistent with the main- 
tenance of Individualism as the main stock and basis of 
the State? If it is not inconsistent therewith, and if it is 
desirable on other grounds, then by all means let it be 
adopted; but let it never be forgotten that the Individualistic 
stock must be maintained. ‘That is the ground principle. 
Further, we must always ask of Socialistic schemes whether 
they will tend to the diminution of the world’s wealth. If 
they will tend to such diminution, then, except in very 
yare cases, they ought to be rejected, since our object is to 
increase the wealth of the world, and so endow the poor 
with a larger share of that wealth. It is obvious that to 
begin by diminishing wealth cannot be a sound way of 
ameliorating the material condition of the poor. But all 
experience shows that one of the greatest sources, nay, the 
greatest source, of wealth is human energy. Therefore 
whatever stimulates liuman energy increases wealth. But 
the great stimulant to human energy is to be sought in 
the enjoyment of private property. It may be disagree- 
able to certain idealists to thiak this is so, but the fact 
remains that the majority of mankind will work ten times 
as hard for themselves and their own families, or, in 
Kipling’s homely phrase, “for the missis and the kids,” 
as they will for the State. This was found in the national 
workshops in Paris in 1848. In spite of the sentimental 
euthusiasm of the workers, the actual product of the works 
was very much lower than in private shops of the same 
description. 

‘fo go back to our correspondent’s specific proposals. 
Let us take the question of municipal tramways. We 
readily admit that a municipality may own its tramways 
without endangering the Individualistic basis of the State. 
Here the answer to the question ought to depend upon 
whether experience shows that the municipality is likely to 
work them as profitably as a commercial company. Again, 
it must here be remembered that the direct employment of 
a vast number of men by the municipality may have very 
grave results. ‘heoretically, perhaps, this would not be 
an evil if those in municipal employment were dis- 
franchised, and were not placed in the anomalous position 
of being employers in one capacity and employed in 
another. For practical purposes, however, it would be 
quite impossible to disfranchise all persons in municipal 
employment. ‘That being so, we must obviously guard 
against the evils we have just alluded to. Imagine a 
state of things in which an actual majority of the voters 
in a municipality were employed by that municipality. 
In that case, how could they be prevented from voting 
themselves wages far above the market price? But by 
such action they would be doing a great wrong to those 
who, though not in municipal employment, would have to 
bear the burden of the rates equally with those who were 
recouping themselves by high wages paid out of the rates. 
Municipal expenditure upon public baths and parks is, of 
course, hardly open to such objections as these, and there- 
fore, within limits, is one of the best forms of State or 
municipal action. Since nobody gets direct pecuniary 
help out of a bath or a public park, there is no fear of 
pauperisation. Further, the persons employed in such 
places are not so numerous as to constitute a danger of 
the kind just pointed out. 

We come back to what we have said before. Each pro- 
posal for State or municipal action must be judged upon 
its merits, but at the same time certain wide and general 
principles may be, and ought to be, kept in view. One 
of these, to which we have not yet alluded, is the 
need for keeping down State and municipal expenditure. 
Though it is now considered old-fashioned to object to 
heavy taxation, we are convinced that the older economists 
were perfectly sound when they regarded it as an evil for 
public authorities to raise vast sums of money by rates 





and taxes, and considered that the ideal was to leave as 
much money as possible to fructify in the pockets of the 
individual. Taxes and rates are no doubt necessary evils, 
but that does not prevent them from being evils, and 
therefore to be discouraged as far as possible, and not 
unduly developed. We must never forget that “ the richer 
the State the poorer the people” is a thoroughly sound 
maxim in political philosophy, and that the old hatred of 
land or other property being held in mortmain was based 
upon a perfectly sound instinct. If the State absorbs an 
enormous amount of the wealth of a community, then the 
individuals who compose the community will have less of it 
for themselves. ‘“ The enjoyment of property” is a phrase 
which represents a positive truth, but there is no enjoyment 
of property lodged in the “ dead hand.” Property to be really 
enjoyed must belong to an individual. Therefore let us 
keep as much property as we can out of the “ dead hand ” of 
the State, and let as much as possible remain to be enjoved 
by the individual. In Peru in the days of the Incas 
every form of property had been absorbed into the “dead 
hand” of the State, and, as the records show, there was 
very little enjoyment for the individual Peruvian. He 
was in the position of a man in a well-ordered workhouse, 
where the tasks are justly apportioned, but exacted with 
the utmost severity. He was a hard-working pauper, the 
slave of the State, and the State exacted its full pound of 
flesh. Frankly, we do not want to see him reproduced ip 
Britain. 








A JUDGE AND A DIVIDER. 


: lag Christ claimed authority for His teaching—the 

highest possible, the highest thinkable authority—is 
patent to every rational reader of the New Testament. On 
the other hand, in several matters of moment He either tacitly 
or explicitly disclaimed authority for Himself, and, strangely 
enough, it was precisely that form of authority which con- 
troversialists have been most forward in claiming for Him. 
He left no formula by which correct belief could be tested, 
though He gave to His Disciples a form by which they 
might direct their aspirations. He refused to define the 
limits of the power of the State, though He implied that it 
had limits when it clashed the service of God; und 
He deliberately threw the whole responsibility of a dispute 
about property on to the disputants, exclaiming: “ Who 
made me ” On all these 
scores ecclesiasticism has controverted Christ. In His name 
ecclesiastics burned heretics for refusing to subscribe to 
a form of words; in His name they imposed political opinions, 
making partisanship part and parcel of piety; in His name 
they regulated the rights of property, denying them to 
the individual “religious” as something incompatible with 
the highest life, pushing them to the last point for the 
ecclesiastical community as necessary to the maintenance of 
Church power, granting them to the individual layman lest an 
over-high ideal should hinder the commerce of the world. 
In all these things they have made our Lord a judge, and in 
all these things He refused to give judgment. 


with 


a judge or a divider over you? 


But it is easy to throw stones at the Roman Church 
Protestants cannot well boast that in these matters they have 
taken Christ at His word. 
lingered long; old tests were replaced by new ones hardly less 
drastic; and the reformed religion, inspired at first by the 
thought of a free conscience, was in danger of being narrowed 
and reduced to a mere plan of salvation. Protestantism 
upheld the interests of the respectable, and identified 
respectability with «a competence. In its predilection for 
the man who had no thought of dividing his inheritance, it 
ran the risk of forgetting the man who had no inberitance 
to divide. 

Something like another Reformation has taken place. 
Persecution is gone. The anathemas of a past orthodoxy are 
obsolete. Most men admit that it is futile to look for political 
bias in the earliest The 
Churches lament their passing phase of worldliness, and turn 
in pity towards the poor. Once more comes the demand for 
a judgment. “Speak to my brother, that he divide the inheri- 
tance with me,” cry the multitude. Has the Church strength to 
answer according to the example of her Master: “In such a 
matter I have no judgment to give”? On her strength to 
refuse judgment depends ber spiritual prosperity. It is only 


A species of religious persecution 


records of a universal religion. 
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by admitting the disclaimers of Christ that she can make His 
claim good. 

The most miraculous thing about the religion of Christ is 
that, as He taught it, Christianity takes into consideration, as 
no other religion bas done, the unceasing change of circum- 
stance which must nullify the efficacy of every schedule of 
rules, however minute, and dogmas, however ably worded, laid 
down for the guidance of man, but which is powerless to 
destroy the dynamic force of certain moral and religious 
principles. All vital moral and religious teaching is para- 
bolic rather than axiomatic. Few people now doubt that 
both in the region of ethics and of religion an irresistible 
force is always pushing on to further development. What 
good men did once only bad men do now, and what 
good men do to-day none but bad men may do to-morrow. 
Yet no man can get beyond the guidance of Christ. His 
demand is limitless. That a man should put himself in his 
brother’s place means to-day a very different thing from that 
which it meant little more than a century ago. The prisons 
and lunatic asylums, the child-worked factories and filthy 
hospitals, of the past are sufficient illustration of this fact. 
That a man should put himself in his brother's place may 
mean a hundred years hence, when his imaginative sympathy 
is still more fully developed, a very different thing from that 
which it means to-day, and we may well stand aghast at the 
sacrifices which Christ’s method may demand in thefuture. We 
have only just ceased to think of God as a respecter of persons 
upon Whom the sufferings of the rich and the poor make a some- 
what different impression, and of heaven as a place to which 
the rich attain by kindness and the poor by gratitude. Our 
Lord warned us that our ideas of heaven and earth would 
change, but His words, His methods of facing life, remain 
sufficient for all time. Yet we may obey Christ and come to 
widely divergent conclusions about matters social. We may 
make the utniost effort to do as we would be done by, and yet 
not do all alike. One man is inflamed by hope. By risk 
alone, he thinks, can we escape stagnation. Another is 
restrained by experience. Only when we work by the light of 
the past, he believes, do we insure ourselves against calamity. 
“ There are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit. And there 
are differences of administrations, but the same Lord.”’ As to 
which course of action is the most desirable Christ did not 
decide. He left us no test whereby we may commend or 
condemn every item of our neighbour’s public conduct, and 
none which will relieve us from occasional perplexity about 
our own. 

It can hardly be doubted that new forms of worship, new 
epitomes of belief, new theories of theology, will spring up 
to comfort and strengthen the human heart as we advance 
farther and farther into the truth. Different summaries will 
appeal simultaneously to equally Christian men and women. 
But so long as they conceive the Deity as fulfilling their 
highest ideal, and cleave to that ideal with their whole mind 
and heart and soul and strength, they will fulfil the command 
of Christ. Which religious system is best? We must decide 
by results. There is no rule-of-thumb. By their fruits we 
shall know them. In which mountain shall we worship ? 
Christ refused to consider such a question. It is this 
eternal element in Christ’s teaching which explains the limit- 
lessness of its moral demand. Had He not pushed, as He 
did push in the Sermon on the Mount, every virtue to the 
vanishing-point, had He not demanded of His followers limit- 
less forgiveness, untiring generosity, mercy without measure, 
truth without afterthought, faith to remove mountains, 
endurance till the end, He could not have called into play 
the whole moral and spiritual ambition, not only of the men 
to whom He spoke, but of all men for ever. No system which 
absolves men from the duty of thinking can ever be profitable 
to them, can ever make them into full men. It may save them 
from much pain,—and so may paralysis. No doubt it satisfies 
a craving which exists in the human mind, but it is a 
craving for stupor—like that which lends attraction to 
nareotics—not the craving Christ sought to stimulate for 
more abundant life. It is self-control, not obedience, which 
is the moral goal of man. No teacher who tried to cross 
the purpose of evolution could ever be rightly regarded as 
divine. In Christ’s renunciation of authority lies His divine 
authority. His spirit is the spirit which leads us to the light 
by the hard path of liberty, and to that spirit He sacrifived 
the exercise of a lordship such as He warned His Disciples to 








i 
avoid. The spirit of truth coming forth from God was He 
said, alone sufficient to guide the world, and as He meditated 
upon that “ power from on high” He was able to say: “Tt ig 
expedient for you that I go away.” 





HOTEL LIFE: ITS USES AND ABUSEs. 


gous well-known hotel proprietors recently announced 
that for a certain payment—about £170—they woula 
give any one the right to live for a year in any hotel under 
their control. The prospect is at first sight seductive, for 
this firm has hotels in London, in country towns, and at the 
seaside, and the season-ticket holder would be allowed to 
move from one to another. Imagine a young man with a 
“ private fortune” (as some novelists call it, with a magnif- 
cent determination to give everything the romantic touch) of 
£300 a year. A little more than half his income would ensure 
him good living in various scenes, and the rest he would have 
over for “extras,” dress, travelling, and amusements, He 
would be free of responsibility, and could spend a few weeks 
in London during the season, he could refresh himself after. 
wards at the seaside, and might visit some of the great manu. 
facturing towns if such an enterprise suited a more strenuous 
mood. His house would go with him, and he would not even 
have the trouble, like the snail, of carrying it. Yet the scheme 
would be likely to attract chiefly those for whom the influence 
of such a life would be disastrous,—unemployed persons to 
whom it makes no great difference whether they find them. 
selves at any particular moment in London, Torquay, Liver. 
pool, or Birmingham, and heads of families who wish to 
delegate all household responsibility. Of course, if a busy 
person, who was also unattached, found the scheme convenient, 
it might happen to be very convenient indeed, and he would 
have good reason to bless the undoubted enterprise of the 
hotel proprietors. But the irresponsibility of permanently 
living in an hotel would appeal, we suppose, above all to 
those whose moral fault is already that they wish to shift 
responsibility on to other people. Even the young man with 
the “private fortune” would suffer from continually seeing 
the little universe of the hotel going on without his having 
the least opportunity to let his taste direct it or his 
influence impinge upon it in any way. Three hundred 
pounds a year would be more than ever what it has already 
been called,—the most fatal sum for a very young man 
to inherit. 

The hotel habit, so to describe it, flourishes in the United 
States, and is spreading here. It is a symptom of the desire 
to dodge the annoying discipline of domestic existence. In 
America, however, there is the excuse that the servant problem 
is much more acute than here. The number of Americans 
who have sought refuge from that problem in residence at 
hotels must be a very appreciable proportion of the population 
of the great cities. Where permanent hotel life isa necessity 
there is nothing more to be said; but where it is chosen, not 
out of necessity, but because it is the line of least resistance, 
it is generally a culpable negation of family life. The normal 
state of the good citizen is to be a householder. Hotels 
provide a delightful relaxation for holidays and other brief 
occasions, but they forfeit their peculiar and most delightful 
property if the right conditions are not observed. The public 
must seek the secret of hotels as visitors, not as residents. 
The hotel is a place of passage, as the home is of per- 
manence; the one is the exact antithesis of the other. Cicero 
well understood the careless ease with which you may depart 
from the one, and the wrench of being torn from the other, 
when he wrote: ex vita discedo, tanquam ez hospitio, non 
tanquam ex domo. It is rash to set up general social laws, 
but we fancy we should not be far wrong in saying, first, 
that the domestic capacity of a woman might be measured by 
the degree of her dislike of hotels; and, secondly, that if ever 
our English hotels and inns become places of residence instead 
of places of passage, they will lose the flavour and character 
which have so long been their tradition. In his famous 
chapter on the state of England in 1685 Macaulay points out 
how the renown of English inns dates back to the pilgrims of 
the fourteenth century. In the reign of Elizabeth, William 
Harrison described the plenty and comfort of the great 
hostelries. The Continent of Europe could show nothing like 
them. There were some in which two or three hundred 
people, with their horses, could without difficulty be lodged 
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and fed. The bedding, the tapestry, above all the abundance 
of clean and fine linen, were matter of wonder. All through 
the seventeenth century the tradition continued. Small 
villages often had such inns as Walton described, where the 
brick floor was swept clean, where the walls were stuck 
round with ballads, where the sheets smelt of lavender, and 
where a blazing fire, a cup of good ale, and a dish of 
trouts fresh from the neighbouring brook were to be pro- 
cured at small charge. English innkeepers, it was said 
too, were not like others. On the Continent the landlord 
was the tyrant of those who crossed the threshold. In 
England he was a servant. The liberty and jollity of inns 
have been a staple subject of novelists. Johnson declared 
that a tavern chair was the throne of human felicity, and 
Shenstone wrote of a man, like himself, who 

“ May sigh to think he still has found 
His warmest welcome at an inn.” 

Dickens had a masterly knowledge of inns, and a deep and 
almost reverent affection for them. Mr. Birrell, we believe, 
has remarked that most good English novels are full of inns. 
But this character of English inns, it is to be observed, 
developed while their virtues were seen in direct contrast to 
the labours and perils of the road. The bleaker the country, 
the longer the stage, the more numerous the highwaymen, 
the more secure and hospitable did the inn seem to be. Its 
reputation spread by the mouths of travellers. Macaulay, 
indeed, ventured on the interesting theory that the inns would 
always be best where the means of locomotion were worst. 
The quicker the rate of travelling, he said, the less important 
it is that there should be numerous agreeable resting-places. 
The complete substitution of the railway for the stage-coach 
brought the exact fulfilment of Lis prophecy, and a genera- 
tio ago country inns were perhaps at the nadir of their 
existence. A new condition bas been introduced by motor- 
ears, which at whatever speed they travel depend a good deal 
upon inns along the road for tieir entertainment. But surely 
the means of transport of the future will only secure to inns 
their right character as the resting-place of the traveller. 
The influence of motorists is likely to be a real incentive to 
hotel. and inn-keepers, if only because it is so easy for the 
motorist to pass on from what displeases him to what pleases 
him. In the most inhospitable district the inn-keeper can no 
longer play the tyrant and monopolist. 

It is in cities alone that the signs multiply that hotels are 
becoming something more than a temporary resting-place. 
The “territorial class,” who formerly owned or rented a house 
which they used for the season in London, now often stay for 
months at an hotel. And besides those who live permanently 
in hotels properly so called, there are those who compromise 
and live in flats—we confess that we do not know what the 
proper description may be—where they are able to shut them- 
selves behind their own doors, but where they are waited upon 
and cooked for by the common servants of the establishment. 
This plan is very attractive to people who are willing to 
dispense alike with instant attendance and with the human 
relations into which one may enter with trusted servants. It 
certainly has not the grosser disadvantages of residential life 
inan hotel. For ourselves, we can imagine no worse punish- 
ment for persons who value privacy and intimacy and homeli- 
ness, and the peculiar arrangement, or even disarrangement, 
of their own belongings, than to be condemned to 
pass the term of their natural lives in a great hotel. 
The marble halls, which once seemed grand, would become 
a nightmare of grandiosity. The loneliness of a man 
among the unceasing multitude of strangers would become 
intolerable. The graces of the cookery—as they once 
seemed—would become familiar tricks and a hollow imposture. 
Life would become a circus without tinsel, a stage without 
limelight, gingerbread without gilt. And as for the children, 
one hardly knows with what notions of artificiality they would 
grow up if their parents were mistaken enough to rear them 
in an hotel. We have known an old man who had lived 
for many years in the same hotel, and he bad all the fads 
and crotchets and selfishness of the worst old fogey in a 
club. Indeed, he had many more, and worse, for a club- 


man is restrained by the opinion, if not by the protests, | which bears on its face a most fair aspect. 





inference which are 
modern times have met with a good deal of success. 
their successes have to be set failures which are at least 
equally conspicuous. 
is very far from established ; but it may be noted that whereas 
a hundred years or so ago the divining-rod had fallen into 
general disrepute, and is spoken of in writings of the time as 
a vain superstition of the past, the tendency of the present 
day is at all events to consider it seriously, and the water- 
finder’s services have been called in, sometimes to no purpose, 
but often with wonderful results, by persons of very good 
education and judgment. 
we expect to meet with an enlightened scepticism, and many 
of those who have employed the water-finder appear to 
confess with a kind of shame to having done so, explaining 
that there was always “the offchance” that he might find 
water, and if he failed in doing so, then no one was much the 
worse. 
the diviner has 
so, it may be noticed that during that time the water 
problem has 
that no possible 
overlooked. Moreover, whatever may be our opinion of the 
value of the rod, we may assume that a fairly intelligent 
man who makes it the first business of his life to go up and 
down the country discovering hidden springs and reservoirs 
can hardly fail to have arrived at a better judgment of where 
water is likely to be found, whether its presence is or is not 
revealed by the hazel fork, than one who has not passed through 
this special course of training. Any landowner, therefore, 
who is beset, as very many are beset at the moment, by a 
scarcity of water, might justify his position perfectly in 
calling in the services of a diviner, even though he might be 
utterly destitute of any faith in the uses of the rod, since in 


THE “DOWSER” AND HIS ROD. 
N our modern days of all too frequent water famine we 
can afford to neglect no means of possible supply, and 


the occupation of the water-“ dowser” has become in conse- 
quence more reputable and more remunerative than it can 
have proved for many previous generations. 
perceive precisely by what qualities or circumstances one 
man has succeeded in achieving fame, while another has 
failed. 
others had it thrust upon them, and that to others it would 
never come in spite of the most noble endeavour. 
thus with men and women, so it is with other creatures and 
things on which men and women have the bestowal of this 
gift of fame: its secret is hard to guess. 
birds or quadrupeds conceived as the emblems of qualities 
which often they do not represent nearly as accurately as 
others which are given no such credit ? 
certain attributes as belonging to, or suggested by, certain 
flowers? Why is it that in all ages the hazel has been deemed 
to furnish the best twigs for indicating the vein of precious 
metal or fluid running deep in the earth ? 
questions the empty answer has to be that there is no answer. 
We must be content with the dry interest of the facts. 


It is difficult to 


It seems almost as if some were born to fame, that 


As it is 


Why are certain 


Why do we imagine 


To most of these 


It is hardly necessary to say that of all floral things “the 


old mistletoe-bough,” that golden parasite, has been held in the 
highest honour throughout the human story; but a very high 
place has to be given to the more common hazel. 
have used the rod for divination appear to have been wise in 
refraining from the attempt to explain the qualities which 
make the rod of hazel more valuable than another as a 
channel for these mysterious communications. 
doubt that, whether by virtue of the rod or by other modes of 


Those who 


There is no 


less abnormal, the water-finders of 
Against 


A perfect faith in their predictions 


It is among the educated that 


In connexion with this increased reputation which 


gained in the last hundred years or 


become very much more pressing, 80 
means of finding water ought to be 


any event he would be receiving the advice of a man who had 


served a long apprenticeship to a trade, which must give 


such advice a peculiar value. It is not to be denied that 


| in many instances and places where water has been very badly 


| 


wanted, and the local wiseacres have been unable to find it, the 
diviner has indicated where it might be discovered, and it 
has been found in remarkable accord with his indication. 
Some of the diviners approach their task with a proposition 
Unfortunately, the 


of his fellows; but an old resident in an hotel can hardly | beauty, and even the equity, of the proposition have a tendency 


be moved from insisting on more than his rights by the 
combined criticism of all the strangers whose opinion is 
nothing to him. 





to evaporate under the light of more prolonged inspection. 
These people proclaim themselves to be not only water-finders, 
but also well-sinkers. They come to you and they say :—“ We 
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will show you where there is water on your estate, and not 
only that, but we will dig your well for you, so that you can 
get at it; andin proof of our good faith we will charge you 
nothing if we do not find the water; but, of course, when we 
have found it you must pay us the cost of the digging, &c.” 
This is a proposal which strikes the landowner at the first 
glance as one by which he has all to gain and nothing to lose. 
Light-heartedly he is apt to consent to it, and the digging 
begins. If water is found, according to the prediction, at 
some moderate depth, then indeed all is for the best; 
neither landowner nor well-borer has anything to eomplain 
of. The former gets his water and the latter gets his 
pay. But supposing that the water-supply is not tapped 
at a moderate depth; supposing that the boring and 
the digging have to go on to one hundred, two bundred, 
three hundred feet, and still the water is not discovered. 
It is familiar knowledge that the cost of well-digging 
continues increasing in a kind of geometrical progression 
as it goes deeper and deeper. What is the position of the 
landowner then? He sees the costs of the undertaking 
heaping up higher and higher as the well goes lower and 
lower. He doubts whether be will find water at all, or at 
least begins to realise that if he does find it, it will be at a 
price which will make the game hardly worth the proverbial 
candle. The position of the well-digger, on the other hand, is 
just the reverse. It does not matter to him how long be 
goes on digging—always provided that his employer is 
solvent, on which point he may be relied on to have 
informed himself—for the cost, with a profit, has to be 
paid to him when water is found; he knows that he must 
find it at last if he goes on long enough. And if the land- 





| 


owner, realising too late that the truth of the matter is that | 


the well-digger is the one who really has all to gain and 
nothing to lose, comes to him and bids him stop, he then 


pockets his expenses and his profits, and leaves the owner to | 


do what he likes with the dry and useless hole which has been 
bored in the land. 

No doubt none but an unwary man would set his signature 
to an agreement which could leave him with, if not in, so bad 
a hole as this; but probably among those whose land lacks 
water, and who may think of attempting to supply the latk 
through the aid of a diviner, the average of unwary men is as 
large as elsewhere. Many a man, in fact, has been taken in 


this trap, and would be the richer to-day if he had read and | 


marked this warning before he engaged his “dowser.” It 
does not, of course, follow that the “dowser”’ who com- 
bines with that mysterious art the practical craft of well- 
borer is of necessity to be avoided on that account. Part 
of the very training which has rendered his advice, with 
or without the rod, more valuable than that of the 
average man may, likely enough, have given him more 
than common skill in boring. But the agreement signed 
with him to this end should be scrutinised with jealous 
care; it should provide safeguards for the employer, par- 
ticularly stating that the costs, with a certain percentage 
of profit, shall be paid to the “ dowser” only in the event of 
his finding water at the depth and in the quantity which he 
has predicted, or approximately so,—for even the indications 
of the rod are not supposed to be entirely free from some 
such slight tendency to human error as may be expressed in 
a few feet of the globe’s depth or a few gallons of water in 
the hour. If he consents to such provisions, his consent gives 
the best possible witness of his confidence in bis forecast, and 
the work should go forward, or downward, with all good 
hope. But if he refuses to bind himself by these conditions, 
then the landowner will be far better advised to take the 
work of welltmaking into his own hands, not of necessity 
losing all faith in the predictions, though the reluctance of 
the prophet to stake his money on their correctness must 
naturally have some effect in shaking it, but reserving to 
himself the power of stopping the operations when they begin 
to be too costly or show no promise of success. 


LETTERS TO THE EDLTOR. 


MR. BALFOUR’S LEADERSHIP. 
[To tue Epiror or tHe * Sprcrator.”] 
S1r,—Is there any ground whatever for talking about a 
“cabal against Mr. Bulfour” (Spectator, November 2nd)? I 

















do not see any sign of it; and even if there are silly people 
who talk nonsense, is it not a pity to make them important’ 

attacking them? I um a strong Liberal Unionist, and fo 
years we were able to fight our battle with Free-traders bed 
Fair-traders and Protectionists standing firm in our ranks and 
even in high commands, and why are we now to be broken 
becayse you are an enthusiastic Free-trader and other a 
and true Unionists are Protectionists? I say: “A plagued! 

both your houses!” Why cannot we go on as we did? In 

your article you seem to think that the strong expression of 

Protectionist opinion is a crime, and that if an old man like 

Mr. Jesse Collings feels bitter disappointment that our leaders 

will spend millions to buy land for Irishmen and not a penny 

to buy even three acres for Englishmen, therefore he js 

“attacking” Mr. Balfour. Surely it is a good thing, ang not 

bad, that we should all speak out. I have never yet seen a 

member of the Unionist Party who wishes to dethrone Mr, 

Balfour. In the first place, no sane Unionist wishes to; and in 

the second, if he did he bas absolutely no one to put in his Place 

or to suggest as a possible leader. The whole idea is alsurd, 

Mr. Balfour is our only possible leader to-day, and to nye 

hard words about quite sincere Protectionists will do no good 

but only deepen any rift that there may be. You will not 

mike men see better by giving them “two black eyes for 

being blind.” Blind, indeed, they are, I think, not fo, 

doubting as to the wisdom of Free-trade or of Preferenco 

or whatever they may call it, but blind because they cannot 

or will not see that we must all fight together and not 
waste time and lose the battle by silly disputes amongst 
ourselves, 

But may I ask you, to whom we Unionists owe so much, to 
be good enough to try to look at things as we poor private 
soldiers in the ranks look at things? I will not be too long. 
winded; but surely we of the rank-and-file did our part. We 
gave our leaders a majority of about a hundred and fifty, 
What have they done with it? We did not ask them to 
applaud the Trade Disputes Bill, and to send it up to the 
House of Lords in the end with their support so that the 
people whose votes they hoped to gain should not be able to 
say that they had opposed it. We would rather have had it 
said that our leaders fought it to the very end. No votes 
have been, or could be, gained by such action; but that is a 
detail. We did not ask them to destroy School Boards, We 
did not ask them to pass a Bill which enables a Parish 
Council of five or six persons (not one of whom necessurily 
pays a penny of rates) to confiscate a man's land in order to 
experiment in farming at that man's expense. Finally, let 
me say that it was not we—it was not the devoted followers of 
these leaders of ours—who put on a Corn-duty of a shilling 
with absolute promises that it was to be continued, and 
declarations (which were true enough) that it was a wise tax 
and a good one, and then within twelve mouths took it off, 
and accompanied that taking off with attacks on the very 
principles of the tax, and with assertions of the extreme 
impropriety of such a tax at all. No; we did not do these 
things, nor did we want them done. If they had been done 
by our opponents, we should not have minded; but they were 
not done by our opponents, but by our leaders, and the marvel 
to me is that the Unionist army is so patient and loyal as it is, 
But let me ask whither are we being led. For what is it that 
we are to work and fight, and spend ourtime and money? At 
present we live on the follies and blunders of our opponents; 
but they will not help us always.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. E. E. 

[There is a very great deal of truth in our correspondent’s 
hard hitting, but he appears to have forgotten that the 
Spectator, which he seems to blame in part for the present 
deplorable condition of the Unionist Party, almost alone of 
Unionist newspapers protested strongly against the action of 
the House of Lords in allowing the Trade Disputes Bill to 
pass. Again, he surely cannot accuse us of supporting the 
policy of fighting Socialism by adopting most of the practical 
programme of the Socialists. We want a clear issue and 4 
straight fight as much as he does. Lastly, it is not we, but 
the ‘Tariff Reformers, who appear to be unwilling to unite 
the patry by a truce during which the question of Free- 
trade and Protection shall be examined by a Royal Com- 
mission while the Unionists take up their true work of 
defending the Union and repelling the advance of Socialism— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 
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LORD ROSEBERY AND ABSTENTION, 


[To tux Evrror or Tur “Srecrator.”] 

Sir,—The advice given in your issue of October 19th—that 
those who in any coming election can give their vote only toa 
candidate animated by what they hold deadly error, in one 
direction or another, should withhold it altogether—this 
advice cannot become obsolete in two weeks, nor in two years. 
As long as the party system endures, men will be confronted 
with this dilemma, and so long, I will venture to add, will 
they rejoice to meet an authoritative guide who reinforces the 
natural impulse alike of wisdom and indolence, where the 
ath is uncertain, to stand still. In these circumstances, will 
you allow me to put before you (and before your readers, 
if you think it worth while) some considerations on the other 
side ? 

I will not waste your time by concessions to the truth in 
yours. It is obvious, and it isalso fundamental. It is certain 
that we had better do nothing than do harm, and the thought- 
ful see more reasons for this certainty than do the thoughtless. 
But we have all heard of a right of insurrection, respecting 
which Burke wished that it should never be remembered by 
peoples and never forgotten by Kings, and the temporary 
character of his illustration should not disguise from us the 
permanent truth in his warning. By the zealous, the restless, 
and the energetic it should always be remembered that the 
faster we hurry along a mistaken path, the further we are 
from our goal; by the indolent—and, I may add, by all who 
are likely to be perplexed between the alternate dangers of 
Home-rule and Protection—I could wish that this truth were 
sometimes forgotten. You seem to me to provide too com- 
fortable a bench at the crossways. You underrate, I should 
say, the arduousness of decision, the difficulty of persistent 
and concentrated attention, the enormous effort needed for a 
candid review of evils that we hate, the reluctance of the heart 
to follow the intellect in the decision that the alternative evils 
are still greater. All these thiags are temptations. They are 
temptations more urgent with the good than with the bad. 
All the more dangerous is the advice that reinforces them. 

Is it inconceivable, you may ask in reply, that our duty to 
Ireland, urgent as it is, and our duty to the consumers of the 
whole British Empire, wide-reaching as it is, should exactly 
balance each other? No, I suppose that it is not. But I will 
undertake to say that of every ten Unionists whom your able 
article may relieve from the ordiuary duty of citizenship, 
nine could have found a preponderant weight on one side if 
they would have faced the painfulness of realising the con- 
dition of Ireland. It is so difficult to maintain an attitude of 
mistrust; it is so easy to dismiss indignation as uncharitable, 
and its ground as incredible. It is the despair of the loyal 
Irish that their condition is not realised. Only think of what 
is implied in the fact that no inconsiderable part of a moderate 
income has in Ireland to be spent in actual preparation for 
self-defence. It is a precaution so impossible on English 
ground that, as a condition of any inhabitant of the 
United Kingdom, it finds no place in our imagination. 
The protection of Government is a part of our concep- 
tion of civilised life. We need a great mental effort to 
realise that in many parts of Ireland it is practically with- 
drawn. Iam not urging that in all this there is anything to 
convert Home-rulers to Unionism. I am speaking of those 
who need no conversion to it as a principle, but who consider 
its appeal cancelled by a great danger connected with it, and 
I would urge upon them the question,—Can any danger 
belonging to the future outweigh the claim of our fellow- 
citizens for deliverance from actual injustice? It is not 
a question of weighing one danger against another. It is a 
question of stopping a condition of things here and now 
which includes some of the evils of civil war, and adds to them 
a sense of organised injustice such as war, with all its horrors, 
sweeps away.—I am, Sir, Xc., Nemo. 

[If a serious demand for the dissolution of the Union with 
Ireland were before the country, we should not hesitate for a 
moment to advise Unionist voters to concentrate their efforts 
upon saving the Union. But if that danger really threatened 
the country, we cannot believe that Unionist Tariff Reformers 
would be so unpatriotic as to force their special views on the 
electorate regardless of whether they split or did not split the 
party. In that case we have confidence enough in the sound- 
ness of the Unionism of such leaders as Mr. Balfour, Lord 











Lansdowne, and Mr. Walter Long to feel sure that they 
would insist that the Tariff Reform controversy must be put 
aside till the Union was out of danger. Hence we hold that 
the dilemma so ably stated by “Nemo” is a paper and not 
a real dilemma. To take the view that the Unionist leaders 
would be utterly reckless as to the effect of their advocacy of 
Tariff Reform is to do them a grave injustice. In our opinion, 
the British people are determined to have neither Protection 
nor Home-rule, and no accidents of party politics will prevail 
to defeat the popular will in either respect.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





AN IMPORTANT PROBLEM OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 
[To rum Epiror or tae “ Sprctator.”’] 

Str,—Though it must be conceded that “ Latona” (Spectator, 
November 2nd) has the balance of authority among the older 
economists in his favour as regards the quantity theory of 
money, he goes much too far in saying that “there is not one 
reputable economist who does not affirm” it. When Hume 
put it forward in the eighteenth century in very much the 
same terms as Mill did in the nineteenth, Sir James Stewart 
devoted a chapter, the twenty-eighth of his second book, to its 
refutation. “Increase the money ;” he says, “nothing can be 
concluded as to prices, because it is not certain that people 
will increase their expenses in proportion to their wealth” 
(Vol. IT., p. 103). It is not certain, at any rate, that they will 
increase their expenditure on necessaries simply because they 
have more money in their pockets if they chance to hate 
enough of necessaries already ; and if they do not, why should 
the prices of necessaries rise? In the early part of the last 
century, again, the quantity theory had one very important 
assailant in Tooke, a writer to whose remarkable powers as an 
original thinker the present generation has hitherto done 
He is passed over without mention in the 
the “Encyclopaedia Britannica.” One 
that at last he seems likely 
to come into his own. Sir Robert Giffen at a meeting 
of the Bankers’ Institute (December 16th, 1903) had 
occasion to speak of him as “the greatest economist this 
country has had,” and assuredly he was at any rate head 
and shoulders above all his contemporaries. ‘Tooke’s view on 
the subject may be briefly summarised as this: that the 
increase of money in circulation—that is to say, of real money 
as distinguished from Government paper—is often the effect, 
but never the cause, of a rise in prices. This, it may be noted 
in passing, is the opinion to which President Hadley leans. 
Tooke was principally concerned with issues of convertible 
notes, but he extends his view distinctly and specifically to 
sovereigns. He was the founder of a school which embraced 
Mr. Fullarton, who held that the purchase of all the gold 
brought to it by the Bank of England at a fixed price “ must 
inevitably operate as a bar to uny rise in prices whatever, as 
a consequence of the increased production of the mines”; 
Mr. Wilson, the founder of the Economist, who, however, 
confined the reasoning to convertible notes; and Mr. Gilbart, 
whose opinion to the effect that in the ordinary course of 
business the increase of money tended to lower prices I cited 
and commented on in a recent letter in your columns. Mr. 
Henry Dunning McLeod, Lord Farrer, Mr. Horace White, 
and all the gold monometallists of recent years may be looked 
upon as being intellectually Tooke’s lineal descendants.—I am, 
Sir, &e., WILLIAM WARRAND CARLILE. 


Limpsfield, Surrey. 


scanty justice. 
ninth edition of 


is glad to see, however, 


[To TRE EpIToR oF THE * SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Mr. Harold Cox's letter in your issue of October 26th will 
cause some surprise to many of your readers. When Mill says: 
“Tf the whole money in circulation was doubled, prices would 
be doubled,” he obviously implies that the amount of com- 
modities remains constant. It seems pretty clear that the 
effect of the increased production of gold, or of gold substi- 
tutes, can be counterbalanced by an increased production of 
other commodities if the latter increase is only big enough. 
This would be quite clear if there was only one marketubie 
article. The fact that there is not one commodity, but a 
great many, does not influence the position. Now the pro- 
duction of commodities has increased enormously, and this 
invalidates a good deal of Mr. Cox’s argument. Again, Mr. 
Cox says: “Prices fluctuate enormously.” This seems a 
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questionable statement. The prices of particular commodities 
do of course vary very largely, but we generally know the 
reasons of the variation, and know that the amount of money 
in circulation has very little to do with it. Mr. Cox, however, 
cannot be referring to these particular variations, but to 
variations in prices considered generally. And where does 
he find evidence of his enormous fluctuations ?—I am, Sir, 
&e., R. SHINDLER. 
61 Chancery Lane, W.C. 





WORKING RESULTS OF THE HARE SYSTEM OF 

ELECTION IN TASMANIA. 
(To tne Epiror or tHe “ Sprctaror.”’} 
S1r,—The successful introduction of an improved method of 
the Hare system for electing Parliamentary candidates in the 
State of Tasmania is now attracting much attention in 
America, Australia, and the United Kingdom among all who 
desire to see “fair representation,” or, as John Stuart Mill 
termed it, “real equality of representation,” in the election 
of Parliamentary representatives. It is to be regretted, how- 
ever, that friends and foes of the system alike restrict their 
attention too much to obscure or trivial details of lesser 
importance, such, for example, as the elimination of the final 
infinitesimal element of chance in the allocation of surplus, or 
excluded lowest candidates’, votes. In the Clark-Hare 
system of preference distribution at Hobart elections in 
Tasmania the actual proportion of preference retransfers in 
which any element of chance remained only represented 
1:10 per cent. of all effective votes,—representing only a 
chance element of less than one in ten thousand (!) for each 
candidate. 

The chief causes which in this country tend to produce and 
perpetuate unfair and unequal representation are: (1) in- 
equalities in the magnitude of the population of the various 
single electoral divisions, and (2) the unnecessary multiplica- 
tion of ill-defined or obscure artificial boundaries restricting— 
unjustly to all parties—the voting force to too narrow an 
area, and thereby preventing the necessary and fair com- 
bination of persons who desire to act together, without which 
their forces are at the mercy of accident, and so are often 
wasted, trammelled in choice, or misdirected. 

The following illustration may help to convey more clearly 
how numerical inequalities in single electorates may prevent 
the reasonable combination of naturally allied elemental 
forces, and may even prevent a strong majority of a given 
party within a city from securing representation justly pro- 
portionate to their total numbers :— 

ow ELecrors, ——~, 








Distribution. Totals 
City. —— oe? ° 
x Y Electorate. 
No. No. No. 

Sub-division A ......... BOO* neces ae 1,350 

in a” cenccistes oo a seats 5350 

- a! mavenete Be © sscese 1,350 

- C—O ae a 700 

- —a, | 280* ...... 650 

- C—lT BE” sccess 600 

Aggrogate............ 4,000+ «0 RINE sscces 6,000 


It is the chief merit of the Hare system—especially that 
form of it introduced in Tasmania by His Honour Mr. Justice 
Clark, and known locally as the Clark-Hare system—that it 
entirely removes all such artificial barriers to just and real 
representation of the various political forces. 

The most valuable accessory, not the primary principle, of 
Hare's system is the scheme of the quota-excess, and lowest 
excluded candidate, transfer-vote. In the ordinary system of 
voting it often happens that the fair power of majorities and 
minorities is wasted by the manner in which the votes are 
given. Hare’s method of preference vote in a very large 
measure obviates this defect. By indicating favourite candi- 
dates in order of decreasing preference, or increasing order 
of detestation, by 1, 2, 3, &c., no previous knowledge of 
strength is necessary. The Hare method is per se a sort of 
special providence, preventing the waste of valuable votes by 
automatically distributing surplus strength fairly and exactly 
to the next and next in order of preference, until at last 
the full fair strength of the particular party is properly 








* Local majority returning one representative. 
+ Aggregate majority returns only 3 representatives, 
t Agwregate minority (one-third) returus 3 representatives (i.¢., half). 








determined, If combinedly in this way any party fails to return 
one representative, it is because all the members of the party 
are too feeble in numbers to have the right to be represented. 
if the party on the whole returns one, two, three, or more 
representatives, it is for the best of all reasons, because this 
is the exact representation to which, by force of enfranchised 
numbers, it is justly and reasonably entitled.—I am, Sir, &,, 
R. M. Jounston, 


London. Government Statistician, Tasmania, 





SOCIALISM AND SEX RELATIONS. 
[To tax Eprror or THe ‘‘Specraror,”] 
Srr,—In mercy to terrified Socialists, may I ask you to allow 
me to say I am the mouthpiece of my own opinions? My 
articles in the New Age are signed, and I have never pretended 
to express the policy of any association of people. Outeasts 
cannot speak for themselves, it is invidious for men to speak 
for them, so other women must if public opinion is to be 
brought to bear on one of the most important dangers to the 
race. That is all.—I am, Sir, &c., FLORENCE Fare. 
21 Warwick Chambers, Pater Street, 
Abingdon Road, Kensington, W. 





THE LITERARY TRANSFORMATION 
SCOTLAND, 

[To Taw EpiTor oF Tus “SPRCTATOR.”] 
Srr,—While I have no objection whatever to the criticism 
passed in your last issue on my article on this subject by 
“U.J.D.,” or to such phrases as “amazing judgment” and 
“inevitably irrelevant and inept,” I should like to make three 
remarks in the hope of preventing any further misunder. 
standing of my meaning. 

(1) I have the highest respect for the late Professor Masson, 
and expressed it in my article. I do not think that I was 
disrespectful in saying that while he was admirably fitted to 
form the characters of his pupils, he was not qualified to teach 
them style. As for “unkempt criticism,” I am glad to find 
myself supported by your second correspondent. Surely it is 
open to any one to admire John Knox and yet to wish that 
some friend bad persuaded him to reduce the aggressiveness 
of his beard. 

(2) In using the phrase “ graund discoorse” I had no inten- 
tion whatever of trying to give the impression that Masson 
was “a kind of Covenanter born out of due time.” I distinctly 
indicated the subjects on which he “ discoorsed”; they had 
nothing to do with “early piety and fag-ends of Evangelical 
theology.” My point was that laymen admired his lay 
“ discoorses " as they admired those of the journalistic school 
to which he belonged, as they revelled in leading articles by 
Hugh Miller or Alexander Russel. A journalist may be an 
honest worker according to his lights and yet be compelled by 
his environment to “read assiduously and omnivorously, but 
also superficially.” 

(3) As an old student of Professor Campbell Fraser, I am 
quite aware that he was a Berkeleian; but in idealism 
Berkeley, like Kant, may lead to Hegel, and that fact 
justifies me in saying that the Professor is partly responsible 
for having “ Hegelianised academic Scotland.” As to whether 
“ academic Scotland” has “ te any appreciable or namewortby 
extent been Hegelianised at all,” I leave it to those who are 
familiar with the moral power exercised by the Cairds, and 
the present-day influence of Professor Jones of Glasgow on 
politics, theology, and civic life, to express an opinion.—I am, 
Sir, &e., THe WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


[We cannot publish any more letters on this subject— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 


OF 





PRAYER-BOOK REVISION. 

[To tue Epiror oF THe “SPEcrarTor.”) 
Sir,—Many of your readers must be grateful to you for re 
opening your columns to the subject of Prayer-book revision. 
That a revision might be required from time to time was 
distinctly admitted by the compilers themselves in their 
Preface to the Prayer-book. “They would probably,” as 
Archbishop Whately has said, “be among the very first to 
recommend some modifications of what they never designed 
to be unalterable.” 

More than three centuries have elapsed since the Prayer 
book was first put forth, more than two since the last 
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inadequate revision. In view of our enlarged knowledge of 

the laws by which God governs the world, we are now com- 

Jled to look at certain physical phenomena from a different 

standpoint from that of those who were before us. It seems 
necessary, therefore, to substitute other and more suitable 
occasional prayers and thanksgivings for some at least of 
those which were composed at a time when these laws were 
almost unknown. The reply, however, to all attempts to 
obtain what, for one reason or another, almost all admit is 
that the time is not favourable. The difficulty and danger 
arise, of course, from “our unhappy divisions,” from the 
spirit of party which paralyses all attempts in this direction. 
May I venture to point out a way in which the difficulty 
and the danger might be overcome? Would it not be 
possible to entrust to a Committee of really competent men 
the preparation of an alternative book, with instructions to 
make only such alterations as we might reasonably hope 
would commend themselves to the acceptance of the Christian 
public? The men, I believe, are still to be found. The altera- 
tions need not be many. They need not touch any point of 
doctrine. They would be concerned principally with im- 
possible rubrics. They would aim chiefly in adapting our 
services to the altered condition of things which has resulted 
from the increase of population, the spread of education, the 
change which time gives to the value and meaning of words, 
the political, and even physical, changes whereby things which 
were necessary or desirable in times gone by have become with 
the lapse of time unsuitable or obsolete. Tet such alternative 
book, so far as muy be sanctioned by authority, be allowed to 
have a trial in any congregation that may be willing to adopt 
the experiment. It might be left, like the Revised Version of 
the Bible (though let us hope with more success), either to 
win its way or fall by its own weight, I may be allowed to 
add, though I am not at liberty to give particulars, that 
such an alternative book is now being prepared by a small 
Committee under the presidency of one of the most 
learned of modern Bishops. More perhaps will be heard of 
it later on. 

Animproved Lectionary seems the most crying want. It 
must be admitted that the daily, and even Sunday, Lessons 
have not been selected with due care. Some important parts 
of Holy Scripture are omitted altogether, and other portions 
not so well suited for reading in public, or not so interesting 
or important, have been strangely preferred. Any lection out 
of the Old Testament which has a correlative in the New 
should be linked with it. This obvious principle seems almost 
to haye been overlooked. 

With regard to another of Canon Beeching’s four points, I 
may add that the American Prayer-book bas a table of twenty 
selections of Psalms, any one of which selections may be used 
instead of the present Psalms for the day. The present 
plan of going through the Psalms indiscriminately is hardly 
helpful to devotion. A penitential Psalm is succeeded some- 
times by a jubilant one. We have to change our moods with 
astartling rapidity. We should never think of going through 
any ordinary hymnal in this way, taking the hymns haphazard 
as they come. It reminds one of the perfunctory prison 
chaplain in “It is Never Too Late to Mend,” who had a pile 
of sermons and took one ever Sunday in its turn, regardlsss 
of its suitableness.—I am, Sir, &c 





‘ G. J. Cowiry-Browy. 
9 Grosvenor Street, Edinburgh. 





[To tng Enrron or Tur “SrroraTor,”] 
Sir,—We blame Roman Catholics for conducting their 
services in a tongue not understanded of the people. Are we 
any better? A great part of the noble language of our 
Prayer-book is to the poorer worshippers practically an 
unknown tongue. I speak from my own small experience. 
For some years I taught a Sunday-school class of girls of 
thirteen to fourteen, most of them daughters of shopkeepers, 
and all bright and intelligent above the average. It was a 
district with a large number of Dissenters. I found my girls’ 
attendance at church was very irregular, and when I dis- 
covered how little they understood of the services I did not 
wonder at it. As my own knowledge did not go far towards 
supplying their lack, I got a Teachers’ Prayer-book, and gave 
them a series of classes out of it, not without many misgivings 
that the dryness of the subject would result in a diminished 
attendance. They came, however, as regularly as before. 
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This teaching went on for about a year, when I had to give up 
my class on leaving the district. A short time after, to my 
pleasure and surprise, their new teacher wrote asking for the 
name of the book from which I had taught, as the class had 
requested her to go on with the lessons on the Prayer-book 
which I had been giving them. I advance with diffidence the 
suggestion that one hold the chapels have on the people is 
that in their services the people understand every word that 
is said, and in church they do not. Personally, I should much 
dislike any change, but, if the language of the Prayer-book is 
a stumbling-block to any of our brethren, let us lose no time 
in getting rid of it.—I am, Sir, &c., C. M. 





A NEEDED REFORM IN INDIAN 
ADMINISTRATION. 


(To tus Eprror or tas “ Seecrator.” } 


Sim,—In a letter published in your issue of October 26th 
Mr. Andrews called attention to the need of reform in the 
Judiciary of India, and cited a recent case in illustration. 
Of this particular case I know nothing, but speaking from 
considerable experience of judicial matters in India, I ean 
testify to the fact that a reform is, and for some time past 
has been, sorely needed. Let me state shortly how matters 
stand. At the head of the Judicial Administration in every 
district is an officer called the District and Sessions Judge, 
who exercises civil and criminal jurisdiction, and in various 
ways has control over the Magistrates of the district and the 
subordinate civil Judges whose Courts are within its limits. 
The office of District and Sessions Judge is one of those 
which is reserved for members of the Civil Service; it is only 
in rare instances that an outsider is appointed to act in that 
capacity. The complaint is that members of the Civil Service 
are appointed to these important posts without any sufficient 
training ; that the best men are not selected for them ; that, on 
the contrary, those posts are often filled by officers who have 
failed in other departments of public business; and finally, 
that men who have shown their incapacity for judicial work 
are sometimes still retained as Judges. Your correspondent 
“J.D. A.” seems to think that Mr. Andrews'’s complaint is 
sufliciently met by the observation that for the last generation 
a complete separation of the two branches of the Serviee has 
been effected. He says that at the end of seven or eight 
years’ experience every Indian civilian has to choose whether 
he shall be a Judge or an Executive officer, and has for 
the future to abide by his choice. This observation is 
correct when restricted to the provinces of Bengal and 
Bombay. But it is not much to the point, for the question 
is whether the best means are adopted for selecting and 
educating the men who shall be appointed to be the principal 
Judges in the country. Except for the Bombay Presidency, 
in which the practice prevails of appointing young civilians 
as assistant Sessions Judges, it would be no exaggeration to say 
that the aspirant to the Bench undergoes no special training. 
He has precisely the same training as his brother-officer who 
elects for au Executive career. He does not start at the bottom 
of the judicial ladder and begin with easy work in collabora- 
tion with or under the eye of an experienced superior. He 
becomes per sallum the chief judicial officer of a district, to 
whom Judges who have spent their lives in the study and 
practice of the law are supposed to look for guidance. Thirty 
years ago, when knowledge of law was rare among the native 
Judges and pleadera, the ordinary District Judge selected from 
the ranks of the Civil Service could hold his own with them 
tolerably well. But things have altered. While the average 
District Judge is no better trained than he was thirty years 
ago, there bas been a vast improvement in the native Judges. 
In their knowledge of law and their aptitude for judicial 
work they have reached a high standard, and a similar 
advance has been made by the native pleaders. The result 
is what might be expected. Members of the Civil Service 
having yet to learn their business after they become Judges, 
are placed in a position which is not fair to them, and still 
less so to their learned subordinates and the public. A 
complete change of system is required if it is desired that the 
higher judicial posts should be reserved to members of the 
Civil Service. The judicial branch must be made more 
attractive to them; men must be selected for it, and not 
pitched into it haphazard, and they must undergo some pre- 
liminary training and probation. The Government has to 
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recognise the fact that inefficiency is no less dangerous on the 
Bench than it is in Executive Departments.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. A. 8. 


[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator. } 





A MONSTROUS INJUSTICE. 
{To Tue Epiror or Tux “SexoraTor.”) 
Srr,—Can you tell me whether the following statement is in 
any way true ?P— 

“*When the English warship Victoria was lost by an unavoid- 
able collision, a few years ago, it was found that the admiral 
was intoxicated, and in his drunkenness gave the order which 
destroyed a ship and caused the loss of 500 lives.’—Illustrative 


Notes.” 
—Ian, Sir, &e., C. J. 


[Our correspondent, who writes from India, tells us that 
the above paragraph appeared in “The Sunday-school 
Superintendent and Bible Lesson Pictures,’—which we 
understand is an American publication. We have no hesita- 
tion in declaring the statement to be false. There is no 
truth whatever in the suggestion made, and it is a cruel 
injustice to the memory of a gallant and high-minded sailor. 
Grave responsibility rests upon those who have given it 
publicity, and we trust that it will be at once withdrawn and 
regret expressed for the publication. Such reparation, though 
utterly inadequate to right the great wrong done, is imperative 
in the case of a religious body.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE ALLEGED UNPOPULARITY OF THE 
ENGLISHMAN IN CANADA. 
(To tHe Eprror or tae “Srecratoer.”] 

Srr,—I venture to send you a letter dealing with the matter 
of the unpopularity of Englishmen, which is a subject that I, 
like many others of our countrymen in Canada, have con- 
sidered very attentively. My conclusion is that the thing has 
been “ worked ” for all that it is worth, and fora great deal 
more than it is worth, by a great many newspapers all through 
the Dominion, and that it may be said to exist in print but 
not in real life. A point that I never see made in connexion 
with this question is that ever since the American Revolu- 
tionary Wur and the secession of the Colonies, the English- 
man has been (in print) the “whipping-boy” of this continent. 
The Englishman is the “villain” of the drama of the United 
States, and the American Press has never ceased to jeer and 
gird at him and cover him with ridicule and contempt. And 
the Irish-American journalists bave done a very great deal to 
foster this idea. It has always seemed to me—and I have 
lived for five years in the States before coming to Canada— 
that it was just as much a matter of custom among Americans 
to laugh at Englishmen as it used to be among Englishmen to 
laugh at Frenchmen. And my argument is that the custom 
spread from the States to Canada and has taken root here, at 
all events in the Press. I can well believe that since you dis- 
cussed the matter of which I am writing you have been inun- 
dated with letters on the subject, and I feel that I owe you an 
apology for adding to the number. But Englishmen are too 
apt nowadays to approach this and other kindred subjects in 
an apologetic or deprecatory manner, which, in my humble 
opinion, is not justified either by policy or by the facts of the 
case.—I am, Sir, &c., : 2 


[No doubt the Englishman has many faults. He is pig- 
headed, he is unimpressionable, he is a grumbler, he is 
reticent to moroseness, he is critical, he is shy, he is irri- 
tating, he is apparently indifferent. Again, as Carlyle said 
of his Anglo-Saxon forefathers, he is apt to move about in 
“pot-bellied equanimity.” But grant all this a hundred 
times over, and still the wiser mind must admit that it is not 
the whole truth, and that there is another side to the English- 
man,—a side which calls for the respect and admiration 
of the world. None have known the Englishman truly and 
judged him fairly without finding out in the end that 
“there’s something in the English after all.” The typical 
Englishman is never petty, nor vain, nor uncertain, nor un- 
trustworthy. He does not shirk but courts responsibility, 
and is at his best when it is placed upon him. Even the 
poor and the uneducated have something of the statesman’s 
outlook on life,—the instinct for moderation and compromise 
and for keeping within bounds. The Englishman may be 
difficult to drive and control, a searcher for imaginary wrongs 








—a “sea-lawyer”—but he has in him a respect for law which 
isa second nature. In spite of his grumblings, no man faves 
real hardships better or is less cowed by misfortune, and hence 
he is the best of pioneers and adventurers,—the most up. 
daunted of frontiersmen as of seafarers. When all is said, 
we may indeed fit to him, with a difference, the noble words 
that end Johnson’s critical estimate of Milton: “But he wag 
born for whatever is arduous: difficulties vanish at his touch 
and his heritage is not the greatest of earthly Empires only 
because it is not the first."—Ep. Spectator.] 





DABCHICKS IN ST. JAMES’S PARK. 
(To rugs Eprror or tHe “ Sprcraror.’’} 
Srr,—While walking across St. James’s Pack recently I 
saw four dabchicks which were being chased by two black. 
headed gulls. The dabchicks dived frequently to escape their 
pursuers, and one of them even took to the wing,—a rare sight 
ina London park. Though Yarrell states that small birds 
form part of the diet of the black-headed gull, I have never 
before seen this bird molesting other birds in the park, except 
to take food from them. In this case the gulls seemed to be 
intent on eating the dabchicks themselves.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. M. Crook. 
National Iiberal Club, Whitehall Place, S.W. 


NURSERIES OF SEA-FOWL. 


Tus “Sproraror.”) 





[To Tus Eptron oF 
Srr,—It is perhaps partly my fault that the error which bas 
crept into print in the publication of my letter in your issue 
of September 7th is in existence. ‘“ North Uist ”—an island 
of the Outer Hebrides—should be, as in my letter, “ North 
Unst.” Unst (or “ North Unst” as it is called by many) is a 
promising field for a bird-watcher, several species being met 
there fairly plentifully which are rare in other parts of 
what in this part of the world we cail “the Old Country.” 
But for the fact that confusion of the names Unst and Uist 
rather tends to blur the idea my previous letter intended to 
suggest, it would have been unnecessary to write again,—the 
more so since “ The Coast” is, at its best, still some eleven 
days from “ The Strand,” and subjects such as this are of minor 
importance to many of our fellow-readers.—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. Linpsay THACKER, 
Little Mountain, Hope, B.C. 





AIRSHIPS. 
[To rae EpiTor or THE “SeecraTor.”] 
Sir,—Your correspondent 8. Beale (Spectator, October 26th) 
gives an eighteenth-century prophecy of “the nations’ airy 
navies grappling in the central blue.” May I mention that the 
idea is as old as the Indian epic of Mahabharata, where Salwa 
fights with Krishna from his car of costly metals which 
mancuvres in the sky two miles above the combatants? For 
the account of the battle see the English translation of 
Pratap Chandra Ray, Vol. IL., p. 60.—I am, Sir, &c., 
EMERITUS. 





THE MEANING OF SOCIALISM. 
[To tHe Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” ) 
Srr,—The best statement of the problem which is now 
agitating so many minds is contained in a letter dated 
in 1795 and called “ Thoughts and Details on Scarcity,” by 
Edmund Burke, He writes :— 


“It is one of the finest problems in legislation, and what has 
often engaged my thoughts whilst I followed that profession, 
‘What the State ought to take upon itself to direct by the public 
wisdom, and what it ought to leave, with as little interference as 
possible, to individual discretion.’ Nothing, certainly, can be laid 
down on the subject that will not admit of exceptions, many 
permanent, some occasional. But the clearest line of distinction, 
which I could draw, whilst I had my chalk to draw any line, 
was this: that the state ought to confine itself to what 
regards the state, or the creatures of the state, namely, 
the exterior establishment of its religion: its magistracy: 
its revenue: its military force by sea and land: the corpora- 
tions that owe their existence to its fiat: in a word, to every- 
thing that is truly and properly [Burke's italics] public, to the 
public peace, to the public safety, to the public order, to the 
public prosperity. In its preventive police it ought to be sparing 
of its efforts, and to employ means, rather few, unfrequent, and 
strong, than many, and frequent, and of course, as they multiply 
their puny politic race, and dwindle, small and feeble. Statesmen 
who know themselves will, with the dignity which belongs to 
wisdom, proceed only in this superior orb and first mover of their 
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ch : izilantly, severely, courageously; whatever remains 
es re. seovtile for iteell. But as they descend from 
ce - tate to a province, from a province to a parish, and from a 

= h to a private house, they go on accelerated in their fall. 
4 = cannot [ Burke’s italics} do the lower duty ; and, in propor- 
q, : oo they try it, they will certainly fail in the higher. They 
ls : pS to know the different departments of things: what belongs 
18 ; leat and what manners alone can regulate. To these, great 


b, ty politicians may give a leaning, but they cannot give a law. 











ly I have beard Burke described as the greatest intellect that 
ever devoted itself to practical politics, so I suppose these 
observations are worth consideration. To me they appear to 
sum up and state the whole question.—I am, Sir, &e., 
V. DE S. Fowke. 
I New University Club, St. James's Street, S.W 
o 
ir 
7 rey 
PORTRY. 
8 
r — 
t THE MAMELUKE’'S LEAP. 
. emai 
On March Ist, 1811, Mohammed Ali, Pasha of Egypt, invited the Mameluke 
Ewirs to a feast in the citadel at Cairo and massacred all of them save one, 
Emin Bey, into whose mouth the following verses are put}. 
Wiru clang of cymbals and rattle of drums, 
In searlet and in gold, 
My mates and I went forth to die 
In the heart of the Pasha’s hold, 
) There was never a voice to bid us stay, 


There was never a warning word, 
But the guests of his feast were the unclean beast 
And the wide-winged scavenger bird. 


But when we rode through the long bazaar 
The traders all made way, 

Aud far and near men shrank in fear 
From the sight of our array, 

As with clank of seabbard and clatter of hoof 
We rode to the Pasha’s board, 

The cream and flower of the Mameluke power, 
The masters of the sword. 


When as we came to the citadel ramp 
The sun was red and high, 

But we looked our last e’er his light was passed 
Upon God's good earth and sky. 

For as we rode up the citadel lane 
(And steep it is to ride) 

The way was blocked and the gates were locked, 
And death was on either side, 


The Pasha’s soldiers lined the road, 
Wild men from over sea, 

To left and right, in kirtles white, 
With guns and musketry. 

Small hope was there to scale the walls 
That frowned on either hand, 

From overhead the flying lead 
Made mock of steed and brand. 


Our blades leapt out, our heels drove home, 
We galloped to and fro, 

But never a man from rear to van 
Could reach the mocking foe. 

The red sparks flew from our chargers’ hoofs, 
The narrow roadway rang 

With curse and groan, with the bullet's moan, 
And armour’s clash and clang. 


For me, I had passed the upper gate 
Or ever the fray began, 

And hand on haft I turned and laughed 
As the murderers fired and ran. 

I drove my mare to the platform wide 
Where the black guns stand a-row, 

With a shake of the rein I spurred amain 
And leapt to the desert below. 


A jarring crash and a whirl of sand 

—It was fifty feet and more— 
And my mare lay dead, but I rose and fled, 
Though body and hearé were sore, 











Through the Tombs of the Kings and the desert sana 
Till I met with a caravan; 

And far from the ken of the Pasha’s men 
I dwell in Kordofan. 


Now the curse of God and the Prophet of God, 
The curse of the Seven Imams, 
Lie heavy as lead on the Pasha’s head 
And on each of his dog Nizams! 
But may grain and water of Paradise 
Be the lot of my good grey mare, 
Who bore me clear from that house of fear 
When my comrades perished there! 
J. H. Kniaut-Apkin, 








BOOKS. 


MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS’S NEW POEMS.* 

Ir is with no small pleasure that we record the appearance of 
Mr. Stepben Phillips’s new volume of poems, a volume in 
which he returns to the elegiac and gnomic mood that marked 
his earlier work, Though none felt or expressed more 
strongly than we did the dramatic force and splendour of Mr. 
Phillips's first three plays, we were obliged to remark a falling 
off from his previous high standard in his last work, Nero. 
There was in that play a forced, mechanical note and a lack 
of true inspiration. Thoueh the rhetoric was often gorgeous 
and the verse majestically ornate, it lacked, as a whole, 
humanity and the power to touch the heart and sway the 
mind, and we feared lest Mr. Phillips, like too many modern 
poets, had lost the ability to follow the gleam. Unless, how- 
ever, we are to assume that the poems in the present volume 
were written before Nero—an assumption which we see no 
reason to make—our doubts and fears were evidently ground- 
less. There is no change here, and the poems almost without 
exception are characteristic of Mr, Phillips’s best work. The 
first, “ Endymion,” though it cannot be accused of sameness, 
is in style and treatment very much like “ Marpessa” and its 
kindred blank-verse poems,—poems which, though they are 
in no sense imitative, make Mr. Phillips in a special degree 
the representative of the Tennysonian tradition. Exquisite is 
Endymion’s address to Selene when she makes him immortal 
with a kiss. He tells her how that kiss has transformed him, 
and how he has become a sharer of the world’s joys and 
sorrows, passions and hopes :— 


“Ah! Ah! what hasthoudone? For I am thrilled 

With perils in the enchanted dawn of Time, 

And I begin to sorrow for strange things 

And to be sad with men long dead: O now 

I suffer with old legends, and [ pine 

At long sea-glances for a single sail. 

Yet have I deeper pleasure than ever yet : 

What now I feel, I would not now forego ; 

This folding closer, and this drawing up 

To the still Soul which hath imagined us, 

Listen! the sea is on the verge of speech, 

The breeze hath something private for me: Night 

Would lead me, like a creature dumb, with signs, 

And though I grieve with all, with all I live: 

I am a sitter by the cottage-fire : 

By perfect sleeping children; by the bed 

Of the cold maid who slumbers in her bloom ; 

Of lovers clasped together after years, 

Long years; I pace the deck superb of ships, 

I charge amid the hurtle of faces grim, 

I sing at eve to aged silent men.” 
Informed, too, with the true poetic inspiration are the words in 
which Selene recognises that she cannot give herself to the 
love of a mortal, and leave her appointed tasks undone :— 

“ Sweet, I must set thee down; for now I seo 

How cruel the eternal ways of heaven ; 

That only from my loneliness comes light, 

That my bereaved life this candle is. 

I may not overlong approach the earth. 

I had so yearned for joy; and to be loved 

A little, if only such a simple love 

As hath a gleaner's wife in evening hour— 

Kind hands, a*still and sweet anxiety, 

srave prudent talk about the coming day, 

Even with this could I have been so pleased. 

I had but hoped for happiness ; yet this 

Most natural hope estranged the faithful sea, 

Eclipsed the earth, brought Nature near to death. 


* New Poems, By Stephen Phillips. London: John Laue. [4s. 61.] 
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Those then who hear the torch may not expect 

Sweet arms, nor touches, no, nor any home 

But brilliant wanderings and bright exile.” 
Mr. Phillips has given us much beautiful verse on the simple 
pieties of the hearth, but none, we think, more beautiful than 
those two lines :— 

“ Kind hands, a still and sweet anxiety, 

Brave prudent talk about the coming day.” 

We have remarked on a previous occasion how Mr, Phillips, 
though clearly without any pedantic intention and without 
any laborious effort, falls in his handling of the heroic couplet 
into the metrical mood of Dryden. The fact is very 
curious, since, as far as we know, no other English poet has 
managed to catch exactly that type of majestic energy and 
potent passion of metrical effects which belongs to the great 
master of narrative, satiric, and dramatic rhyme. Keats, if 
we remember rightly, thought he was “tracking” Dryden 
when he wrote “Lamia,” yet, as a matter of fact, nothing 
could be less like Dryden in style than that exquisite 
piece of melody. Our readers will realise what we mean by a 
Dryden-like inspiration if we quote a portion of Mr. Phillips’s 
soul-moving poem, “ Grief and God” :— 

“ He, as I think, intends that we shall rise 

Only through pain into His Paradise, 

Woe! woe! to those who placidly suspire, 

Drowned in security, remote from fire ; 

Who under the dim sky and whispering trees 

By peaceful slopes and passing streams have ease ; 

Whose merit is their uncommitted sins, 

Whose thought is heinous, but they shun the gins 

And those o’erflowering pits that take the strong, 

The baited sweetness and the honeyed wrong; 

Who watched the falling yet who never fell, 

Shadows not yet ascended into Hell. 

No sacred pang disturbs their secular life, 

Eluding splendour and escaping strife ; 

They die not, for they lived not; under earth 

Their bodies urge the meaner flowers to birth : 

Unstung, unfired, untempted was their soul ; 

Easy extinction is their utmost goal.” 
The very next poem to “Grief and God” is an exceedingly 
strong and original attempt to render into verse the mystic 
notion of a section of spiritualists who believe that great and 
terrible deeds may sometimes imprint, as it were, a scar upon 
the moral and spiritual universe. ‘The Cities of Hell” are 
created by the murders and dark deeds of the wicked, and in 
them the drama of man’s crimes is being perpetually re-enacted 
until repentance unbuilds and dissolves them and releases 
their inhabitants. We will not, however, quote from this 
poem, but leave it to the judgment of our readers. 

Two or three occasional poems are to be found in the 
volume. One which deals with the death of Mr. Gladstone is 
full of fine if somewhat conventional thoughts expressed with 
strength and sincerity. Here is a verse as a sample :— 

“The saint and poet dwell apart: but thou 
Wast holy in the furious press of men, 
And choral in the central rush of life. 
Yet didst thou love old branches and a book, 
And Roman verses on an English lawn.” 
The last verse of this elegy opens with two notable lines :-— 
“Thou gav’st to party strife the epic note, 
And to debate the thunder of the Lord.” 
Another poem dealing with current affairs is entitled “A 
Man,” and is evidently the outcome of a feeling which 


possessed a large part of the nation during the crisis of the | 


Boer War, when men, not altogether justly we think, believed 





| 


that the politicians were not serious in their handling of the | 


crisis which bad overtaken them. 
Phillips’s indictment :— 
“ Sirs, not with battle ill-begun 
We charge you, not with fields unwon 
Nor headlong deaths against the darkened gun ; 


Here is Mr. Stephen 


But with a lightness worse than dread ; 
That you but laughed, who should have led, 
And tripped like dancers amid all our dead, 
You for no failure we impeach, 

Nor for those bodies in the breach, 

But for a deeper shallowness of speech. 
When every cheek was hot with shame, 
When we demanded words of flame, 
O ye were busy but to shift the blame!” 

One of the most poignant and terrible poems in the whole 
book is “The Son.” It is, indeed, too moving for quotation 
here. But if we say this, we do not mean to suggest that the 
theme was ill-chosen for tragic verse. 











Almost the only poem in the present volume which = 
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hold Mr. Phillips was unwise in giving to the world is the 
poem entitled “ The Torturers,” for it lends support to thosa 
hasty purveyors of conventional sentimentality who cannot 
endure the thought of punishment to the evildoer, and who 
in their excess of pity have no pity for the victims of cruel 
and lust. They forget how deep the injury which might, in 
must, be done to those tempted to sin if we were to abandon 
punishment and all its deterrent effects. 

Before we leave Mr. Phillips's book we must say a word as 
to the short dramatic piece, “Iole,” with which it concludes, 
In truth, “Tole” is not a play, but rather a dramatic elegy of 
the kind first devised by Landor in his Hellenics. The story 
is simple enough,—the story of Jephtha’s daughter. Pelias 
going forth to war, vows that he will slay in sacrifice the first 
thing which, on his return as a victor, he meets coming out of 
his door. That proves to be his daughter Iole, who is just 
about to be wedded to her lover. Hearing her doom, she tells 
us how she had longed for the arms of the bridegroom and for 
the joys of motherhood. Yet now that she knows these must 
be put from her she is content :— 

“ Yet, father, yet, beloved, there hath crept 
Into mine ear a far and secret call ; 
A sweet, and a low, and yet a mighty voice, 
I know not whence, that sayeth to me, ‘Come!’ 
Something is touched within me from on hich, 
Nobler than care for thee, or love of thee, 
Or holier wish for children, or desire 
For the earth splendour ; something that ere now 
Hath urged to deeds whereof we reason not, 
To deeds which bow the head and blind the eyes; 
Mighty rejections of uplifted souls, 
And sea-shore pyres and ever-ringing deaths, 
And dooms that dazzle still from setting suns.” 

We cannot leave Mr. Phillips’s book without expressing the 
hope that, while not neglecting the drama—for there never was 
a time when we had greater need of good dramatic verse—he 
will also not fail to cultivate the elegiac Muse. That form of 
verse suits his mind and temperament, and also suits the age. 
We see no reason, however, why he should confine himself 
to classic themes for his idyllic parables. He will find in 
English history plenty of worthy themes. He has, indeed, 
proved this by the beautiful poem, “The Quest of Edith,” 
which describes how Harold’s mother and his love seek his 
dead body together on the field of Senlac. The conflict 
between high policy, love of country, and womanly emotion 
which raged in the breast of Elizabeth would afford material 
for a tragic idyll. Again, if Mr. Phillips desires a subject 
for a play, why should he not take “the treason and death 
of the Earl of Essex”? There are dramatic possibilities of 
the higbest order. There is nothing more effective on the 
stage than a play within a play. But Essex caused the play 
of Richard II, with its deposition scenes, to be acted before 
his fellow-conspirators the night before his attempt. This 
was, indeed, the most important piece of evidence preferred 
against him by the Attorney-General, Francis Bacon. It 
would not be too bold an example of dramatic license to 
assume that Shakespeare was one of the band of players 
which Essex, like Hamlet, used for a political purpose. 





SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN’S NEW VOLUME* 
Most of Sir George Trevelyan’s admirers have grudged him 
to America. It appeared more fitting that he should exercise 
his great powers of historical writing in a place which he loved, 
and among a society which he knew intimately, than that he 
should write long volumes on that chain of inconsequent 
skirmishes called the American Revolution. His talent 
seemed so modish and urbane that it could not attain its true 
stature far from the London of the Georges. Any one can mosaic 
together from despatches and journals the story of a war, but 
the true historian of society is rare indeed. The third volume 
of his history of the American Revolution has convinced us 
that these regrets are foolish. For Sir George Trevelyan 
proves himself an admirable military historian, showing merits 
of lucidity, arrangement, and criticism which his earlier work 
had not prepared us for. It is true that he has lost the charm 
of his first manner, with its astounding plenitude of lightly 
borne knowledge and its allusive grace of style; but he has 
acquired another kind of charm. We get glimpses of the old 





* The American Revolution, Part IIT, By the Right Hon. Sir George Otto 
Trevelyan, Bart, London: Longmans and Co, [12s. 6d. net.] 
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anner in passages like the sketch of Captain André and the 
a of Howe's meschianza; but for the most part the qualities 
of the work are more sober and substantial. Wit, of course, 
never leaves it. There is scarcely a page that does not show 
some bappy Macaulayan turn of phrase and some hint of 
gentle comedy. Take these extracts chosen at random :— 

“Yn the course of nineteen months they framed and promul- 


four successive army-systems ; each of which, in spite of 
a defects, had at least this merit about it, that it produced 
some sort of army.” ; ' 
«General Prescott had, twice over and very easily, been made 
the Americans, who came to regard him as a con- 
ulating medium for buying back their own captured 


story 


prisoner by 
venient circ 
Generals.” 

“Some compared him [Franklin] to Diogenes, and some to 
Phocion,—about whom they can have known very little ; for, if 
Phocion had been a Pennsylvanian of Anno Domini 1776, he 
would, beyond all question, have been a strenuous and uncom- 
promising supporter of the British connexion. 

“Barly in the Revolution..... the fortress was surprised 

and captured, without a blow or a shot, by Ethan Allen—under 
the special grace, (according to his own account,) of the Great 
Jehovah, and with the more mundane, but very effectual, 
co-operation of Benedict Arnold. ..... Patriotic Americans 
thenceforward held it as an article of faith that Ticonderoga was 
impregnable against all assailants who were less enterprising, and 
less dear to Providence, than themselves.” 
We found the earlier volumes a little heavy, but we find the 
present one most entertaining, for both author and campaign 
seem to have got into their stride. The truth is that Sir 
George Trevelyan, who was formerly sympathetic to the 
Americans for arid political reasons, is now sympathetic out 
of an honest admiration for gallant conduct. He understands 
the greatness of the leaders and the hardihood of the rank- 
and-file. He is no longer defending a very indefensible 
Congress: he is telling the story of Washington and Arnold 
and Hamilton. Between the American Congress and the 
British Government there was not much to choose; but the 
eause for which Washington fought is a different matter. 
This new interest makes him far more appreciative of the 
British leaders. He treats Howe and Burgoyne and Corn- 
wallis with fairness and sympathy, and, if he dislikes Lord 
George Germaine, he dislikes equally Dr. Benjamin Rush. In 
cold blood our criticism would be that he is a little unjust to 
the British case as against America, and a little too just to 
it as against France. But as between, not the Governments, 
but the armies, there is not a suspicion of the partisan. 

The present volume begins with Burgoyne’s Saratoga 
Campaign, and ends with the fight at Monmouth Court- 
house and the French Alliance. The curtain rises on 
Washington fighting an apparently losing battle. Then 
comes Lord George Germaine’s great strategical scheme, 
which failed with Burgoyne’s surrender, and then the 
British occupation of Philadelphia, which for a while looked 
like an effective checkmate. The curtain falls on a collection 
of blunders, such as the recall of Howe and the evacuation of 
Philadelphia, and before the book ends the ultimate success 
of the Revolution is assured. Howe was a good man in a 
fight, but a bad strategist, who never really grasped the 
nature of the resistance to Britain. He was too much a 
Fabius, and “a campaign in which the part of Fabius was 
doubled, and that of Hannibal altogether omitted, was 
exhilarating to no one.” He was, however, in an impos- 
sible position, being constantly interfered with by the 
worst man who ever sat in a War Office. Lord George 
Germaine out of his profound ignorance undertook to 
direct the campaign, and he failed to supply his generals 
on the spot with the bare necessaries of war. Moreover, he 
had no glimmering of the essentials of the problem. “In order 
to beat down the resistance, and enforce the obedience, of an 
armed and resolute population dispersed over an enormous 
extent of country, of which many districts are only partially 
settled, or altogether unreclaimed from the desert, an over- 
whelming superiority of strength on the side of the invader 
is an indispensable requisite.” Saratoga is an instance of an 
adventure foredoomed to failure in which a British army, 
unsupported and hopelessly entangled, showed brilliant re- 
source and courage. Burgoyne, with all his faults, was an 
admirable soldier, and what man could do in a foredoomed 
enterprise was done by him. Great, however, as were the 
difficulties of our leaders, they were matched by those which 
Washington had to face. His army was still to make, and he 
Was subject to an administrative system which it would be a 














compliment tocall empirical. His levies had the agreeable Boer 
habit of going off to their homes as soon as they judged that fight- 
ing was over. His commissariat, transport, and artillery had tobe 
hurriedly extemporised, and were liable to perpetual breakdowns. 
Congress, from which he took his orders, is the standing 
instance of the impossibility of administration by debate. 
Men like Samuel Adams were honestly averse to delegating 
any scrap of executive authority. Far better to have Howe at 
their door than admit that they were not capable of fighting 
a great war by means of windy discussions. They were 
jealous of Washington, who had won a popularity denied 
to them, and many of them were more bent on wrecking 
his career than on defeating the British. “ Ill-informed and 
malevolent civilians,” Sir George Trevelyan calls them,—these 
talkers who called Greene a sycophant, Sullivan a braggart, 
and Stirling a sot. But for the courage of the warriors whom 
they reviled, they would long ago, says Sir George, have 
dangled on a British gallows with the Declaration of 
Independence hung round their necks. Their idol was the 
incompetent Horatio Gates, and Washington had to face 
intrigues and cabals which might have driven a less pure- 
spirited patriot into the other camp. The American cause 
suffered, too, from other misfortunes. All the Ambassadors 
in Europe save Franklin were fools, who did nothing but 
foist off on the American Army a set of worthless European 


| adventurers, who were given posts over the heads of many 


brilliant soldiers. ‘“ When affairs were taken out of the hands 
of boards, and given over to competent individuals; when 
single ambassadors superseded diplomatic commissions in 
Europe, and chiefs of departments took the place of adminis- 
trative committees at home; then, and not till then, the 
long and weary conflict was at last brought to a successful 
issue.” 

The one drop of comfort in Washington’s cup was the 
loyalty of his “family,” that brilliant entourage which shared 


| his trials and paved the way for his successes. Sir George 


Trevelyan has given us admirable portraits of the chief 
fighting men of the Revolution. Washington himself stands 
out in these pages as one of the greatest, because the most 
typical, men of English blood. We see Greene and Knox, 
homely but effective warriors; Alexander Hamilton, the brain 
of the reconstruction, and one of the most gallant soldiers 
of the war; Philip Schuyler, who showed something of 
Washington’s lofty and disinterested patriotism under 
insults which even Washington had not to face; Benedict 
Arnold, the Ney of the campaign, who darts like wildfire from 
State to State, and is always in the heart of the fighting. Of 
Lafayette we get a pleasant impression. His loyalty to his 
leader should redeem much of “ Cromwell-Grandison’s” 
subsequent folly. But the book is more than a picture- 
gallery; it isa very stirring narrative of battles. The British 
capture of Ticonderoga, Stark’s fight at Bennington, and the 
long-drawn struggle at Saratoga, Brandywine, the American 
rout at Paoli and their wonderful recovery at Germantown, 
are all told with lucidity and spirit. To us the most im- 
pressive chapter in the war is Valley Forge, where during a 
severe winter, forgotten by Congress, and with Howe in the 
capital city, Washington held together the ragged and starved 
remnant of anarmy. “ You cannot conquer the Americans,” 
said Chatham; and to those who had eyes to see, Valley 
Forge was the proof of ultimate victory. The spirit of 
Cromwell was in Washington, and something also of Crom- 
well’s faith :-— 

“The old ironmaster of Valley Forge, with whom he lodged, 
used to relate that one day, while strolling up the creek, he found 
the General’s horse fastened to a sapling. Searching round, he 
saw Washington in a thicket by the road-side, on his knees in 
prayer, with tears running down his cheeks. The honest man, 
who was a Quaker preacher, ‘felt that he was upon holy ground, 
and withdrew unobserved.’ On returning home he told his wife 
that the nation would surely survive its troubles, because if there 
was anyone on earth that the Lord would listen to, it was George 
Washington.” 





THE COMPLETE SHOT.* 
Mr. TEASDALE-BuCKELL knows so much about so many 
branches of shooting that he must have recognised the danger 
of using so catholic a title for his book on shooting as 7'he 
Complete Shot. He has not only shot and lived amongst 
shooters since his boyhood, but for fourteen years he was 





* The Complete Shot. By G. T. Teasdale-Buckell. Loudon: Methuen and 
Co, [i2s, 6d, net.) 
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editor of Land and Water, and so came into communication 
with many channels of information which are denied to the 
private individual. With such an experience he must have 
doubted whether the title of his book—one of a series of 
“complete” sportsmen—would be thought satisfactory by 
all, or indeed many of those who have made a keen 
study of shooting. In Walton’s day it was possible for 
aman to be a “compleat angler”; so little was known by 
the average man, so small, comparatively speaking, was the 
field of knowledge, and so undisputed was Walton's title to be 
a complete teacher. But who to-day can be, or would be, the 
complete shot? If he is to limit his activities and his know- 
ledge to England alone, he must know all that there is to be 
known of the shooting, breeding, and “keepering” of grouse, 
pheasants, partvidges, and duck; he must have seen wild- 
fowling from the gazes of the Hampshire Avon, and have 
taken his punt out over Essex and Norfolk estuaries. To be 
“ complete,” however, he must go north to Scotland to learn 
the art and the intricacy of deer-stalking; must learn the differ- 
ences between the moors of Dumfriesshire or Perthshire and 
those of Yorkshire or Wales; he must be able to contrast the 
snipe of a Scotch bog in August with those of a Welsh marsh 
in November; he must certainly go to Ireland to understand 
what can be meant by woodcock-shooting; and even then 
he will not have come by a sufficiently encyclopaedic 
experience to warrant the use of Walton's adjective, 
unless he has discovered how easy it is to miss blue-rocks 
tumbling out above a dancing cockle of a boat under Scottish 
headlands, and a hundred other minor forms of difficult 
shooting which can only come the way even of the luckiest 
shooter by accident, and of which only personal experience 
makes description worth reading. With that addition, he 
will still have written of only half of his subject; the natural 
history of his quarry, which helps the gunner to some of the 
happiest of his shooting, would still remain. Finally, he 
would not yet bave included in his volume a reference to any 
kind of shooting peculiar to foreign countries; he would have 
said nothing about the big game of four continents; to come 
nearer home, he would have left Bisley untouched and all that 
is meant by target and military shooting. 

Mr. Buckell realises that he must eliminate much if he is 
to produce a book of manageable size, and he explains in his 
preface where he has tried to draw the line. His guiding rule 
has been to leave out what most people know already, and to 
deal with questions which game preservers and shooters in 
this and other countries are thinking and talking about. He 
has not always succeeded in this; he assumes, for instance, 
that “most people know already” all there is to be known 
about the question of “towered” birds, whereas probably not 
one shooter in a hundred has really studied what is a very 
queer little problem. Mr. Buckell remarks that “the myth 
about ‘towered’ partridges always falling dead and on 
their backs does not require dealing with, as might 
have been the case a quarter of a century ago,” observing 
in passing that “when partridges ‘tower’ they are not 
necessarily, but only sometimes, hit in the lungs, but have 
often received a rap on the head just not enough to render 
them totally unconscious.” But that leaves the explanation 
of the phenomenon still obscure. The writer has seen many 
“towered” birds, but what he has never seen is a partridge 
“tower” after being hit coming towards the gun. The bird 
that “towers” is always hit going away, which suggests the 
theory that “towering” has something to do with a struck 
spine, not a rap on the head or a pellet in the lungs. Does 
not this come under the head of problems which “ shooters 
are thinking about”? It has at least not yet been finally 
explained. What, again, is a “high” bird? Some shooters 
laugh at the idea of pheasants killed much higher than thirty 
yards above the gun, and assert that the eye focuses birds so 
differently when looking vertically and horizontally that the 
bird which is apparently a great distance off when looked at 
vertically is in reality comparatively close. Nothing, surely, 
could be more absurd, but it is a thesis frequently and stoutly 
upheld by otherwise intelligent people; Mr. Buckell, with his 
great powers of setting out mathematical problems clearly, 
might have done something to lessen the heat with which 
the question is occasionally argued. It must be admitted, 
however, that in many respects Mr. Buckell covers the ground 
as fully and as authoritatively as it could be covered. Of 
gun-dogs and the various forms of field trials probably no 
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writer has seen or written more, and the hundred-odd 
which he devotes to this subject are on the whole the most 
valuable part of the book. No one desirous of training his 
own puppy could do better than study the admirable chapters 
in which Mr. Buckell deals with the best methods, many of 
them entirely his own, of teaching a dog his work in the 
field. He has little to say for the dog-shows, and rightly, 
for they have laid far too much stress upon mere beauty 
and shape, to the neglect of stamina and cleverness, “A 
long, refined head is a beauty at the shows,” the author 
remarks drily, “but it holds no brains that amount to 
anything. But worse than all this is the fact that the 
hunting instinct has lapsed in the show breeds. To 
be induced to range they must be excited.” Whereas “in 
the truly bred pointer or setter you may start by re. 
pressing, go on by directing, and end by many ‘dressings,’ 
but you cannot weaken the hunting instinct, however you try 
to do it.” The following, simple though it is, could only have 
been written by a master who does not wish to repeat the 
elementary advice about hand-breaking. “It is much more 
simple to say that a puppy must be talked to like a little 
child. It will be much quicker than the child to take the 
meaning, but it remains a child, if a quick one, all its life.” 
The only criticism that we have to make, indeed, as regards 
the part of the book devoted to gun-dogs is that it bears 
rather tvo large a proportion to the whole. There ought to 
be more than four pages devoted to deer-stalking if gun-dogs 
take a hundred. Still, it is true that to write much on deer. 
stalking may mean going over old ground. 

The fact is that what is wanted in a new book about 
shooting, or any sport about which much has already been 
written, is the direct personal note. That is why Mr. Buckell 
is so successful in writing about dogs. He gives his own 
experience, and tells his own stories. He is equally interesting 
when he gives you first-hand criticism by such famous shots as 
Mr. Rimington Wilson or Lord Walsingham on their own 
shooting, or when he propounds his theory of the possibilities 
of sending pheasants out of low cover high over the guns, 
based on actual observation of what bas been done on difficult 
ground. He is not less instructive on the various methods of 
bringing up pheasants and partridges, especially in his 
development of the rather paradoxical idea that “ partridge 
preservers are now, and will be more in the future, indebted 
to the fox for their sport.” Another subject which has 
become of particular interest during the last two or three 
years—the shooting of wild ducks artificially reared—is hardly 
given quite the space it deserves, though the author is duly 
appreciative of the admirable sport it may afford if the ducks 
are properly sent over the guns. But Mr. Buckell does least 
justice, perhaps, to snipe-shooting. It is true that books have 
been written on it; but even a short chapter ought not to 
contain such counsel as: “if you can shoot above him when 
his wing goes up for a twist and at a distance of 40 or 45 
yards, with no, 8 shot, you will probably kill him.” Snipe- 
shooting is difficult, but not as difficult as that. 

Mr. Buckell’s pages, full of original observation and 
research, suggest a final question. Is it likely that the 
present fashion of preferring driven game to walked-up 
grouse or partridges will change back again? The author 
seems to think it may, and that as soon as it is realised 
that the shooting schools can teach proficiency in killing 
driven birds, it may be found that there is an increased 
fascination in wilder and less conventional sport. That is 
perhaps doubtful. It may be true that it is easier to drop 
a right and left of rocketing pheasants than a brace of grouse 
rising far out in October. But the first is surely a much 
more inspiriting performance than the other. A shot may be 
so difficult as to be fluky; and flukiness brings in an element 
of dissatisfaction at once. Of walked-up game, snipe stand in 
a class by themselves; but the rest will probably continue to 
be driven, with the object more and more in view of increasing 
the difficulty for the gun. 





HOMER FOR CHILDREN.* 
THE directness and great simplicity of Homer can be rendered 
into English only by scholars. Others have tried and have 
failed, because “simple English” which is not guided by the 
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nstere selective power of the scbolar’s mind generally means 
caneceoeat affectations or hideous inappropriatenesses. 


Matthew Arnold had the supreme simplicity of Homer in 
mind when he chose hexameters as the best medium for a 
verse translation, because he associated English hexameters 
with the simplicity of such a narrative poem as “ Evangeline. 
Here, however, we deal with prose, and, unlike Matthew 
Arnold, bave not to pillory even a scholar’s translation. 
Prose translations, no doubt, are easier; but even so, we think 
British children have long been extremely happy in their 
translators. What Lamb did for Shakespeare, and what 
Kingsley did for Greek stories in his Heroes, Professor Church 
for many years has done with method and perfect taste and 
scholarship for a good part of the classics. Many of his 
readers must feel that he first rescued for their rebellious 
schoolboy minds the fascinating classical stories, which were 
in danger of slipping away from them unappreciated for ever. 
They can hardly look now upon the volumes in which Professor 
Church made Herodotus, Cicero, Livy, Virgil, Lucian, and 
the rest speak with a new and interesting voice without feeling 
something of that emotion of gratitude which Keats felt 
towards Chapman. The voice that was well-nigh drowned by 
the groanings of innu.nerable schoolboys was, after all, a true 
and very buman voice. Professor Church’s Stories from Homer 
seemed to us to be almost the last word in successful 
simplicity; but we can testify after reading the book before 
us that he still had a little simplicity up his sleeve. The 
narrative is suited in every possible way to a child’s under- 
standing; it is childlike without a trace of childisbness; and 
it is a rare pleasure for old readers of Professor Church to see 
that his zest is as keen as ever, hia tact as unfailing, and his 
instinct for seizing essentials as swift and true. Mr. Lang is, 
of course, one of the most ardent and ingenious of Homeric 
scholars. He has written daring treatises and at least one 
first-rate poem on Homeric subjects ; the plain Englishman of 
to-day thinks of Mr. Lang when he thinks of Homer, as the 
plain Englishman of yesterday thought of Mr. Gladstone in 
the same circumstances. Yet Mr. Lang’s purpose in his latest 
book is ina sense much less Homeric than Professor Church's. 
He knows a vast amount about the Homeric period, and he 
cannot refrain from letting it out. Professor Church's book is 
story pure and simple; Mr. Lang's is story embroidered upon, 
and given a moral, philosophical, and historical complexion 
byturns. Thetwo books might be read side by side : Professor 
Church's as text, Mr. Lang's as “notes.” Professor Church’s 
stands for the plain dignity of Homeric narrative; Mr. Lang’s 
for much that is more sophisticated, and through it all peeps 
his unfailing slyness and gaiety. Yet Mr. Lang's language is 
quite simple, and the child could accept the narrative at its 
face value with perfect comprehension. 

Epic poems are the best for children, and therefore the Iliad 
and the Odyssey are the best children’s poems in the world. 
They contain the germ of all behaviour that is honourable, 
chivalrous, courageous, and patriotic. The Iliad shows the 
fusion of units into a national life under the pressure of a 
common purpose. In the end it is the cause of justice which 
triumphs. Nowhere in Homer is a judicial code mentioned, 
and yet high ideals are invariably assumed. It has been said 
that the civilisation of a people may be measured by the 
esteem in which they hold their women. Tested by this 
standard, the Homeric age was in advance even of the high 
civilisation which was built up after the Dorian conquest. 
The fact that the Trojan War was fought for a woman 
cannot fairly be cited—men have fought for beautiful 
slaves—but in the Iliad the characters of women are truly 
noble. We do not care to dogmatise about Helen herself ; 
men may take their choice of the various legends, and 
worship her with as pure a flame of scholar’s passion as 
Mr. Lang’s, or dismiss her as a worthless baggage. But 
ancient writings have no more inspiring pictures to show 
us than those of Hecuba, with her affectionate motherly 
pride in Hector; of Andromache, who watches her husband 
Hector day after day from the walls of Troy, and balances 
her love against her proud sense of duty; and of Penelope, 
whose fidelity and hopefulness are unmatched. It is the 
eternal truthfulness of Homer which makes much of the Hiad 
and the Odyssey appear so curiously modern. Consider, for 
instance, the episode in which Andromache begs her husband 
not to take any further part in the war,—her arguments are 
80 natural and so true: be may perhaps serve his country just 





as well by staying on the walls and praying to the gods. Who 
knows that that might not have been true? But conscience 
was too strong for argument, as it always is in the crises of 
an honest man’s life, and the incident ends with Andromache 
pledging her son also to the service of his country as a valiant 
soldier. The relations of the men with one another also have 
a great nobility. The charges of cowardice are not generally 
resented in useless fratricidal strife, but are disproved by large 
performance. The friendship of Achilles and Patroclus is 
one of the memorable friendships of literature. The brave 
man is he who can mourn deeply, just as the most enduring 
of all the Greeks, Ulysses, is always confessing himself the 
prey of the tender pangs of home-sickness. It is really to 
avenge the death of Putroclus that Achilles ends his long 
inaction, although it happens that the moment also finde 
the Greeks at their last extremity, when, and when alone, 
Achilles means to save the situation. And with what 
dramatic force Homer leads up to the reintervention 
of the towering figure of Achilles! Indeed, no encounter 
between great men is disposed of quickly and casually in the 
Iliad. Diomed and Glaucus stop in the middle of their fight 
and “ fraternise,” as our soldier of to-day says; so do Hector 
and Ajax; and when it comes to the supreme combat between 
Achilles and Hector, Homer plays with our suspense. Three 
times Achilles chases Hector round Troy before a blow is 
struck, and the descriptions of the spots past which they run 
are fixed on our memory as unessential details always are 
at great moments. All the gods of heaven look down 
and discuss the portentous significance of the fight, and 
the people “on the walls” hold their breath. But destiny 
must be fulfilled, and the scales of doom held by Zeus tell 
heavily against Hector. So Hector is killed, and his body 
is dragged behind the chariot of Achilles with wanton ferocity 
The sequel is perhaps the crowning example of the art with 
which Homer entreats our sympathy for Greeks and Trojans 
in turn, making neither flawless and neither mean. Achilles 
has come out of his tent indeed, and Troy must now fall 
because the Greeks are fighting in the better cause; but 
Achilles must none the less suffer for his cruelty, and must 
die by an arrow shot from afar by the despicable Paris. 
All these things are described with the most simple and 
powerful similes which satisfy, but never strain, the 
imagination. A hero falls “like a great poplar crashing 
to earth”; the routed side are swept back “like leaves before 
the storm”; words fall “like snow” from the mouth of the 
seer; the Greeks storm the walls of Troy “like waves bursting 
on the shore.” We should like to know how far the fancy of 
children is affronted or captured by the continual interven- 
tion of the gods who contrive to spirit away their favourites 
when they are too hard pressed. But of the essential right- 
ness and appropriateness of the whole narrative, both in 
substance and manner, for children there can be no question. 
We have said nothing of the Odyssey from a child’s point of 
view, perbaps because little is required. Even more than the 
Iliad, the Odyssey is a series of thrilling pictures, and through 
it all runs the profound theme of a man being purified by 
suffering. 

As an example of Mr. Lang's very engaging method we 
may mention the credible story he has concocted of the 
stealing of the Palladium by Ulysses. We do not know, of 
course, as there is no exact information on the subject, how 
Ulysses stole “the Luck of Troy,” but after reading Mr. 
Lang’s narrative we feel that it must have happened just so. 
It is impossible to suggest two better books than these for 
children at Christmas. Mr. Ford, Mr. Lang’s illustrator, bas 
drawn a terrifying picture of Scylla, and Professor Church's 
publishers have boldly and variously coloured Flaxman’s 
designs with exceptional success. The vase paintings from 
which Flaxman drew his ideas were chiefly in red and black, 
of course. In Professor Church’s earlier books Flaxman's 
uncoloured designs appeared tinted with the less usual buff, 
but the new departure, for which there is, we suppose, no 
ancient authority, will entrance the eyes of every child. 





WILLIAM ALLINGHAM.* 
At the age of fourteen, after a very indifferent education, 
which did not, however, hinder his development, William 


~~? William Allingham: a Diary. Edited by H, Allingham and D, Radford, 
London: Macmillan and Co, [12s, net.] 
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Allingham was put into a bank. After seven years this work 
was exchanged for a post in the Customs. This he resigned 
in 1854, and took up the occupation of a journalist in London. 
A few months of this were enough for him. He had plenty of 
employment, and did not lack friends, but the work did not 
please him. It was a case of Pegasus harnessed to a cart, for 
Allingham was a poet. It may seem a strange way of escaping 
from the situation that he went back to the Customs. This 
employment, however, permitted him to keep his two lives 
distinct, which is not possible to one who has to give his mind 
to “ pot-boilers” when he wishes to give it to verse. In 1863— 
—he was then thirty-eight—“ fortune, not chance,” as he 
puts it himself, fixed his abode at Lymington, and Lymington 
was but a few miles from Tennyson’s home at Faringford. 
Tennyson's poetry had been a passion with him from early 
days. He had astonished his fellow-clerks at Ballyshannon 
by preaching it tothem. “I recited bits from Locksley Hall, 
meeting at first a cold reception, but afterwards a better 
acknowledgment.” In 1850 he had sent his first volume of 
poems to the “Bard,” and in the following year, at the 
suggestion of Coventry Patmore, he called on him at Twicken- 
ham, and was delighted to find that the great man had read 
and liked his verses :— 


“ He read two of them ...... the rich, slow, solemn chant of 
his voice glorified the little poems...... he _ especially 
admired : 


* Night with her cold fingers 
Sprinkles moonbeams on the dim sea-waste.’ 


I said that was from Donegal Bay. T. replied: ‘I knew you 
took it direct from Nature.’” 

To be put down, therefore, at Lymington was great good 
luck, and indeed it largély influenced Allingham’s after life. 
Many well-known names appear in these pages, filled as they 
are with brief, disjointed records of the day’s experiences, but 
“1.” is the principal figure. The little sketches of the man, 
of his looks and his ways, the little scraps of his talk, have a 
convincing air of truth about them. They remind the writer 
of this review of a similar experience of his own, when he had 
for some two or three months the privilege of daily sharing the 
poet’s walks, and of enjoying his frequent hospitality. They 
are just what he might himself have written down, if a pressure 
of work had not forbidden, or seemed to forbid. After 
Tennyson come Browning and Carlyle, and after these 
again a multitude of literary men, every one being happily 
touched off. 





THE GARDEN BEAUTIFUL.* 


Mr. Rostnson’s gardening progress has been one of con- 
tinual ascent. Beginning with an excellent little book on 
Hardy Plants, which retains a value of its own in spite of 
all he has done to supersede it, he has passed through wild 
gardens and water-gardens, until in his latest volume he deals 
with “the real woodland,” whether already growing or yet to 
be planted. The garden, as the word is commonly under- 
stood, has disappeared,—much as the whole city of Bath was 
* voluntarily rejected” by Catherine Morland “as unworthy 
to make part of a landscape.” It remains only in the 
title. If we banish it from that, and accept the book as a 
handbook of tree management, it will be found extremely 
useful. It is designed for “any place where there is wood- 
land, or land to plant,” to show what the owners of woods in 
presence or in prospect should propose to themselves, and 
how they should set to work to carry out their object. Even 
here, indeed, Mr. Robinson does not wholly avoid exaggera- 
tion, It is true, probably, that our own country’s trees are 
“the most beautiful we shall ever have”; but why was it 
necessary to add—and “our native flowers as fair as any” ? 
Mr. Robinson has, and deserves to have, many ardent disciples. 
But he cannot expect them to have forgotten how years 
ago he made them understand that the art of herbaceous 
gardening is to grow in this country the many foreign 
members of the families of plants with which we are 
familiar in wood or field or hedgerow. When, however, we 
are fairly launched into Mr. Robinson’s special subject, a 
better guide cannot be desired. One point he dwells on is the 
mistake in woodland planting of setting too much store by 
the isolation of pine-trees. ‘In nearly all forest trees, and 
pines more than any, it is a distinct gain in beauty to show 





* The Garden Beautiful: Home Woods and Home Landscape, . inson, 
London; John Murray. [7s, 6d. net,] seach nares 





the stem,” and this is best done by planting the trees closer 
together. There is a woodcut at p. 30 which shows Us a 
spruce wood thus treated, and certainly the tall, naked 
stems have a wonderfully imposing look. A second warnin 

is directed against the “incoherent mixture” which is an 
seen in Nature, but often in woods planted by man. Conifers 
evergreens, and summer-leafing trees should, as a rule, be given 
their separate places. If he goes the right way to work, “ag man 
even beginning after middle age may in his own lifetime hope 
to see noble woods of his own planting.” The great advantage 
of planting evergreens is that they thrive and grow quickly in 
poor land. “Some of the pines grow three feet in a year, in 
soil too poor for any agricultural use,” and in extending the 
woodland Mr. Robinson sees the true solution of the smoke 
problem and the destruction of that “costly deception, the 
British kitchen range.” He has, he tells us, “placed jn 
cottages a wood-burning kitchener, and people are grateful 
for the cleanliness and the good cooking and baking done with 
it.” All that is needed is “some simple means of cutting up the 
wood.” That we can readily believe, but as long as this simple 
need is unsupplied we fear that the domestic economist wil] 
cling to coal, with all its drawbacks. Mr. Robinson does not 
confine himself to evergreens. Every tree, whether evergreen 
or deciduous, that he thinks suited to the English planter 
is carefully described, and its special uses pointed out. We 
hope that the owners of land, of poor land especially, will lay 
his counsels to heart. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Tue logic of Mr. Carnegie’s paper on “ The Second Chamber’ 
in the new Nineteenth Century is somewhat hard to follow, 
Mr. Carnegie is clearly a Single-Chamber man, and plainly 
says that it would restore the Motherland to the front 
position she has so long forfeited by her Constitutional 
immobility “if she led in adopting one Chamber instead of 
two.” At the same time, -he states his opinion that the 
American Senate is destined to endure and grow in popularity 
and efficiency. Assuming that the Report of the Lords’ 
Committee on themselves will leave the House of Lords 
“practically as at present,’ Mr. Carnegie considers the 
Referendum to be the only plan likely to win support as 
against the Government's plan. We may be certain that, 
whatever the Committee report, they will leave the Lords far 
less power than that possessed by the American Senate. — 
The Ameer Ali, O.LE. (formerly a Judge of the High Court 
in Bengal), writes a discursive but informing paper on the 
racial characteristics of Northern India and Bengal. He 
notes, as a sign of the times, a change in the Bengali 
national character in the direction of greater energy, 
co-operation, and persistence, while, on the other hand, 
Mussulman society is in a deplorable state of disintegra- 
tion owing to its centrifugal and individualistic tendencies. 
This criticism is all the more remarkable coming as it does 
from a distinguished member of the Moslem community. As 
regards the present ferment in British India, he holds the 
movement itself as not an unhealthy sign of development, 
though it may require careful regulating and guidance.——In 
this context we may note a curious paper on the “Folklore 
and Deities of South India” by the Bishop of Madras, 
illustrating the varying phases of the struggle between the 
worship of the primitive village goddesses and the more 
modern cults of Siva and Vishnu. What system of govern- 
ment, he asks, can be devised which will suit both the few 
thousand educated men imbued with the philosophy of 
Herbert Spencer and the political principles of Burke, and 
some two hundred millions whose moral and intellectual 
standard may be gauged by the amazing legend of Amma- 
varu ?——Lord Newton replies to Mr. Harold Cox, M.P., in 4 
short but incisive article on “ The Swiss Militia System.” We 
have not space to reproduce his arguments, with most of 
which we find ourselves in accord, but may quote his caustic 
retort to Mr. Cox’s view that “the real national service is 
the honourable fulfilment of the daily round, the common 
task” :— 

“Mr. Cox’s theory that a country can be successfully defended 
by the punctual payment of rates and taxes and by the citizen’s 
pursuance of a blameless domestic life may commend itself to 
those persons who believe in getting their duty done for them by 
others, but it is not likely to convince anyone else. If, instead of 
piling up armaments, nations could convince each other that they 
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++tuous that an attack upon them would be a hopeless 
Were we, the common gain would no doubt be Reo sey 
Unfortunately, nearly every civilised or even semi-civilised State 
U ears to consider that the best security for its existence consists 
the enforcement of the principle of universal and individual 
r" nsibility, nor do successive Hague Conferences seem to 


weaken this belief in the smallest degree.” 

_—Mr. George Russell, as a lifelong advocate of Disestablish- 
ment, is greatly encouraged by the Bishop of Norwich’s 
address at the Church Congress, and Mr. Herbert W. Horwill 
contributes a very interesting survey of “ The Anglican Church 
in America.” He notes, among other features of this body, 
the frequent and rapid promotion of clergy who have entered 
it from other Communions; its comparative lack of eminent 
theologians ; the high social consideration in which it is held; 
and, finally, the unhesitating belief of its members in the 


expediency of the absolute neutrality of the State in matters 


of religion. 

The Bishop of Carlisle expands in a striking article in the 
National Review his recent utterance to his diocese on the 
denationalising tendencies by which the Church of England is 
threatened. ‘The Bishop does not hesitate to denounce 
exclusive clericalism as the foe of all the forces which make 
for human progress and enlightenment. “ But for clericalism 
there would be no fear of Disestablishment. Clericalism has 
bred, and still feeds, the caste instinct in religion. It has rent 
a chasm between clergy and laity.” The relation of the 
English Church to English Nonconformity, the Bishop con- 
tinues, is another instance of the poisonous effects of clericalism. 
“If Church-people are now suffering from political anti- 
churchmanship, they are only reaping the harvest of their own 
seed of political anti-Nonconformity.” In conclusion, the 
Bishop of Carlisle formulates the conditions which must be 
fulfilled before the English Church can either remain, or 
deserve to remain, the Church of the English nation :— 

“The Church must be in no way, either in ritual or doctrine, a 
narrow sectarian Church. Its ritual must be in alliance with the 
best art and its doctrine comprehensive as the best knowledge; 
and both must be in harmony with the teachings of Christ. It 
must eschew all such unscriptural notions as that a nation’s life 
can be divided into water-tight compartments ; some political, 
others moral; some civic, others religious; some secular, others 
spiritual ; some with God in them, others with God shut out. It 
must be no respecter of persons, rich or poor, employers or 
employed, or even unemployed; flattering none, and fearing none, 
it must be faithful to all. It must make the truth clear that 
the means of grace are not the end of grace; that although 
ordinances are valuable aids to religion, yet that religion does 
not consist in ordinances, but in righteousness, peace and joy 
in the Holy Ghost. It must belong exclusively to no political 
or ecclesiastical party. The Bible must be its standard of 
doctrine. It must promote the good of each by recognising the 
good in all. It must keep in organic touch with its succession 
from the Apostles, but must tread medievalism, scholasticism, 
and clericalism under its feet. It must remember that it is the 
body of Christ; but only the body, and not the Head. It must 
break down ecclesiasticism and build up Christianity. Its clergy 
must be esteemed as the ministers of the Church, but not the 
Church itself; its stewards, not its masters; its servants, not its 
lords. Till Rome has abjured its errors it must set its face 
against all thought of reunion with Rome, and turn lovingly 
towards home reunion. Its motto must be, In necessariis unitas, 
m non-necessariis libertas, in omnibus caritas. Other conditions 
may be desirable, but these are essential.” 

Those are great truths nobly expressed, and breathe, we 
believe, the authentic spirit of the English Church._— 
“Junius Romanus” undertakes to give the secret history of 
the Papal Encyclical, which, according to his account, is the 
outcome of an alliance between the Jesuits and Franciscans 
having for its aim the conversion of the Papacy into an 
absolute despotism, with the Jesuits as the power behind the 
throne. The article, it may be guessed, is of a somewhat 
sensational character, but the writer substantially agrees with 
Mr. Addis in the Contemporary in believing the Pope's victory 
to be one of those destined to prove fatal to the victors. 
Lady Robert Cecil takes a typical modern novel as the text 
of a vigorous and timely paper on “The Cant of Uncon- 
ventionality.” Lady Robert Cecil does not mince matters, 
but there is unfortunately good ground for her slashing 
onslaught on the fashionable apotheosis of the cad, and on the 
readiness of our literary guides to accept and commend any 
ethical nonsense, no matter how maudlin, if only it is presented 
by an unconventional writer possessing some gift of style.—— 
Mr. Maurice Low discusses the possibilities of Mr. Roosevelt's 
Romination for a third term, which he thinks have been 
greatly strengthened by the recent course of events; and 





Mr. A. D. Godley pronounces against the appointment of a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the alleged ailments of 
Oxford as only too likely to do the wrong things in the wrong 
way. Finally, we may note Mr. Charles Watney’s vigorous 
but. pessimistic article on the Englishman in Canada. He 
admits that the British immigrant is often not much good, 
but evidently holds that the desirables are unduly penalised 
for the faults of their undesirable brethren. 


The Rev. W. E. Addis discusses the Papal Encyclical in 
an able article in the Contemporary. He admits that some of 
the errors denounced by the Pope are errors which strike at 
the very root of Christianity. On the other hand, he contends 
that the Pope makes no serious attempt to discriminate 
between tenets really un-Christian and others which merely 
offend against the rule of Roman orthodoxy. Here the 
absence of an acknowledged authority in controversies of faith 
renders the position of rebellious Romanists, if not unassail- 
able, at any rate extremely difficult to outflank. As for the 
Pope’s attempt to make mediaeval philosophy the basis of 
all theological instruction, Mr. Addis observes that it can 
only result in the winning of such Pyrrhic victories as 
those which drove out Luther, crushed Jansenism, and 
lost the allegiance of the most progressive nations of 
Europe. Sir Algernon West supplies a genial com- 
mentary to the recently published letters of Queen Victoria. 
He quotes in particular one remarkable and self-reveal- 
ing saying of the Queen which throws a flood of light 
on her character :—‘ Great events make me quiet and 
calm, and little trifles fidget me and irritate my nerves.” Of 
the “new facts” which the article contains, perhaps the most 
interesting is Sir Algernon’s comment on the “false and 
malicious story” that the news of the Repeal of the Corn- 
laws was extracted from Sidney Herbert and given to the 
Times by Mrs. Norton. Sir Algernon states that he had it 
on the authority of Sir W. Stephenson, then private 
secretary to Peel, that it was “deliberately given to the 
Times in time to catch the American mail, by Lord 
Aberdeen, with the object of conciliating the United States.” 
——Mr. W. R. Lawson criticises Oxford finance from the 
crude and hostile standpoint of “a modern Philistine.” The 
gist of his indictment—one which, it is hardly necessary to say, 
we have no thought of endorsing—is that while the average 
cost of board, lodging, and teaching for an Oxford under- 
graduate is about double that in a German or Scotch University, 
the Colleges have a comfortable annual surplus of fully 
£300,000 to distribute in their household, which they wish to 
mortgage to mathematics, classics, and theology; and that 
the true inwardness of the “pressing need” of another quarter 
of a million is the desire to get the public to pay for 
the new subjects which the development of science has 
rendered it necessary for the University to provide for. 
Mr. J. E. G. de Montmorency discusses the question 
“ Who was King Arthur?” in an interesting paper. After 
sifting the available evidence, he comes to the conclusion that 
a very strong case can be made out for the Roman origin of 
King Arthur, and endorses the view of Mr. G. L. Gomme that 
“the succession of the Roman-born Artorius to the British 
sovereignty represents the very beginnings of the conception 
of Britain as a State.’——Mr. Bernard Shaw’s philosophy is 
the subject of critical investigation in Mr. W. F. Alexander's 
“A Lord of Misrule.” The analysis is trenchant and illu- 
minated by some happy phrases, notably the saying: “an 
acidulous delineation of unbearable people cannot be the 
whole of the dramatist’s message.” Dr. Edward Bernstein’s 
survey of “Trade Unionism in Germany” is enriched by 
some remarkable statistics, notably those which bear on the 
great increase—as compared with British Unions—of the 
expenditure on disputes. We may note as a new feature 
of the Contemporary the excellent “ Literary Supplement,” 
inaugurated in the October number with a special article by 
Mr. Birrell, and devoting twenty-four pages to full and short 
notices of books of the moment. 


Mr. Archibald Colquhoun contributes to the Fortnightly an 
interesting account of the life and policy of the Austrian 
Emperor. The gradual development is traced from autocratic 
ideas to those of an enlightened Constitutional Sovereign. 
There have been many cases in which a generously minded 
young ruler has gradually as time proceeded stiffened 
into Anti-Liberalism. ‘With Francis Joseph the reverse 
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bas happened, the crowning instance being the grant of 
universal suffrage, which was not extorted from below, but 
rather imposed from above. The writer of the article points 
eut how wise it was in making this electoral reform to 
recognise the different races in the Empire, giving each a 
separate register of voters and candidates. By this means 
the elections are removed from the arena of racial contest. 
—RMiss Underhill writes “A Defence of Magic.” We are 
asked not to confuse this “art” with the production of rabbits 
from top-hats on a platform. Rather we are to look upon it 
as a key to the universe. The doctrine of magic is thus 
summed up :— 

“ (a) That an intangible and real cosmic medium exists, which 
interpenetrates, influences, and supports the tangible and apparent 
world. (b) That there is an established analogy and equilibrium 
between this unseen world and the illusory manifestations which 
we call the world of sense. (c) That this analogy may be dis- 
cerned and this equilibrium controlled, by the disciplined will of 
man, which thus becomes master of itself, and to a certain degree 
director of its fate.” 

Mrs. Buller sends a very interesting paper describing the 
career of Aurelio Saffi, the Roman Triumvir. Saffi's character 
was eminently noble and sincere, and to the last he remained 
at heart a Republican. Although his hope was not fulfilled, 
he was able to return from exile in England to end his days in 
the United Italy whose cause he had done so much to further. 
Safli was always opposed to the methods of the extremists like 
Orsini. A fellow-exile was turned from the ex-Triumvir’s door 
in London because he had disgraced the sacred cause by a 
wanton massacre of priests at San Calisto. A remarkable 
series of sonnets by the late Mr. Eugene Lee-Hamilton entitled 
“Mimma Bella” (“ Baby Beautiful”) is of a most touching 
character. 

“O brook that fell too soon into the sea, 
That never mingled with the broader streams.” 
These are the opening lines of one of the most beautiful of 
this set of sonnets lamenting the death of a young child. 
This form of poetry is so often used, and used badly, that it 
creates a prejudice in the mind; but here is the ring of the 
true metal. 

Some little while ago there appeared in Blackwood an 
interesting account of papers existing in an old house in 
Gloucestershire. Mr. A. T. 8S. Goodrick now gives us some 
of his further discoveries. By means of these old papers we 
get a most entertaining picture of a Continental tour under- 
taken by two young Englishmen and their Huguenot tutor. 
The journey took place just after the battle of Blenheim, 
and the countries visited included Holland, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Italy. It was the tutor'’s duty to write to the father 
of his pupils, who discussed and criticised all the expenses 
with minute care. A long stay was made in Geneva, and the 
bills there show what a vast quantity of | :ir-powder was 
used in those days, and what an incredible number of buttons 
were affixed to waistcoats. Nor was education neglected, and 
even a professor of meat-carving and deportment at table 
was engaged. In Rome one of the English youths who 
was musical had the honour of being invited by Corelli 
to play with him in a quartet. But the party did 
not venture to descend into the catacombs lest they 
should share the fate of two unfortunate Germans who 
perished there, although searched for by a whole army of 
people equipped with lamps and trumpets. We sincerely trust 
that more papers as interesting as these remain in the old 
country house.——Mr. Whibley empties a liberal bucket 
of whitewash over Talleyrand, who, we are told, was not 
faithless, but only patriotic, not cunning, but merely reticent. 
A companion picture is drawn of Metternich.—TIn 
“Rabid” the writer tells us what a terrible scourge 
hydrophobia is in India, and how he himself was bitten 
by a mad dog. Fortunately he was able to go in time to the 
Pasteur Institute near Simla and be treated. The account of 
this beneficent place is most interesting, and he pays the 
highest tribute to the patience and humanity of the medical 
officer, Captain W. F. Harvey. Men of all kinds, fellow- 
sufferers in misfortune, meet at the Institute. The writer 
says his companions at the daily inoculation were “an 
ancient sweeper from the South Punjab, a Scottish private 
from Fyzabad, and a grass-cutter from Oudh.” These are the 
figures given of the cures of those bitten by rabid dogs :— 
“Untreated, the mortality from hydrophobia is about 20 per 
cent. With persons who have undergone the Pasteur 





—— 


treatment the mortality ranges from 0°5 to 1 per cent,” The 
writer concludes with a tribute to “the extreme humanit 
shown to the animals used for the treatment in every detail” 

The notes on current events in the Albany Review contain 
some sensible observations on the subject of the understandin 
with Russia. The extremists are asked why, if we can sit 
with Russia at the Hague, and treat with the Sultan, cannot 
we make an Agreement beneficial to India. “A yery great 
project” is the way in which the Government's plan for 
dealing with the House of Lords is described. Buta Warning 
is given that to carry the reform the electors must be bribed 
with old-age pensions :— 

“If the working man finds at the next Budget that the Liberals 

are going to follow Mr. Chamberlain’s example, and use old-age 
penstons as the unattainable carrot dangled to lead on the donkey 
he will say: ‘Why should I destroy the House of Lords to please 
the Liberals, who are playing their own game, not mine ?’” 
So it appears that the House of Lords is to be sterilised, not 
because the country desires it, but to “please the Liberals” 
For this end a bribe of £30,000,000 a year seems a large sum, 
—Mr. E. Jenks formulates his “Doubts of Proportional 
Representation.” After explaining Lord Courtney's plan, the 
writer gives his reasons for not approving it. We are told 
that if the great constituencies like Liverpool or Manchester 
voted together, not in single-Member divisions, all sorts of 
faddists would be elected. But, after all, electoral machinery 
exists to find out the wishes of the electors. Wilfully to 
reject an improved plan because you are afraid of the results 
comes perilously near upholding the system of rotten boroughs 
because they “ virtually” represented the great unenfranchised 
towns.——Mr. Chesterton writes an amusing and whimsical 
refutation of Mr. Carpenter's article of last month, which 
denounced dogmatic morality and upheld evolutionary ethics, 
Mr. Chesterton says :— 

“At first sight it seemed to me that there was nothing for 

Mr. Carpenter except to go out to the East and melt into its 
evolutionary ethics; to fade into a freer world where Sultans 
judging criminals committing crimes are not restrained by any 
code, and where criminals committing crimes are not successfully 
restrained by any Sultan.” 
Mr. Chesterton goes on to instance the party fund as an 
evolutionary product. “There is nothing doctrinal about it,” 
for it is secret. “To make a thing public is to make it 
dogmatic; it means that the thing can be stated in black 
and white.” And so with much ingenuity the sale of peerages 
by party leaders to swell the party fund is shown to be the 
result of evolutionary ethics. “ Beshrew me, the knight's in 
admirable fooling.” But, as in all good fooling, there is truth 
at the bottom of it. 

The United Service Magazine for November contains a 
striking article entitled “Closer Action,” by ‘“ Nemo,” an 
article which deals with many important naval questions, but 
in a less technical and more philosophical spirit than that 
generally to be found in Service publications. Nelson's 
signal, “Engage the enemy more closely,” will always be 
remembered as typical of the great Admiral’s style of fighting. 
“Nemo,” in effect, asks whether we are not forgetting this 
principle of action, and not assuming too hastily that the 
battles of the future will all be fought at long range. It 
appears, he tells us, pretty clear “that two fleets of fairly 
equal strength may be expected to blaze away at each other 
at long and even at medium ranges for many hours with no 
decisive result,” and he asks in effect whether this style of 
fighting, comparable to that of the middle part of the 
eighteenth century, which was the epoch of inconclusive 
actions at sea, will not be put an end to, and with the happiest 
results from his point of view, by the first commander who is 
bold enough to run all risks and engage the enemy more 
closely. A fleet, he remarks, which seeks to close with an 
opponent will probally have to make its charge in line abreast, 
and will be liable to be “raked” in doing so. “ But it need 
hardly be pointed out that a raking fire has no terrors if a 
ship is built with a view to this method of approach, and has 
a transverse armoured bulkhead of sufficient thickness and 4 
light armoured belt, as well as a steel deck, extending right 
up into the bows. But no matter how it is done, the right 
thing for a British Fleet to attempt is a struggle at close 
quarters. It suits the national character better than playing 
at long bowls, and every commander ought to study the 
particular genius of the men under him.” Though as civilians 
we are extremely loth to express an offhand opinion on 60 
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highly technical a matter, that view, we cannot help feeling 
js based on a sound principle. “ Nemo's” general conclusion 
appears to be that the long-range idea has evolved such 
enormous ships, and consequently so few of them, that an 
Admiral “ may hesitate to risk his powerful but scanty units 
anywhere within torpedo range. Less expensive sbips, more 
of them, and smaller dimensions are certainly required, if it 
can be proved that the ‘long-range’ theory is vicious.” To 
endorse this conclusion is far from our intention on the 
present occasion. No one, however, who reads “ Nemo’s” 
article will doubt that there is a good deal to be said 
for the proposition, and that it is one which deserves the 
close attention of those whose business it is to decide 
ihe matter. A proof that “Nemo” is not one of those 
extremists who ride a theory to death is shown by the last 
paragraph of his article. “The gun,” he tells us, “is, and will 
remain, the naval weapon par excellence. But the gun must 
have a fair chance, and this it does not get at these portentous 
ranges. Over-refinement in peacetime of delicate instru- 
ments which need meticulous care in the working of them is 
bound to lead to evil consequences in battle.” Again, he 
says: “ By all meaus let us have speedy ships; but perish the 
idea tbat the aim and object of our speed is to prevent the 
enemy from getting within several miles of us.” But is not 
“Nemo” destroying his own arguments here in favour of 
small ships? If ships are to be heavily armed, strongly 
armoured, and capable of high speed, how will he avoid 
making them huge? Physical laws necessitate large displace- 
ment in the vessels he desires. 





NOVELS. 
‘ms. = 
Tue name of Mr. Hay’s new story is our chief ground of com- 
plaint against him. But let us hasten to reassure prospective 
readers that it has nothing to do either with the pathology of 
poultry or the vulgarities of motoring. “Pip” is the nick- 
name of the hero, Philip Wilmot, a stupid, honest, but decidedly 
engaging youth, whose career from childhood to early man- 
hood is traced by Mr. Hay in a racy style, with unfailing spirit, 
and a keen sense of the ludicrous. Incidentally and indirectly, 
the book, or rather the early part of it, furnishes as good a 
defence as we have read of late years of the public-school 
system, not as a training-ground of the intellect, but as an 

instrument for moulding character. 

Pip is the only son of a distinguished London doctor who, 
on the death of his wife, has found solace in hard work, to the 
neglect of his children. Pip and his sister Pipette are accord- 
ingly entrusted to the tender mercies of servants,—with results 
alternately diverting and disastrous, culminating in such 
indiscipline that they are summarily packed off to “ Went- 
worth House School and Kindergarten,” an establishment in 
which routine runs riot. The chapter devoted to this stage of 
Pip’s career is only less amusing than those which describe his 
experiences at Grandwich School. Mr. Pocklington's methods, 
his “ common-sense test,” his “ task-ticket system,” and other 
grotesque instances of harmless faddism are described with a 
wealth of circumstantial detail which clearly indicates actual 
experience. But here, as in the pictures of Pip’s public- 
school life, there is no wanton caricature, no animosity against 
the tribe of gerund-grinders. On the contrary, we bave seidom 
encountered a more generous or discriminating recognition 
of the services of the assistant-master. Pip is very far 
from being an Admirable Crichton. He is a dullard at 
his books, and it- is only by the exercise of something 
approaching to intuition that Mr. Hanbury, the good genius 
of his public-school days, discovers his latent accomplish- 
ment and puts him in the way of cultivating it. But Pip, 
though a lame duck at work, is a person of strong character 
and fine instincts, and the story of his strenuous and success- 
ful efforts to restore discipline in a slack “ house” is admirably 
end convincingly told. The sequel is related in a series of 
episodes recounting Pip’s brief but glorious career as a 
cricketer ; his arduous experiences as a mechanic,—his father 
having died suddenly and left his children barely enough to 
keep them in bread-and-butter; his romantic engagement, 
under an assumed name, as a chauffeur to a blackmailing 


Bons, a @ Romance of Youth. By Ian Hay. London: W. Blackwood and 








adventurer; and lastly, on his regeining a firm foothold on 
the ladder of prosperity, the excellent comedy of his golfing 
courtship of Miss Elsie Innes. Nothing is more attractive 
about the honest hero than his chivalrous attitude towards 
women. As his creator observes,— 

“Pip regarded women in general much as the poor Indian 
regards the sun, moon, and other heavenly bodies,—as things not 
to be understood or approached, but merely to be worshipped. 
Pip was a Galahad,—an extremely reserved, slow-moving, and, at 
times, painfully shy Galahad,—but a very perfect gentle knight 
for all that. He treated all women, from his sister’s friends to 
the most plebeian young person who ever dispensed refreshment 
across a bar, with a grave courtesy which the more frivolous 
members of that captious sex occasionally found rather dull.” 


The passage we have quoted is not only an accurate descrip- 
tion of the hero; it is also thoroughly characteristic of the 
standpoint of the author. For though the setting of his 
story is modern, its temper is in the best sense of the word 
old-fashioned. That is to say, whenever in the course of the 
narrative boys or men behave in an ungentlemanly or caddish 
fashion, they are not allowed to go on their way rejoicing. 
The big stick or the heavy boot is invariably found on the side 
of the angels. For the rest, it will be hard for any cricketer 
to read the account of Pip’s achievements in his first house 
match without a quickened pulse, or for any lover of honest 
fun to preserve his composure during Mr. Hay’s recital of the 
chequered humours of school-life. In fine, here is a book 
which, without any claims to greatness, is so wholesome, so 
entertaining, and so refreshingly free from the “cant of 
unconventionality”’ as to enable a reviewer to recommend it 
without qualification or reserve. 









Between the Dark and the Daylight. By W. D. Howells. 
(Harper and Brothers. 6s.)—In this collection of stories Mr. 
Howells uses his delicate analytical methods in the description of 
abnormal states of brain and consciousness. In the first study — 
the longest in the book—to which he gives as a title Words- 
worth’s phrase “ A Sleep and a Forgetting,” he does not use the 
words in the same sense as their author. Mr. Howells’s heroine, 
Nanny Gerald, is suffering from complete loss of memory ia con- 
sequence of a shock, and far from “trailing clouds of glory” 
following her, her friends know that when she wakes to memory 
it will be to the consciousness of an appalling tragedy. Mr. 
Howells is very happy in his analysis of consciousness without 
remembrance, and the reader feels that Mr. Gerald's description 
of his daughter’s misfortune as having “cost her half her being, 
but it hasn’t cost her her reason,” is most subtly accurate. The 
other stories in the book deal chiefly with dreams and thought 
transference. It cannot be said, however, that Mr. Howells finds 
in such matters a sphete which shows his genius at its true value. 
Nevertheless, all the stories are full of delightful reading. ‘They 
would not be Mr. Howells’s if they were not. 


Her Ladyship. By Katharine Tynan. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 
6s.)—Miss Tynan in this book steers very cleverly through 
the difficulties which beset the author who wishes to describe 
a woman making a marriage in a class below her. Lady Anne 
Chute, however, has no difficulties except those which are 
conventional to contend with, for Hugh Randal, the manager of 
her business, with whom she falls in love, is a gentleman in all 
essentials, and has obviously received an excellent education. 
The author gives us in Lady Anne a charming picture of a 
slightly overbearing Ivish girl, big and impulsive, both physically 
and morally. The world in this book is seen through vivid rose- 
coloured spectacles, and it must be owned that this is a comfort 
to the reader of fiction accustomed to modern problems and 
psychological enigmas. 

A Woman from the Sea. By J. Bloundelle-Burton. (Eveleigh 
Nash. 6s.)—In some respects Mr. Bloundelle-Burton’s new story 
is of excellent quality. Nothing could be better in its way than 
the description of the escape of the English prisoners—the time 
is that of the French Reign of Terror—and their wanderings till 
they reach the frontier. But the materials have not been used to 
the best advantage. The first part of the story moves heavily ; 
the reader can hardly fail to be provoked at the unreasonable 
jealousy of Audrey, especially as he must have a shrewd idea of 
who Madame Roux really is. And then there seems to us to be 
what we may call a tactical mistake in putting Madame’s auto- 
biography at the end of the book. In real life, of course, Harry 
would have been profoundly interested in this woman’s past, but 
in the realm of fiction, when hero and heroine have reached the 
destined end, we do not care to be taken back to the past of one of 
the characters. 
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Reapastw Novets.—Arethusa. By F. Marion Crawford. 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—A story of a beautiful slave in 
Constantinople in the year 1376.——Eve Norris. By Claire de 
Pratz. (W. Heinemann. 6s.)—A story of a girl who lives alone 
in Paris in order to study singing. The book is not calculated to 
recommend this course of training to the mothers of gifted 
daughters.——The Shuttle. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. (W. 
Heinemann. 6s.)—A story of life in England and the United 
States, vigorously, sometimes too vigorously, written, and con- 
taining about a quarter of a million words!——The Scarlet Cloak. 
By Audrey de Haven. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)—Another 
story of the Old World and the New, the scene this time being 
laid in the latter half of the eighteenth century.——The Square 
Peg. By W. E. Norris. (A. Constable and Co. 6s.)—A story of 
present-day life, pleasantly told, with just a touch of cynicism. 
Cyril Hadlow, an artist aw bout des ongles, is the peg, and acounty 
magnate’s place the hole-——The Measure of the Rule. By Robert 
Barr. (Same publishers. 5s.)—A curious story of College life in 
the United States, with a glimpse of the working of co-education. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not bem 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 





Trish Facts for British Platforms. (Union Defence League. 3d.) 
—This sixth number is unhappily even more striking than its 
predecessors. For a “crimeless country,” to quote Mr. William 
O’Brien, Ireland is scarcely satisfactory. In Galway the crimes 
tried at the August Assizes, 1907, exceeded those of 1906 by more 
than two to one,—ninety-five to thirty-nine. And the crimes of 
which cognisance is taken are but a small part of the whole. Out 
of two hundred and seventy-one agrarian outrages for the year 
ending June 1st, 1907, in only thirty-five cases were arrests made 
or summonses issued. And when proceedings are taken the 
Magistrates often refuse to convict. When less than one outrage 
in eight comes before the Bench, and the chances are eight to one 
against the Bench taking heed of evidence, it is easy for a country 
to be “crimeless.”——-Another question of the day is discussed in 
The Land Problem, by B.A. Lond., with a Preface by the Lady 
Saltoun (E. R. Alexander and Sons, 6d.) The argument has 
reached the point at which it is better to wait for results. What 
these are likely to be, as far as the demand is concerned, we may, 
perhaps, guess from the facts that are beginning to turn up. The 
County Council of East Suffolk sent three hundred and twenty- 
four circulars to local authorities with the question: Is there any 
demand for small holdings? and received thirty-seven affirmative 
or quasi-affirmative answers. On the question of ownership as 
against occupation we feel doubtful. Can we guard against the 
alienation of small properties thus acquired to other purposes? 
How are we to prevent A from selling the freehold which he is 
supposed to be going to farm for the building .. a factory ora 
dwelling-house ? 


John Harvard and his Times. By Henry C. Shelley. (Little, 
Brown, and Co., Boston, U.S. 8s. net.)—It seems to be fairly well 
established that John Harvard, whose name is permanently 
associated with the oldest University in the New World, was the 
son of a certain Robert Harvard, who was a butcher in Southwark 
early in the seventeenth century, by his second wife, Katherine 
Rogers, of Stratford-on-Avon. Mr. Shelley builds up an impressive 
structure of suppositions on this foundation. “Shakespeare 
helped Robert Harvard to find his second wife in Katherine 
Rogers.” We do not know, though we may imagine, much about 
these people, and the process is not without interest, and even 
instruction. If the persons are obscure, there is plenty of light 
thrown upon their times; here Mr. Shelley has, so to speak, a 
free hand. The John Harvard—there is a somewhat disquieting 
variation in the name—who lived in Southwark and elsewhere 
from his birth in 1607 till his emigration in 1637 very probably 
came under the influences, and was interested in the events, 
which are here described. It is certain that he was for seven 
years at Emmanuel College, and Emmanuel was a stronghold of 
Puritanism. In any case, it is profitable to read about these things 
when they are handled by a writer as well informed as Mr. Shelley 


appears to be. 


Paul. By the late Dr. W. Wrede. Translated by Edward 
Lummis, M.A. (P. Green. 2s. net.)—This monograph may be 
studied with profit by readers who do not accept Dr. Wrede’s 
views. If in our very brief notice we dwell on points of difference, 


| 
Dr. Wrede says that there are “contradictions” in the three. 
narratives of the Acts which “arouse distrust of all that goag 
beyond the kernel,” the “kernel” being a sudden change in the 
man. Butall the accounts agree in this, that the fellow-travellerg 
of Saul shared the outward experience ; whether it was that the 
saw the light or heard the voice, something overpowered the, 
There was something objective. Again, “Jesus could not have 
stood in the body before his enemy.” Possibly not—i.e., if Dr 
Wrede’s theories are correct—but to say that “ Paul knows a 
resurrection of the flesh” is to assume too much. Paul distinctly 
affirms that he had the same experience that had occurred to those 
who were in the faith before him. Surely it was an objective 
presence that the “ five hundred brethren at once” beheld ; and his 
own vision he expressly ranks with theirs. It is difficult to 
believe that two persons should have a simultaneous hallucination 
but five hundred! “ Visions are events which take place within 
the human soul.” That is one theory, but it was not Paul’s, He 
would have condemned it with all possible fervour. Was the 
man who could believe in such a fantasy, as Dr. Wrede thinks it, 
really sane ? 


Champions of the Fleet. By Edward Frazer. (John Lane. 6s.)— 
There is always something to be dug for in the mass of naval 
records, that mine of perennial interest, and Mr. Frazer, if he 
has not unearthed very much that is new, has certainly re. 
discovered some things and given us fresh sidelights on others, 
He takes the several ‘Dreadnoughts,’ for instance—there haye 
been six before the present monster—and describes their history, 
The last ‘Dreadnought’ but one is now at her home in 
the Kyles of Bute. The story of the ‘Formidables, again, 
presents another of those stirring chapters in our history, 
The first was taken at the battle of Quiberon Bay, after with- 
standing for hours the attack of Hawke’s vanguard, and 
so commemorates one of the pluckiest fights recorded in the 
annals of the sea. Then there is the story of the first ‘Téméraire’ 
and the ‘Donegal,’ once the ‘Hoche’ in which Wolfe Tone was 
captured. The ‘ Donegal’ was refitting at Gibraltar when the 
‘Weazle’ brought the alarm on the morning of Trafalgar Day, 
She made extraordinary efforts to get out to the fleet, but only, 
of course, to meet disabled vessels coming in, and the first 
message she got was from the famous ‘Téméraire’ of Turner and 
Trafalgar fame: “Nineteen sail of the line taken and Lord 
Nelson killed.” Some incidents in the lives of famous 
Captains are also recorded. The part played by the Navy at 
Chandernagore furnishes an interesting side chapter. The 
counties and countries represented on the ‘ Victory,’ the origin of 
the flagship’s timber—a hundred and fifty years ago the value of 
Polish oak was known in our dockyards—and many other un- 
familiar details compose one of the most interesting chapters in the 
book. Mr. Frazer has hunted out a number of striking facts, and 
throughout deals with the time-honoured subject in a fresh and 
vigorous style. Champions of the Fleet will be a valuable addition 
to naval libraries. Boys ought to have it, not only on account of 
its tone and spirit, but for the instruction its many little-known 
facts and perspicuity of phrase are bound to impart. Young 
people will in a fashion realise the strain and stress that went 
with the building and manning and maintenance of the wooden 
walls of old England. The illustrations are excellent and in 
keeping, and contribute to the making of an eminently fascinating 
book. 


The Call of the Sea. Compiled by F. G. Aflalo. (E. Grant 
Richards. 4s.)—We have hitherto associated Mr. Aflalo with the 
study of fish and fishing, but we must now thank him for a pretty 
little “Prose Anthology” of the sea. All editors hasten to 
disarm criticism of their selections, so that we can only regret 
that size and space limit the number of pieces. But we may be 
permitted to observe that perhaps the eyes of the man 
before the mast might have been more frequently used; 
and we have one writer who knows this point of view,—Mr. 
F. T. Bullen. If Darwin is quoted to present us with life on 
beard ship, so might Mr. Bullen be, as well as Mr. Clark Russell. 
One is glad to see so undoubted a classic of the sea as Sir J. C. 
Ross represented. Coast scenery is not forgotten, and several 
battle-pieces find a place, notably Froude’s fine picture of the 
Armada and Manson’s vigorous account of the ‘Chesapeake’ and 
‘Shannon’ duel. The sea brings out the finest qualities of 
English prose, and if any one doubts it The Call of the Sea will 
soon convince him of his error. 








The Ghosts of Piccadilly. By G. 8. Street. (A. Constable and 
Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—Clubs and Clubmen. By Major Arthur 
Griffiths. (Hutchinson and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—These two books 





it is not because we undervalue the insight and sympathy with 
which the subject is treated. Speaking of the Conversion, 


may be said not so much to deal with the same subject as occa- 
sionally to have a subject incommon. Major Griffiths’s volume 
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is largely, 80 to speak, practical. He tells us what clubs are used, 


how they are managed, how people live in them. But he 
also goes back to the past. He tells us about the Scriblerus 
Club, the Tatler’s Club, and others that have become things 
of the past; about elubs such as White’s, Brooks’s, &c,, that 
pave changed but still remain; and about many more or less 
modern societies that have come into being. In traversing 
the region of the past we come across some of Mr. Street’s 
« ghosts,” —*Old Q.,” for instance, and George Selwyn could 
scarcely fail to appear. But if the reader wants details of 
these famous, or sometimes, it must be confessed, infamous, 
persons, he must go to Mr. Street’s volume. In this the likeness 
of “Old Q.” serves as a frontispiece, And he will naturally find 
mention of other personages of whom Major Griffiths necessarily 
takes no account. Ulysses in Hades sees heroines as well as heroes ; 
so the Piccadilly “ ghosts” are of women as wellasof men. These, 
it must be owned, are of a less reputable kind,—Emma Hamilton, 
for instance, and on a lower grade, Harriet Wilson. Literary 
history, chiefly in its social aspect, is to be found in Mr, Street's 
book, which is, indeed, one of a most readable kind. It is not, it 
will be understood, for every reader. 





The Jewish Year Book, Edited by the Rev. Isidore Harris, M.A. 
(Greenberg and Co., 2s. 6d. net), appears for the twelfth time. 
Synagogues, Schools, Institutions, Charities, Benefit Societies, 
Tyade-Unions, Lists of Jewish Celebrities, and a Jewish “‘ Who’s 
Who” are among the contents. Under the last item we notice 
the name of the Rev. D. W. Marks, “the Father of Anglo-Jewish 
Reform,” now in his ninety-sixth year. 


The South-Bound Car. By Owen Llewellyn and L. Raven-Hill. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—The car travelled from London to 
Folkestone, was @arried across the Channel—£4 does not seem an 
extravagant charge for the skilful handling of so heavy and 
bulky an article—traversed France vid Paris, Dijon, Lyons, and 
Montpelier, entered Spain by way of Barcelona, followed the coast 
to Valencia, and thence travelled to Madrid, Valladolid, and 
Bilbao, and was carried back to England from Bordeaux. This 
journeying will be found interesting, especially by those who 
may meditate a similar expedition. Spain is still a com- 
paratively unknown land. ‘The pictures, as was only to be 
expected of Mr. Raven-Hill, are quite unusually good, and 
genuinely comic. 


Things Seen in Egypt. By Clive Holland. (Seeley and Co. 2s.) 
—Fifty illustrations, and very good illustrations too, neatly bound 
and with interesting chapters on Egyptian life, monuments, and 
scenery, represent an excellent two-shillings’-worth. It is a 
handy, convenient size, a small quarto, and altogether a most 
attractive little book. 


Messrs. D, C. Heath and Co. publish in their “ Belles-Lettres 
Series,” in the section of the “ English Drama,” George Chap- 
man’s All Fooles and The Gentleman Usher, Edited by Thomas 
Mare Parrott, Ph.D., and Nicholas Rowe’s Fair Penitent and Jane 
Shore. Each volume is furnished with an introduction and with 


notes. 


We would commend to ‘the atte mtion of our readers a handsomsa 
edition of “The Works of Leslie Stephen” (Smith, Elder, and Co. 
and Duckworth and Co., 10 vols., 6s. each). The contents of the 
edition are Hours in a Library, 4 vols,; Studies of a Biographer, 
4 vols.; Essays on Free Thinking and Plain Speaking ; and English 
Literature and Society in the Eighteenth Century. 


Professor Percy Gardner publishes a second edition of his 
Exploratio Evangelica (A. and C. Black, 5s. net), for which he has 
written a preface containing a brief notice of some of the criti- 
cisms passed on the book on its first appearance. This is put 
with the moderation which we expect from Professor Gardner. 
He does not convince us, however, that the critics were not right 
when they said that the “ miraculous element cannot be eliminated 
from the Gospels without completely wrecking them as historical 
documents.” The Gospels have been assailed from outside 
from the first. The situation now is that they are assailed 
from within. Can it be supposed that St. Paul did not accept 
these narratives? Would he have accounted for most as cases of 
faith-healing and rejected the rest? As to the post-Resurrection 
appearance of his Master, he certainly held that his vision was 


the same as, for instance, that of the “five hundred.” Was this 
subjective ? 
New Eprrions,—A History of Modern Europe. By Thomas 


Henry Dyer, LL.D. Revised and Continued by Arthur Hassall, 
M.A. 6 vols. (G. Bell and Sons. 3s. 6d. each.)—Dr. Dyer fixed 
a8 his starting-point the fall of Constantinople. Mr. Hassall's 
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continuation carries on the history to the end of the nineteenth 
century. The whole, it will be remembered, has been revised, or, 
we might say, recast. Dr. Dyer, though a most painstaking and 
capable writer, had not at his command the vast amount of 
original matter which now is at the historian’s service.——The 
Interlinear Bible. (Cambridge University Press. 7s, 6d. net.)— 
This is a cheaper edition of a very valuable book which first 
appeared some nine years ago. Its main object is to exhibit 
at a glance the difference between the Authorised and the 
Revised Versions. The marginal notes of both versions are 
added, and references. The Life of Charles Dickens. By 
John Forster. (Chapman and Hall. 2s. net.)—A very 
cheap volume, with its pages numbering nearly a thousand. 
Lamia’s Winter Quarters. By Alfred Austin. (A. and C. 
Black. 7s. 6d. net.)—An illustrated edition——A History of 
Hindu Chemistry. By Praphulla Chandra Ray, D.Sc. Vol. I., 
Revised and Enlarged. (Williamsand Norgate. 10s. 6d. net.)—— 
Murray’s Handbook for Egypt and the Sudan. Edited by H. R. 
Hall. (E. Stanford. 14s.)—“ Revised, Largely Rewritten, and 
Enlarged.” —The “ Bibliotheca Romanica” (Chatto and Windus, 
8d. and 1s, net per vol.) gives reprints of European classics. In 
the “ Bibliothique Frangaise” we have, with others, @uvres de 
Mattre Francois Vil’un, Le Thédtre d@’Alfred de Musset (giving five 
“Comédies et Proverbes”), Cuvres de Pierre Corneille, and 
Cuvres de Beaumarchais ; in the “ Biblioteca Italiana” Opere di 
Dante; in the “ Biblioteca Espaiiola” Comedias de P. Calderon 
de la Barca; inthe “ Portuguesa” Obras de Lwis de Camées. Forty 
volumes in all are now ready, and more are promised. It is a 
most useful undertaking, to which we wish all success. 
Mr. Grant Richards is publishing a series of “ Penny Classics.” 
We have before us the first part of David Copperfield, contain- 
ing chaps. 1-4 and part of 5; and Tennyson’s Poems, 1830-1833 
Forty pages, double-columned, large octavo, are the quantity of 
type in each number. It is a spirited undertaking, and we wish 
it success. 

















PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
> 


Abraham (G. D.), The Complete Mountaineer, 8vo ........... (Methuen) net 15/0 
Alexander (B,), From the Niger to the Nile, 2 vols. 4to......(E. Arnold) net 36/0 
Argyll (Duke of), Passages from the Past, 2 vols, 8vo......(Hutchinson) net 24/0 
Arrhenius (8.), Immunochemistry, cr 8vo a net 7/0 
Atkinson (C, F,), Sadowa: a Stuc y, cr 8vo “ ..(Rees) net 7/6 
Avery (H.), Through the Wood, 4to (Nelson) 5/0 
Bell (M.), Collected Poems, cr 8V0.......+ men G. Clarke) net 2/6 
Binns (H. B.), Abraham Lincoln, cr 8vo . (Dent) net 4/6 
Blond (Mrs. A. Le), The Story of an Alpine Winte: r, ¢ cr 8vo. ....(Bell) 5/0 
Boyce (N.), The Eternal Spring, er 8v (Hurst & Blac kett) 6/0 
Brenan (G,) and Statham (E. P.), T he. House of Howard, 2 2 vols. 8vo 
(Hutchinson) net 2 








Brooke (S, A.), Studies in Poetry, CF 8VO0.....66 000 cccceeecceeees (Duckworth) net 6/0 
a (J. W.), The Builders of Florence, 4to . .(Methuen) net 21/0 
Buckner (E. D.), The Immortality of Anim: als, cr Bvo ( De ‘La a : More Press) net 5/0 


Burstall (S, A.), English High Schools for Girls, cr 8vo .. . (Longmans) 
Bussy (D.), Eugéne Delacroix, 400 .......:.0:cseeceseceeeeeee cess (Duckw rth) net 
Campbell (H.), “Aids to Pathology, 12mo. _ (Bailliére) net 
Clark (A.), Polarity of Matter, Cr BVO ..........ccccccessssese0e ..(Gall & Ingfis) net 
Clements (F. E.), Plant Physiology and Ecology, 8vo . .(Constable) net 
Clemson (H.), Methods and Machinery of Business, cr 8v0 (Butte rworth) net 
” louston (R. 8.), Sir H. Raeburn, 4t0  ........cccccseeseeceeseee convese (Newnes) net 
Coit (S8.), Ne J nid il Idealism and a State Church (anaes & eer net 
Colton (A.), Harps Hung Up in Babylon, cr 8vo . -(Bell) net 5/0 
Cooke (W. B.), For King and Love, and other Storie: Ss, cr 8vo ‘7d. Ouseley) 3/6 
Darton (F. J. H.), A Wonder Book of Old Romance .,,(Gardner & Darton) 
Davenport (J.), The Washbourne Family, 8vo , ...(Methuen) net 21/0 
Fenn (G. M.), George Alfred Henty, 8vo .. ...(Blackie) net 
Fortescue (A.), The Orthodox Eastern C hurch, 8vo . ; {fonts net 5/0 
Gaskell (Lady C. M,), Prose Idyls of the West Riding iene (Smith & Elder) 
Goncourt (E. De), The Confidantes of a petoreetel 2 vols. 8vo......... (Foulis) net 15/0 
Grant (S.), Lobelia of China, cr 8vo . eoreese . ..(Digby & Long) 6/0 
Green (E. E.), Superfluous Sisters, cr Bv0 cemeaoeamnen «»».(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Guerin (E. W. De), The Malice of the Stars, cr 8vo ....... (Lane) 6/0 
Haile (M.), James Francis Edward, the Old Chevalier, roy “Bvo (Dent) net 16/0 
Haines (H, 8.), Railway Corporations as Public Servants...(Macmillan) net 6/6 
Hammerton (J. A.), In the Track of R. L. Stevenson, cr 8vo...(Arrowsmith) 6/0 
Hanauer (J. E.), Folk-Lore of the Holy Land, 8vo _......... (Duckworth) net 8/0 
Hardy (G. L.), The Law and Practice of Divorce, 8vo .(E. Wilson) net 5/0 





62 Ot 60 C0 SOG 
ASaccsces 



















Hayllar F- Je Nepenthes, Cr BVO ......cecseseeeeeeees .(W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Hobart (J. F.), The Screw Cutting Lathe, 8V0 .........s¢seeserseseee (Spon) net 8/6 

Hoernle (A. F, B.), Studies in the Medicine of Ancient India, Part I., 
Osteology, B90..........0cccrsscerercevcees sosees sevens cov soneesses consees (Clarendon Press) 10/6 
Holiand (C.), Design for Schools, 4to ... +»+-(Macmillan) net 6/0 
Hume (F.), Flies in the Web, cr 8v0........... .. (EF. V. White) 6/0 
(J. Murray) 6/0 


lddesleigh (Earl of), Dowland Castle, cr 8vo ... 
Tx chbold (A. C.), Lisbon and Cintra, roy 8vo........ - (Chatto & Windus) net 10/6 
Ingleby (L. C.), Oscar Wilde, 8vo .. W. Laurie) net 12/6 
Jerrold (W.), Thomas Hood ;: his Life and Times, 8v0.. “ti iston Rivers) net 16/0 
Kempson (F. C.), The Future Life and Modern Difficulties (I. Pitman) net 3/6 
Kennett (R. H.), In Our Tongues, cr 8vo E. Arnold) net 3/6 
Laffan (Mrs. De C.), Poems, c or 8v0 .(Foulis) net 5/0 
Laking (G. F.). Sevres Porcelain of “Buckingham Palace and Windsor 
Castle, 4to..... sqnees : (Bradbury) net 210/0 
Lee (J.), The Ibsen Sec oret, ene 
Literary Man's Bible (The), BVO ...... 
Luther (M. L.), The Crucible, cr 8v0 | 
Macdonald (G.), The Ethics of Revolt, cr 8vo 
Macgregor (W. M.), Jesus Christ the Son of God, 8vo 
Mackay (D. N.), The Trial of James Stewart, 8vo ...(Sweet & Maxwell) net 50 
Macquoid (K. S.), Captain Dallington, cr 8vo (Arrowsmith) 60 
Maitland (EB. F.), More Pages from the Day Book of Bethia Hardacre, 8vo 


(Constable) 6/0 
Mason (A. E. W.), The Broken Road, cr Svo ......... 





ee (Putnam) net 5/0 
no (Chi ipman & Hall) net 10/6 
(Macmillan) 6/0 
(Duckworth) net 5,0 
r. & T. Clark) net 4/6 





veeSemmith & Elder) 6/0 
Maxwell (A. C.) and Pope (A. E.), Practical Nursing, cr 8vo (Putnam) net 6/0 
Maxwell (Mrs. J. M.), The Stories of the Trees, cr S8vo ...(D. Douglas) net 36 
Meade (L. T.), The Love of Susan Cardigan, cr 8vo (Digby & Long) 60 
Metchnikoff (E.), The Prolongation of Life, 8vo -»(Heivemann) net 12/6 
Meyer (H. B.), Public reve ceed and the tended in Great Britain, 

CE BVO sevsorseesereeres (Macmillan) net 6/6 


OCP 
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..(Macmillan) net 6/6 


r (H. R.), The British State Telegraphs, cr 8vo... 
> net 52/6 


menti (P.), Life and Works of Vittorio Carpaceio, 4 dito (J. mee 
More (L. B.), Wage Earners’ Budgets, 8vo... ooeeee net 10/6 
Moryson 4 ), Itinerary, 4 vols. 8vo.. "(MacLe ose) net 50/0 
O’Hanlan (J.) and O’Leary (E.), History of Queen’ 3 eit Vol. I., 8vo 


snes & Bryers) net - 
} eneny (O.), Admiral Eddy, er 8o... pnegponse ..(J. Murray) 
Parry Lg ag ), Annals of an Eton ‘House, 8vo.. “(d. Murray) net 

Pasture (Mrs. H. de la), The Unlucky Family, cr 8vo (Smith & Elder) 
Pyle (H.), The Story of Launcelot and his Companions, 8vo 


(Chapman & a net 
Robertson iY. G.), The Baby's Day Book, 4to (Lane) 
+ 8v0 peavmened & Darton) 
, The Energy Chart, 8vo .. ntave ..(Spon) net 
ins of the Modern Side, er ‘8vo "(W. Blackwood) 
harles Wyndham, cr 8vo (Lane) net 
Short (E. H. A V History of Sculpture, cr 8vo Pe no net 
Solon (M. L. ’ History and Description of Italian Majolica ...(Cassell) net 
Stanley (E.), Before and After Waterloo: Letters, 8vo Unwin) net 
Stone (C.), : a Novel, cr 8vo ...(Heinemann) 
Sutherland (W. Old. Age Pensions, er 8vo (Methuen) net < 
Fao Aah A.), The Royal Family by Pen and Camera, roy 8vo om net 
The Red Year, cr 8vo (F. V. White 
Urehart. (M. ), Our Lady of the Mists, cr 8v 
Vasari (G.), vous on Technique, 8vo 
Walton (Mrs. O . F.), The Lost Clue, er wel “ 
—— (M,), Comrade John, 12mo .. 
m (E), 3 ah Foundations, cr v0. 
berforce New (?) Thevlogy, cr 8vo 
Willies (A,), How it is Made, cr 8vo 
Wilson x ts and the Mirror, cr 8vo.. 
Wilson ir}: Pelvic Inflammation in the Female, 8v0... 


Murray) net 
or Stock 


net 5/0 
net 21 0 
net 7/6 








Stained to 
any tone 








Woods (J. % Annals of Westmeath, 8vo 
Woodward (I.), In and Around the oom of t Purbeck, = 
Wyllie (B.), Sheffield Plate, 8vo.. ° - — 
LIBERTY AND CO. PANELLING 
FURNITURE Regent St., London PAINTING 

in Tudor PA ae Ay NG 
JACOBEAN 
GEORGIAN 18% oe izea + eA 
Queen Anne Styles sera oe a 
DESIGNS FREE Book of Designs Free COSTS FRE 
SOLID OAK PANE LLING 

OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 

UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
pie stn hdactagenct = -_- SOCIETY. 
Educational Institutions, ESTABLISHED 1825, 
Average Bonus) Over £2 2s. per 
for 80 years/ cent, per annum. 


Assurances at very low premiums 
for the first Five Years under the 
Society's advantageous convertible 
Term Scheme. For particulars apply 
to the Secretary. 


25 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 





ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 
SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, Claims paid, £5,000,009, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, A. VIAN, Secretary. 





For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Established 1835. 


NATIONAL 


PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION (2 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 


HAMPTON S 


OF PROFITS. 


All persons now assuring under ‘‘ With Profit” 


tables will share in the Division as at 20th 


E.C, 











will be happy’ to 
send you _ free of 
charge their new 


book T 384, entitled :— 


‘**Furnishing Schemes of 
Refinement & Character.” 


Only Showrooms— 
PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, 


| LONDON: 3 Lomparp Srrert, E.C. 





APPROACHING DIVISION | 


| aspect. 





s.w. | 


ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Heap Orrick: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.0, 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS - £16,000,000. 


Chairman: 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0, 
The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 


Workmen's Compensation (including Clerks, Shop Assi istants, 
Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants), 


Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party Risks. 
Burglary and Theft. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 
Annuities. 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies. 
The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable 
to the Insured, 
The Directors invite proposals for Loans on, or 
the Purchase of, Reversions and Life Interests. 
Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 


Company's Offices or Agents, 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 





DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
OF 
ASSURANCE. 


LOW PREMIUMS. LOW EXPENSES. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


WEST END: 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St, ANpDrRBew Squarg, EDINBURGH, 


17 Pat Matt, 8.W, 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
—<@—_— 
OUTSIDE PaGs (when avallable), FOURTEEN GUINEAS 
Page £12 12 0| NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) £1 4 
Half- Page (C ‘olump) 660 Halt Narrow Cc olumn 220 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 88 


COMPANIES. 


Outside Page... £16 16 0 | Inside Page 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls a 
live fer every additional line (containing on an average ticelve words)» 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 88. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an Inch 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net. 





Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 

Half- 
Yearly. 
O14 Buse 


Quarterly. 
073 


Including postage to any part of the Unitea Yearly. 
Kingdom £il 6 cee 
Tucluding postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, preoern India, 
China, &c. 088 


016 8... 








HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
O LET.—MISS OCTAVIA HILL DESIRES TO LET 


the HOUSE adjoining her own (of which she occupies one floor with 
separate access). Six rooms and two kitchens,, Very airy situation, south 
Rent £65 ; rates and taxes £20,—Apply by letter only, 19 Marylebone 


Road, London, W. 

LEET (H AN T 8). 

HALF OF SMALL HOUSE (3 roems) OFFERED to Lady or Married 
Couple—Literary preferred. Half-share of rent and taxes £20 per annum. 
Pleasant garden and neighbourhood.—"E.,” Box 214, The Spectator, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. = 

of 


ENSINGTON.—A PRINTED REGISTER 
UNFURNISHED HOUSES TO BE LET or SOLD will be forws at 
on application to CHESTERTON & SONS, 116 Kensington High Street, Ww. 
also at Sloane Street and Cheapside. 
Hoes. hommes quote paper. 
OUTH WESTERN ~POLYTECHN 
MANRESA ROAD, CHELSEA, 58.W., 
HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS. the 
The Governing Body invite applications for the position of Head of 
Department of Physics. Commencing salary, £250 per annum. '. 
j The selected candidate may be required to take up the duties 
anuary, 1 
Forms of application (which must be returned by 30th Movember), toget het 
with Memorandum of Duties, may be obtained on sending a stamp 
addressed envelope to the SECRETARY, 
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TO BE LET UNFURNISHED, 


ASHIONED RESIDENCE standing in its own Grounds of about 
1l acres, 


Known as MILLMEAD HOUSE, 


AN OLD F 





On the Ground Floor— ; 
Three Reception-rooms, Housekeeper’s Room, Kitchen, Pantry, 
and the usual Offices, 


First Floor— 
Seven Bedrooms, One Dressing-room, Two Bathrooms, 


Top Floor— Four Bedrooms, Dressing-room. 


W.c. on each Floor, ‘Two Staircases to First Floor. 
Servants’ Bedrooms in addition to those referred to above approached by a 
third Staircase, 
large Coachhouse, Stabling for Six Horses, and Coachman's Rooms over. 
Good Garden, very fine Lawn, Conservatory and Vinery, Gardener's Cottage, 
good Vegetable Garden. 
Extensive Cellarage in the Basement of the House, 
Gas and Water laid on. 
Excellent Modern Sanitary Arrangements. 
Hot-Water Heating. 
Ten minutes’ walk from railway station, but away from any main road and 
secluded, 


RENT £225. 


ALEX, H. TURNER & CO., Guildford. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
| haelhateaalel EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL, 

WANTED, January 7th, 1908, an ASSISTANT-MASTER to teach Modern 
Languages (French and German), A kaowledge of Conversational Methods 
is essential. Salary according to scale, commencing at £150. A Graduate in 
Arts preferred. Also for January 7th, 1908, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS 
with good qualifications in Mathematics or English (especially Geography ). 
Teaching experience essential. Commencing salary £100 to £120, dependent 
upon qualifications and experience, | 

Forms of application may be obtained from, and should be returned as soon 
as possible to JOHN HODDER, Secretary. 


Town Hall, Hanley. 
"? alaadhalialiatienten COUNTY COUNCIL. 


COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, RUNCORN, 


The GOVERNING BODY of the above Mixed School are about to 
APPOINT a HEAD-MASTER to take up his duties at the commencement 
of the Next Term (January 14th, 1908). The present number on the register of 
the School is 165. Salary, £250 per annum. Applicants must be Graduates of 
a University situated in the United Kingdom, Applications, stating qualifi- 
cations and experience, accompanied by copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials, must be sent to the undersigned not later than November 16th 


next. Canvassing not permitted, 
JOHN W. LIGHTBURN, 
Clerk to the Governors. 








Education Offices, Runcorn. 
October 29th, 1907, 


Us IVERSITY COLLEGE 





OF NORTH WALES. 
BANGOR. 


(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the Post of LADY ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in EDUCATION and TUTOR to the WOMEN STUDENTS 
of the DAY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. Secondary experience or training 
desirable. Salary, £189. 

Applications and Testimonials should be received not later than Friday, 
December 6th, by the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. Duties will commence on January 6th, 1908. 

JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., 
October 16th, 1907, Secretary and Registrar. 


ue “UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF GERMAN, 


The COUNCIL will shortly proceed to the ELECTION of a PROFESSOR 
of GERMAN in the University. 

Applications must reach the REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained, not later than November 23rd. 


W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 
KATHARINE LADY 











BERKELEY’S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, WOTTON-UNDER-EDGE, GLOS. 

_The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the above Secondary Mixed School will be 
VACANT at Christmas, 1907. The Governors will proceed in December to 
elect a Head-Master, who must be a Graduate of some British University. 
Applications to be received by the 30th November.—Particulars of the Clerk, 
H. GOLDINGHAM, Solicitor, Wotton-under-Edge. 
\ J ANTED, at once, a LADY to act for 6 months as 
: _SECRETARY and BURSAR to the ROYAL HOLLOWAY 
COLLEGE, _Good experience in Secretarial and Committee Work, and also 
in Bookkeeping, essential.—Apply by letter, stating salary, to the SECRE- 
TARY, Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


ECRETARY.—The COMMITTEE of the TORQUAY 
CHARITY ORGANISATION SOCIETY INVITE APPLICATIONS for 
postof SECRETARY, Salary £80. Training and experience essential. Appli- 
cations aud testimonials must be sent in by November 18th,—Address, 
HON. SEC., Charity Organisation Society, 10 Abbey Road, Torquay. 


SECRETARY WANTED for Society having for its 
, object the advancement of the Homoeopathic Practice of Medicine. 
~ Applications from Gentlemen in sympathy with this object may be 
Fee LF THE BRITISH HOMOEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION, 43 Russell 
Square, &. ° 


{ECRETARY.—A LADY, with fluent French; German 
RB and Italian ; and a good knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, and Proof 
eading, DESIRES a SECRETARIAL or LITERARY POST for whole or 
part time ; resident or daily. Has had experience of literary work, Would 
travel. Good testimonials,—‘* W.,"’ care of Messrs, Whitehouse and Ethering- 
ton, 48 Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 


























[A GINBERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Three years’ course: 
personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E.; position after expiration of time 
assured.—Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOUH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. o premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


LECTURES, &c. 
RITISH CONSTITUTION ASSOCIATION 
To Urso.ip Persona Liserty ann Persona Resronsipicirr. 


President: Rt. Hon. LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH, K.T. 
Past President: LORD HUGH CECIL, 











B.C.A, LECTURES, followed by discussion, 
At the WHITEHALL ROOMS on MONDAY EVENINGS, at Eight o'clock, 
From October 14th to December 16th, 1907. 
Nov, 1lth.—‘‘ The Referendum.” By Mr. St. Loe Sreacuey. 
Sm Purmire Maeyvs, M.P., in the Chair, 


Tickets for the above Lectures may be obtained from the Secretaries of the 
Association, at the Office, 23 Charing Cross, 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 


kK) Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs, Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 
{\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Mediwval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW, 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
UTDOOR LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 
GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving. 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid situation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY YPEERS, 
F.B.H.S., and first-class Certificates.—Ilustrated Prospectuses on application, 


S": ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy ouly. 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT for SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev, Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., 
The Sreteun, Warrington. 
HILLS. 


J URREY 
* GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD, 
School for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570 ft. above 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds, 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving. 


4 GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 
for Girls, Thorough education. Bracing climate. Health carefully 
studied. Gymnasium. Large Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualified 
Mistresses.—HEAD-MISTRESS, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Stalf of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and Head- Mistress of the Preston High School 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 


| eee HELENA'S.—Boarding School for 
Girls of good social position; only 20 taken. Londou 

Special facilities for Study of Languages, Music, Art. Outdoor life, health 

culture, playing field, tennis, swimming, riding. Visits arranged to London 

or Paris during holidays.—Misses ADOLPHUS and EVERY. 





Professors 


H! GHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS 

AUTUMN TERM from SEPTEMBER 23rd to DECEMBER 20th 

ANON WILSON SHES ,ECOM 














WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 

of Eugland. Annual Examivation by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tevnis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 

ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 

ood education. Special attention to development of character.—Princ:pal, 

fries A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered), 

—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


| gt eg CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
‘4 Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very he 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate. 
NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The HALF-TERM BEGAN on THURSDAY, November 7th 


Qt. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
wR With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the Uuiversity, 
St. Andrews, N.B, 
YHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to mdividual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter 
house, Cambr‘dge, the Principals of Bedford & Hollcway Colleges, and others. 
VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE,.—Principais; Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER 















BACH,—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest relerences, 
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T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY, 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S,E.R. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 





Principals : 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application. 





HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 








TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal; Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Education 
in the Manchester University). 


Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate. Special courses 
for Teachers visiting Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terms, 


Bursaries and Scholarships to be awarded in the Spring and Summer 
Terms. 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), 5 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to ful student Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers, 

EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
imstruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Ontdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and Rev, 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 

LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


YHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I, ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. mple opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in tember.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarshi and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss H. L. POWELL, ambridge Training College. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 
INGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, OFFERS an EFFICIENT TRAINING. 
EDUCATED WOMEN here find an attractive vocation. Gymnastics (Ling’s 
System), Remedial Movements, Massage, Anatomy, Hygiene, Msthetic Move- 
ments, Dancing, Voice Culture, Games, &c. Send for Prospectus. 


K ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G@. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


JRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 
LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 
Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases. 
ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—PFor Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of 8t Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
eare of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines Lode, 8t Andrews. 


1 ONDON.—HOME FOR ELDER GIRLS.—A Lady 
A (University Honours), experienced in Higher Educational Work, Foreign 
Travel, RECEIVES, in Comfortable Home in Kensington, Eight Elder Girls 
to Study Special Subjects or SEE LONDON. Coaching in Literature, Art- 
History, Languages. Preparation for Foreign Travel. Chaperonage.—Miss 
ELLEN FARNELL, 13 Pembroke Gardens, Kensington, W. 


(ORRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London), 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on grarel soil, 
Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 



































BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, 
CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E.C. 

FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys under 14 years of age on 
December 11th, 1907, will be competed for on December 3rd, 4th, and 5th. An 
ORDINARY ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on December llth 
at 1.30 p.m.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 








A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, aud Shooting taught, Ideal life for delicate boys, 








OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORE 
(Under the management of the Society of Friends.) ’ 


Twenty-six Boys passed University Entrance Examinations in 1906 and 1907 
A new feature for post-Matriculation Students is a CITIZENSHIP COURS ‘ 
including Economics and Modern History with special reference to exi SE, 
Political Institutions and Social Problems. existing 


The School continues to hold a strong position 
Natural History, Archaeology, Carpentry, Kc. 


For copies of Prospectus and full particulars with regard : 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, o« as Scholarships, 


Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, Certificate of 
Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab. 


ze ees8 COURT (late of Hampstead), 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 


in Leisure-hour work ;— 


Distinction in the 








The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing ai 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. fe nae nee 
gymnasium and bathing place. 40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
Schools in the last ten years. “6 


QHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne,—For 
articulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 


House, Sherborne. ae. 
RBR®k®KHAMSTED SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


RIVATE PUPILS.—Rev. F. F. BRACKENBURY 
Rector of Streat, Hassocks, RECEIVES three or four BOYS wh. 

for any cause are unfitted for school life. Facilities for cycling, riding, golf 
tennis. Reference is permitted to E. M. Hawtrey, Esq., St. Michael's’ 
Westgate-on-Sea, and to parents of former pupils. ‘ 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN Bay, 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


JLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer. 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, January 16th, 1908, 
Hea l-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


UNDLE SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held 
on DECEMBER 10th and llth, when Scholarships of £70, £40, and £30 


will be offered.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
i. o> 2S Se COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G. Head-Master— 
Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, fives-court, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibitions 
for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) 
on DECEMBER 4th to 6th, for Classics, Maths., and Modern Subjects, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


ALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea, 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 


A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 

1 OVER COLLEGE.—President: H.R.H. The PRINCE 
OF WALES, K.G.—NEXT SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOV, 

2ist and 22nd.—Particulars from Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A, 

Winners of Ashburton Shield, 1906. Successes in 1907 include :—Two Firsts 

(Classics and Theology) at Cambridge, 4th Woolwich Entrance, 8th for R.Z., 

and Two University Prizes. 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
j PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 


Apply The BURSAR. a 

ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH 

The NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held at the School om 

DECEMBER 83rd and 4th.—For particulars of admission on the Foundation, 

apply tothe HEAD-MASTER. ———“‘(Ct a2 

OUTHLEA, MALVERN.—Mr. H. E. WOOD, B.A. 

(Winchester and New College, Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (7-14) for 

the Public Schools and Osborne. Healthy air, over 300ft. above sea-level. 

Drainage certified. Cricket-field attached to house, gymnasium, fives-courts, 
carpenter's shop. — Prospectus on application, 


Pret tw & | paw. HH OO &. 
Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE 
for BOYS under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£20) awarded annually 
in July. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS ANNUALLY.—Particalars from the 
BURSAR, or Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted, Essex. 















































FOREIGN. 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 


LADY BECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French ge! acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, aud Violoncello), Sketching, Art 


Classes, German, O portunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 

Courses of Practical Tounsh Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressimaking. 

Direct serviee twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe 
> 

I IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, MA, Ph.D, 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecture? 

tion for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations 








at Wren’s. Pre 


Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received. 
HH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


Address: BRITIS 
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ARIS. = EDUCATIONAL HOME FOR GIRLS. 
Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL. agar ; 
nt Education in Music and Languages. Drawing and Painting in 
First-class Professors. Lectures on Art. Beautiful house standing 
; ‘ rden in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois. Tennis, riding, 
pbs = % Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French spoken. 

Flishest references. —Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


Excelle: 
Studio. 


TDARIS—The WIDOW of Pastor LALOT RECEIVES a 

FEW PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a pleasant home in Paris, 
pd to learn the French language.—Address, 61 Rue de Vaugirard, close to 
the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 


T\IEPPE—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. HIGHER LOCALS, Pupils wanted to join others, 
English, German, and French Resident Governesses. Excellent opportunity 
f r Languages and Music. Liberal table. Boarders during holidays. Terms very 
moderate. Best English refsa.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 


IVIERA.—Captain and Mrs. LUCAS RECEIVE a 
FEW PAYING GUESTS in their well-appoiuied private residence, 

Villa Valentina, Bordighera, Italy. South aspect. Terms, strictly inclusive. 
Private suite if desired.—Particulars, photographs of house, on application. 


7\HAMP-SOLEIL above LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND. 
HYGIENIC COUNTRY HOME FOR CHILDREN (4 to 14). 








Magnificent situation. Extensive grounds. Private dairy. Hydrotherapy. 
Gymnasium. Every comfort and care combined with a constant medical 
supervision. Especially suitable for delicate or Colonial children,—For 
Prospectus apply to Doctor ED. CERESOLE. 


ERMANY.—Highly recommended EDUCATIONAL 
G HOME for YOUNG LADIES. First-rate Visiting Professors. Best 
advantages for LANGUAGES and MUSIC. Finishing Lessons in all Subjects. 
Individual care. Very healthy situation.—For Prospectus apply Miss 
PINCHES, Téchterheim, 5 Bambergerstrasse, Berlin, W. 


EIMAR, BUCHFARTER ST. 19.—High-Class Home- 

School for Girls, combining all the comforts and refinements of home 

with the liberal culture of foreign residence. Principal, Miss BEALE, B.A. 

{Hon.), assisted by English, French, German, and Italian teachers,—Terms, 
£100, inclusive of everything but music and laundry, 


ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 Detrmo.pstr., 

RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort- 

able home. Quiet central position, Family life. Excellent table. Large airy 

rooms. Splendid opportunity toacquire pure German. Daily lessons. English, 
French, Spanish known, Moderate terias. Highest refs. given and desired, 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge), Prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central, 


,DU CATION, 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W, 
| | apeamens SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should obtain a copy of 
“A Practical Guide to Schools, Tutors, aud Educational Homes,” published 
by Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Educational] Agents, which contains 
fell particulars (including number of pupils, fees, &c.) of over 1,000 establish- 
ments in Great Britain and on the Continent. Price Sixpence. To be obtained 
nang from the publishers, Address :—6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, 


ondon, W. 
TEACHERS 


143 Cannon Street, 








OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN 
e (Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses" Ticesiatiens Association of 
Assistant Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association.)—Address : 
74 Gower Street, London, W.C. Registrar: Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
Hours for Interviews: 10.30 a.m. to 1 p.m.,2 to 5 p.m. ; Saturdays until 3 p.m. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
raiuates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mavager,R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 








parts RECELVING BESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
porticnlers. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic Address, 
Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


N ADRAS RAILWAY COMPANY.—Notice is hereby 
given that the India Office and the Madras Railway Company have 
agreed upon a rate of interest, £3 10s, 3d. per cent. per annum, cake used in 
the calculation of the Annuity by means of which the purchase of the Madras 


Railway is to be effected, 
Signed) W. H. COLE, Secretary, 
Company's Offices, 1 Broad Street Place! —_ ‘ 
insbury Circus, London, E,C, 
7th November, 1907. 
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4 PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 

‘4 Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 








4 limited number of BOYS RECEIVED 
4 in charming country home. Special attention to diet and physical 
culture. Resident Tutors. Grounds over 100 acres. Individual attention to 
difficult cases —Address “ K.,’’ Watergate House. Adelphi, Strand, W.C. 


— NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL, 
PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON, wW, 
Terms—From 30s. to 2 guineas a week.—For particulars and permission to 
view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the Norland Institute, 10 
Pembridge Square, Londen, W. 











TWVYPEWRITING in all _ branches. Careful work 
guaranteed. Per thousand words, from 1s, 14.—Address, Box 212, 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


fm Fy Peat Fs: @ W 243 SSB D. 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C, 





USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication 

free by return post at lowest current price. Immense stocks, Our 

New Violin Music Catalogue contains nearly 20.000 publications. Free by 

post, 3d4.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garde, 
London, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea 


VAMILY RECORDS, PEDIGREES, 
Memoirs, and other Works printed under special expert supervision. 
Also every description of General Printing. Write for Estimates. 
GERRARDS LTD. (The Westminster Press), Producers of Printing of 
Distinction at 411, Harrow Road, London, W. 
ADVERTISE 


COUn FAS SS 

YOUR SCHOOL by wearing Hatbands and Badges of distinctive 
colouring and style. We shall be pleased to supply these woven to your 
own Designs and Shades, Write and tell us what you want, 


DAVID SHAKESPEAR & CO., COVENTRY. 


ATTENED CHICKENS (Surrey - style) 
by PARCEL POST DAILY. Prices:—4]b., 38. 7d,; 4} 1b., 3s. 10d, ; 
5 lb., 4s. 1d.; 54 Ib., 48. 5d.; and 6 Ib., 4s. 10d. each. 
Cash with order to MANAGER, Waterford Poultry and Supply Company, 
Ltd., Waterford. 


eg Selections of Guaranteed Excellence. 

6 lb., 28.; 91b., 2s. 6d.; 11 1b.,3s.; 14)b.. 3s. 6d.; 21L1b., 58, Carriave 
paid. Dressed for cooking. Assorted or one kind only. Quick delivery. 
Full particulars post-free. Selected Cured Fish.—NOBTH SEA FISHERIES 
COMPANY, Dept. 7, Grimsby. 


URE CENTRIFUGAL IRISH CREAMERY BUTTER 
made from Pasteurized Cream, Awarded Championship Gold Medal, 
Royal Dublin Society’s Shows, 1904 and 1905. Supplied to private customers 
by parcel post.—For terms, apply to MANAGER, CO-OPERATIVE DAIRY 
SOCIETY, Abbeydorney, Co. Kerry. 











if EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 

Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 

L3 16s. WEST INDIES (SUMMER WEATHER 

¢ e ROUTE), MARSEILLES, GIBRALTAR, TENERIFFE, BARBA- 
MARSEILLES, 54 days, November 23rd—January 16th. 

211 lls. BARCELONA, ALGIERS, MALTA, SICILY, NAPLES, BIVIERA 
PORT SAID for CAIRO, PYRAEUS for ATHENS, NAPLES, February 
8th—March 7th. 

RP M-8.2. eS ROYAL MAIL 

° STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 


LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES, 

DOS, ST. KITTS, JAMAICA, CUBA, &., MADEIRA, TANGIER, 
£16 16s. JAFFA for JERUSALEM, HAIFA for GALILEE or DAMASCUS, 
Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 

18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, 5.W, 


SPECIAL TOURS. DECEMBER—MARBCH., 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
33 days, £55; 60 days, £65; 75 days, £75. 
SPANISH MAIN, JAMAICA, CUBA, and MEXICO, 10 weeks, £70, 
For Illustrated Booklet and full particulars apply as above. 





OOK BARGAINS.—tTraill’s Social England, illustrated, 
6 vols., £6 net, for £3 15s.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols. £13 13s. 
Spencer, The King’s Racehorses, magnificent volume, 63s., for 25s.; Haddon 
Hall Library, Shooting, 7s. 6d. net, for 4s.; Bennett’s How to Become an 
Author, 5s., for 2s.; Money-Making by Ad-Writing, an Encyclopedia of 
Advertising, 10s, 6d., for 2s, 6d.; Menpes’ World Pictures, 20s. net, for 10s. 6d. ; 
Williamson’s George Morland, large paper, 63s. net, for 36s.; Oscar Wilde's 
Poems, 21s. net, for 10s. 6d.; Woman of No Importance, 2is., for 10s, 6d. 
Sport, Nat. History, Science, First Edits,, Court Memoirs, Oceult Works, 
Shakespeariana, Rare Books. Please state wants.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOK- 
SHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM 
RUNDE L CH ROM O SB. 
Large number in stock, Many rare ones. Send stamp for this month's 
List (giving size and shape of each). 
SAINT JUDE'S DEPOT, Birmingham. 
JUST PUBLISHED FOR TRAFALGAR DAY. 
NGLO-SAXON SEA-SWAY, and SONNETS for the 
Hague Conference. 
By FREDERICK W. P. SWINBORNE, Author of 
“Trafalgar Day,” “Our Island England,” “‘ The Cross of St. George,” &c. 
Price One Shilling. 
J. A. DODDS, Publisher, Coggeshall, Essex. 








BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 








and Electricity. 

LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 8S. DEVON.— 

Bed ates and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Summer and Winter resort. 

eRe ane, See : moorland air, benpeunibio charge taken of the 
5 ugh express trains from Paddington, Midlan d 

the North,—Full Prospectus from the PROPBIETOR, -— —_— 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baxer. Money 
Orders to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, 
to Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington Street. Business letters should be 
addressed to Tun Pusiisuer, “Spectator” Ofice, 1 Wellington 
Btreet, London, W.C. 
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A daily-replenished Mustard-pot 
is an evidence of good house- 


hold management, 


Colman’s Mustard 


is more than mere flavouring ; 
it is appetizer, digester, tonic 


and flavouring in one, 


It is one of “the little 
things that count” 
on the dining table. 


Accept no_ substitute. 





YOs T 
The TYPEWRITER for 
BEAUTIFUL WORK. 


Send for Iiiustrated Booklet. 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER CO., Ld. 
Head Office:—50 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
Branches in all Large Towns. 





eS 


NEC SILET MORS. 


The burden of indebtedness which we who live to-day owe 
to all who have trodden this earth in past ages extends 
beyond mere material things, beyond our dependence on their 
invention of steam engines, electric telegraphy, and all the 
wonders of modern science and discovery. Our sympathy and 
imagination must go out to the many generations who so long 
stumbled in the darkness of blind superstition, of ignorance 
and tyranny, and disease. It is their suffering which hes 
made it possible for us to achieve knowledge, their struggles 
which have created our freedom and alleviated our distresses 
of mind and body. 

Faith and hope almost reel beneath the incalculable mags of 
pain and terror and death in which the slow progress of 
human knowledge enslaved the human race for century after 
century, and from which we in our own day have been 
delivered. Even in recent years there have been surgical 
innovations and medical treatments which, if discovered only 
a little earlier, would have saved from death the child or 
husband for whom many a heart now aches hopelessly and 
with bitter sadness at the thought that to-day science looks 
upon such cases lightly and saves life surely. 

When at last the scourge of cancer yields up its secret, and 
its virulence is made subject to the saving hand of the 
physician or the surgeon, human triumph must be mingled 
also with infinite sorrow and pity for those whose life and 
sufferings it came too late to save. In sorrow for the dead, 
will not you help to extend mercy and all the ease that science 
can give to those who now are stricken with cancer—for whom 
the strenuously sought-for cure will be discovered too late ? 

The Cancer Wards of the Middlesex Hospital are in great 
need of funds, and the Charity appeals to your generosity for 
the money necessary to give the medical care and skilled 
nursing, the sustenance and shelter to the occupants of its 
forty-five beds in the Cancer Ward. They are patients 
afflicted with incurable cancer, and in too great poverty to be 
properly fed, nursed, and cared for at home. Their average 
life in the Hospital, with all the attention that modern science 
can give, is only between three and four months. The cost of 
each in-patient is less than £2 a week. 

Will you not give of your charity to them? The smallest 
contribation—be it only a guinea—will help to carry on the 
work of relieving their sore affliction, and it will be gratefully 
acknowledged by the Secretary - Superintendent, Mr. F. 
Clare Melhado, the Middlesex Hospital, Newman Street, 
London, W. 





“K”" BOOTS 


are made to suit all Clumates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“Kk” Agent. Where there ts no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 


“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, carriage paid. 


INNES SMITH & CO., 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. 


SoLtr PROPRIETORS 


GLEN ALDIE. 


Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 


INISH 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at wuch higher 

prices, 


Per Doren. 
Bois. 4- Bots. 


43s. 


ISLA. 


per doz., 


“K” SHOES. 


THE DEAF CAN HEAR. 


Use the Unique Vibratory Conversation 
Tube. A proved Scientific Triumph. 


IF YOU are deaf, write to us. We can help 
you to hear ordinary conversation. Invention 
endorsed by eminent aurists. 

Pamphlets and testimonials sent free by the 

UNIQUE ve 5 CONVERSATION 
86 Queen’s Road, Brighton. 


Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
Joun BAKER. A/oney Orders to be made 
payabie at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to JOHN Baker, ef 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to Tue PuBLisner, “ Spectator” Office, 
1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 





Fine Liqueur Irish Whisky, 43s. per doz., carriage 
maid, 
. To be obtained also from— 

Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 
St., Liverpool. 

Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
Manchester. 

Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon. 


ASK YOUR TAILOR FOR 


quury MOTOFRIEZE. 


The accepted standard of comparison. 


cocour FADED MOORLAND 


(and 13 others). 


Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from the 
WOOLLEN 
BALLYMENAGH facrory, Ltd. 
GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W, 








DINNEFORD'’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Bafest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, meluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is 20 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them iu valle 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


176 9/9 


Pheenix Assurance Company, Limited. _ 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard oo. E.C. Esr. 1782. 
IRE. 
Workmen's COMPENSATION. 
BuRGLARY 
Persona ACCIDENT. 
Fipevitr GuUARANTER, 
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How the Pianola Piano 


Directly Concerns You 











Eolian Hall is the only place 
jn London where you can buy 


the Pianola Piano, 


The Pianola Piano can be ob- 
tained either for cash or on 
the One, Two, or Three Years’ 
System—whichever you prefer. 


The Pianola Piano is sold only 
by the Orchestrelle Co. and its 
duly authorised agents. It is 
the only Piano containing the 
three unique essential aids to 


music production. 


THE PIANOLA. 
THE METROSTYLE. 
THE THEMODIST. 


Exchanges can be arranged by 
which we will take your 
present piano in part payment 
for the Pianola Piano, full 
value being allowed. 





ROM EVERY STANDPOINT the Pianola Piano is 

of intense'and immediate interest to you. No matter 

how much or how little of music you know or what means 

of musical expression you at present own, the Pianola Piano 
still makes an appeal which you cannot afford to overlook. 


Music was and is written for your benefit ; it is one of your 
privileges to extract all the pleasure that ensues from music of 
your own production. That is why you must have a Pianola 
Piano if you wish to secure all the enjoyment due to you, for 
it can be played by hand just as an ordinary piano and yet is 
instantly available for playing by music-roll, giving access to 
over 20,000 different compositions. 


On the Pianola Piano even a novice can play everything he 
wishes to; while the educated musician can pursue his studies 
untrammelled by difficulties of technique. Apart from this, it 
is of interest to you to investigate the enormous strides which 
have been made in the way of bringing real musical ability 
within the reach of all. 


The Pianola Piano is now complete ; every means of ex- 
pression is at your disposal. It is the only piano which 
contains the Pianola and the Metrostyle and the Themodist. 
You of course know something about the Pianola Piano, but 
are you sure you have personally investigated the genuine 
Pianola Piano? 

The Metrostyle is indispensable to the Pianola Piano: the 
greatest musical authorities say so. It is the only infallible 
guide to correct interpretation, showing you how difficult 
compositions ought to be played. Metrostyle interpretations 
have been specially provided by the most eminent artistes. 


The Themodist, the perfect accenting device, enables you te 
play a composition and accent the melody notes wherever 
they occur. The melody is the life and soul of a composition, 
and to produce real music you must be able to bring out the 
melody, otherwise your performance is bound to be lacking 
in artistic merit, 

In no other instrument whatever can you find these three 
essentials—Pianola, Metrostyle, and Themodist—or anything 
even approximating to them. 

We should be glad to see you at A£olian Hall and give you 
a practical demonstration. Write for Catalogue B.B. 








THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


AEOLIAN HALL, 


135-6-7 New Bond Street, London, W. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 5s. 


NEW (?) THEOLOGY; 


. Thoughts on the Universality and Continuity of the Doctrine of the 
Immanence of God. By the Ven. BASIL WILBERFORCE, D.D., Arch- 
deacon of Westminster, Ohaplain of the House of Commons, Select 
Preacher before the University of Oxford. 


In crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound in clovh, 6s. net. 


QUOTATIONS FOR PULPIT USE. A 
Manual for Preachers and Speakers. By Donorsy J. Trevasxis. With 
A Preface by the Bishop of SourHampron. 

The chief idea in selecting the quotations containedin this book has bee n 
to enable those who realise the beauty and helpfulness of poctical Janguage— 
and yet whose extreme pressure of active work makes much study impossible 
—able to at onee turn up a number of extracts on a given subject, this giving 
an advantage which could otherwise only be acquired by the use of a consider- 
able amount of time and labour. 

In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE OLD THEOLOGY: or, Holy Scripture, its 
Birth, History, and Purpose. By the Rev. H. M. Saexwoop. 
**The breath of a quaint old-world garden is in the pages of this book. An 
antique fragrance and composure is in the air as one listens to his pious 
discourse.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


In medium 8vo, tastefully printed, suitably bound, and Illustrated, 6s. net. 


GLEANINGS AFTER TIME: Chapters in 
Social and Domestic History. Edited by G. L. Apperson, I.S.0., Author 
of “ An Idler’s Calendar,” * Bygone London Life,” &. 29 Illustrations. 

In this volume regard has been had to the human and domestic side of social 
history in this country and in America. The papers are arranged ina roughly 
chronological order, and have been chosen as throwing light on various aspects 
of that social and domestic life of the past—a side of archmological study and 
research which has always possessed a great fascination for the general reader 
of the outer circle as well as for the professed antiquary. 

A NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS. 


In small crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 2s. 6d. 


A VIEW OF LIFE. Thoughts for Workers and 
Idlers, By Marcaret E, Tuomas. 
** Very earnest little papers, gracefully written, and imbued with a deep 
religious spirit.”—Pal! Mall Gazette. 
‘“*Those who earefully read the simple thoughts put before them in this 
book will find much food for thought.”—St. Andrew Work. 


In square crown 8vo, tastefully bound in cloth gilt, 3s. net. 


LITTLE SCHOLARS IN THE SCHOOL OF 


PAIN. By Rose Bourpititoyx. With Preface by the Bisnor of Baru and 





WELLS. 
“* A very real need is met by the volume before us.” 
—Church of England Endeavourer. 
“The great charm of the book is its power of sympathy with the sick and 
suffering. Love, sympathy, cheerfulness, endurance, work—these are some 
of the subjects taught in the School of Pain.”—Perthshire Advertiser. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Reproductions In Monochrome of Famous Works of Art 
by tho Autotype Permanent Process. 
Amongst numerous Publications may be mentioned: 
SELECTIONS from the National Gallery (London), The Wallace 
Collection, The Tate Gailery, The Walker Art Gallery (Liverpoo)). 
DRAWINGS BY HOLBEIN, from tho Royal Collection, Windsor Castle. 
SELECTED EXAMPLES OF SACRED ART from various Collections. 
ETCHINGS BY REMBRANDT. 
DRAWINGS BY ALBERT DURER. 
PICTURES from the Louvre, Luxembourg, Paris. 
Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent on application, 








Full particulars of all the Company's Publications are given in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
Now Ready, ENLARGED EDITION, with Hundreds of Miniature 
Photographs and Tint-Blocks of Notable Autotypes For convenience 
of reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ 
Names. Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


A Visit of Inspection is invited to 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET. LONDON, W.C. 


* THE OLDEST AND BEST, 
ADAM 





Ss 9 S “ Having made a fresh trial of its virtues, 


we feel no hesitation in recommending its 
use to all honsewives."’"—The Queen. 
FURNITURE 
For Furniture, Brown Boots, 
POLISH. 


Patent Leather, Oil Cloths, and all 
Varnishod and Enamelled goods. 

VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. | a 
BLATTIS BANISHES BEETLES. 
COCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union Coekroach Paste. 

Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at Sandringham. (Guaranteed 
by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheflield Workhonse 
in 1896, Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kintou 
Jacques, B.D. 





Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free). 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 


TO READ MUSIC EASILY AT SIGHT. 
WICKINS’ RAPID PIANOFORTE TUTOR, 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 

* Marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.” 
WICKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 

FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION, 
“Best popular violin school before the public.”—ALFRED GiBsoN. 
Price 2s. 6d. each net, post-free. 

Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent ont “* on Sale” to Schools. Returns 
and Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogues e@ratis. , 
WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond St,, London, W, 





| 


For 
Literary Men. 


Amongst our huge collection are the best books 
of Science, History, Biography, Belles-Lettres, 
Sport, Travel, Art, Theology—many of them 
rare and not to be found in other Circulating 
Libraries. 

The principal Standard Works in the chief 
European languages are ‘always obtainable. 
The modern Works of the most notable 
Continental writers are added as published. 


Literary Men, Students and Travellers often 
require to refer to such works, and to them 
Mudie’s Service should particularly appeal. 


For the ordinary subscription any of these books 
may be borrowed. 


Write for Booklet— 


MUDIE’S Select LIBRARY, Ltd. 


30-34 New Oxford St., London, W.C. 
48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


Branches { 
241 Brompton Road, S.W. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 366 pages, 7s. 6d. net; postage 41. 


HOW TO LEARN HINDUSTANI. 


A MANUAL FOR ALL STUDENTS AND A GUIDE TO 
THE LOWER AND HIGHER STANDARD EXAMINATIONS. 


By Major F. R. H. CHAPMAN, 


Instructor in Hindistani at the Royal Military College, Camberley; Author 
of *‘ Urdi Reader for Beginners,” 
London: CROSBY LOCKWOOD and SON, 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.c, 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-frea, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: CenrraL 1515, 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpox. Codes: Umsicopr and ABC 








Pp. 776, Portrait, Memeie, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. post-free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
passages, arranged under heads, so as to preseut a complete and authorita- 
tive exposition of what he taught. 

London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 
Price ONE SHILLING net. 


The King’s College Hospital Book of 


Cooking Recipes: being a Collection of Recipes contributed by 
Friends of the Hospital and Published in aid of the Fund for the 
Removal of King’s College Hospital to South London. 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, B.0, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £65,000,000. 


A Pamphlet on Infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards. 











A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growiag 

digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

germs. These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 

Troubles so often caused by a contaminate milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
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“ @EORGE TYRRELL, late of the Society of Jesus, is, perhaps, 
the moat powerful and persuasive religious teacher of vwr generation. 
dn his own Church a growing company waits upon his words, not 
as oracles to be received with a passive fatalism, but as the stimu- 
lating call to ever deeper reflection upon the reqlity of religion.” 
—Mr. A. L. LILLEY, in the Daily News. 


THROUGH SCYLLA & GHARYBDIS 


Or, The Old Theology and the New. 
Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


This is a series of essays (mostly reprints) in which the writer tries 
tw reconcile the sacrosanct character of revelation and dogma on 
which the old theology was built with the full scientific and philo- 
suphical liberty claimed by the new theology ; to escape the fatal con- 
sequences of petrifaction on the one hand and those of wholesale 
disintegration on the other; to determine the nature and mutual 
relations of Revelation, Dogma, and Theslogy in such a way as to 
deny to Revelation and Dogma any possibility of that development 
which is the very life of Theology. The whoie is introduced by some 
reflections on the nature and vaiue of Catholicism, 


A MUCH ABUSED LETTER. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

This letter was writien by Father Tyrrell to a Professor of 
Anthropology in a Continental University, who found it difficult, 
if not impossible, to square his science with his faith as a Catholic. 
The FAITH of the MILLIONS. | HARD SAYINGS. A Selection 


Essays. Ist and 2nd Series, Crown of Meditations and Studies. 
8vo, 5s. net each, Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


NOVA ET VETERA. EXTERNAL RELIGION: its 


. “ Use and Abuse. Crown 8vo, 
Meditations, Crown 8vo, 5s. 2g. 6d. net. 


OIL AND WINE, Reissue, with 


a New Preface. Crown 8vo, 5s. net 


THE SOUL’S ORBIT ; or, Man's 
Journey to God. Compiled, with 
Additions, by M. Db. Perre. 
Crown S8vyo, 4s. 61. net. 





Informal 
. net. 


LEX ORANDI; or, Prayer and 


Orced, Crown 8vo, 53. net. 


A Sequel to 
5s. net. 





LEX CREDENDI. 
Lex Orandi."" Crown 8vo, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
__ NEW YORK, BOMBAY, and CALCUTTA, 


NEW POEMS 


Including 
APOLLO AND THE SEAMAN, 
THE QUEEN OF GOTHLAND, 
STANZAS TO TOLSTOY, 
And Thirty Others. 


By HERBERT TRENCH. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 








A eritic of European reputation says:—“ Full of magnificent 
things.” 

Mr. George Meredith says:—“ Deep with thought; deep 
with significance.” 
This is the first collection of Poems issued by this author | 
since the publication of ‘‘ Deirdre Wedded, and other Poems 


in 1901. The theme of the chief poem is human immortality. | 
—— | 





Title-page and full contents sent on application. 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 





NEW NOVEL by the Author of THE YOKE | 


CYNTHIA IN THE WILDERNESS 


By HUBERT WALES 
Author of “Mr. and Mrs. Villiers,” “The Yoke” 


Now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’ 


Price 6s 





JOHN LONG, 12, 13, 14 Norris Street, Haymarket, London. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


A Step in Advance 


in Juvenile Literature 


MESSRS, JACK, the Publishers of the 
favourite “TOLD TO THE CHIL- 
DREN ” Series, have commenced the 
issue of a Series of Story Books for 
(1) BOYS; (2) GIRLS; (8) YOUNGER 
CHILDREN. 

(1) The stories have been very carefully 
selected, and the Publishers are 


confident that they have been 
Successful in enlisting writers who 


will prove as popular amongst 
young readers as any hitherto 
obtainable. 

(2) Great attention has been paid to 


securing good 
style of setting. 


(3) Each volume has six full-page illus- 
trations on plate paper. 


(4) THE BINDINGS ARE A FEATURE. 
The Boys’ Series will always be 
recognisable by its distinctive bind- 
ing. Ail the volumes have quite 
different designs, but the general 
effect is uniform. So with the 
Girls’ and Young Children’s Books, 

A high standard has been set up for all the volumes 

in the Series, and the Publishers claim to have 

made a step in advance in the production of 

Juvenile Literature as regards both matter and 

external equipment. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth. per volume. 
List of the Volumes 


FOR BOYS 
*AUBREY VERNON: a Midshipman’s Adven- 
tures. By A. Lee Knigur. 


“IN A HAND OF STEEL; or, The Thatchmere 
Mystery. By Pau. CRESWICK. 


type and a clear 


| *BRAVES, WHITE AND RED: Adventures in the 


North-West. By C. 8. Ar@yLi-Saxsy. 
IN THE GRIP OF THE HAWK; a Story of the 
Maori War. By REeGINnaLp Horsey, 


*HIGHWAY DUST: the Narrative of a Treasure 
Hunt. By G. G. SELLICK. 


Pi *THE CASTAWAYS OF HOPE ISLAND. By H. A. 


HINKSON, 


FOR GIRLS 
*A PAIR OF REDPOLLS. By M. Qurirer-Covcs. 
*FREDA’S FORTUNE. By G. M. Imac. 
*TOLD BY EILEEN. By ALice Masse. 


|*THE ADVENTURE LEAGUE. By H. T. Sra. 


WASTE CASTLE. By W. M. Lerrs. 


FOR CHILDREN 
*THE STORY SPINNER. By W. M. Letts, 
| *COUSIN REX. By Evetyn Groacen. 


-*HUMPTY DUMPTY AND THE PRINCESS. 
By LILIAN TIMPSON. 

*DOROTHY’S THREE. By W. M. WHEELER. 

*TELL ME SOME MORE. By M. Few. 

WHEN MOTHER WASIN INDIA. By Urnsuta Tempe, 

THE EMPEROR'S MEDAL. By D. 8. Bat.ey. 


These marked * are just published: the others will be 
issued towards the end of November. 


London: T. C. & E. C. JACK, 
16 Henrietta Street, W.C.; and Edinburgh. 
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SMITH, ELDER & 6C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


“THE FOUR FEATHERS.” 


NEW NOVEL byt’ 


READY ON TUESDAY NEXT.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE BROKEN ROAD. 


By A. E. W. MASON. 


*.° Astirring tale of the British Raj in North-West India; its background the military 


road—to which the successive generations of an English family devote themselves as by 
an hereditary instinct—and the character study of a native Prince, with the effect upon 


him and his subjects of an education in England. 





A BOOK FOR CHILDREN AND THEIR ELDERS. 
READY ON TUESDAY. -—Crown Svo, gilt top, Gs. 
WITH 28 ILLUSTRATIONS BY E. T. REED. 


THE UNLUCKY FAMILY. 


By Mire. ovmmned DE LA PASTURE, 
“ Deborah of Tod's,” “ “a Toy Trage dy," 








&e. 


IDYLS OF THE WEST RIDING. 


By LADY CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL, 
Author of “Spring in a Shropshire Abbey.’ Crown 8vo, 6S. [ Nor. 12th. 
*.* Tales of simple life, varying from the serious to the pathetic, and illustrating 
Yorkshire character. tig Sie _ 


MODERN GERMANY: uter potiticat ana 
Economic Problems, Her Policy (Foreign and Domestic), 
Her Ambitions, and the Causes of Her Success. 

SECOND VERY GREATLY ENLARGED EDITION. Completely Revised and 

Brought up to Date. By J. ELLIS BARKER. 10s. Gd. net. [ Nov. 12h. 


The Dairy Mait says:—‘‘An invaluable repertory of fiets concerning the policy, arm aments, 
industries and commerce of the p grant of rival of Bagh und in E wrope, aud should be in every library.” 








Attempted by Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.C.B,, 
7s. 6d. net. 
The Dairy TeLeorapnu says:—‘‘ Founded upon a clearly elaborate 
its facts in a businesslike aud lucid fashion.” 
By the Hon. 


THE LIFE OF CAVOUR. EDWARD CADOGAN, 
Author of “ Makers of Modern History.” With a Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. net. 

The ATHEN£UM says :—‘ Mr. Edward Cadogan dedicates to his mother, the late Lady Cadogan, a book 

of which that distinguished woman would have been promi.” 


an Appreciation. 
I.R.S. With Portraits, 
study of authorities, and it arrays 








READY ON NOVEMBER le6run, 
THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW. 


THE TALE OF THE GREAT MUTINY. New 
AND CONSIDERABLY ENLARGED EDITION, including the Articles on the 
Mutiny Cities which Dr. Fircuerr recently contributed to the Cornhill Magazine, 
and the Diary of the Siege of Lucknow, by an Officer's Wife, which attracted 
much attention in the Graphic a short time since. By W. H. FITCHETT, 
B.A., LL.D., Author «* m Deeds that Wee the Empire,” fe. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 
By AGNES and 


MY MERRY ROCKHURST. _—_.2,.20%"3,2"¢, 


Sipwry Dark, in the Dairy Express, says :—‘‘ A capitally told story of the early days of Charles IL 
The fiual chapters, describing the Plague and the Fire of London, are full of movement and interest, and 


the whole book is exvellently good reading.”’ 


LAID UP IN LAVENDER. 


The British WEeExLY says :—" Every one of these short tales contains the substance of a novel, 
heartily commend the book to Mr. Weyman's innumerable aimirers.” 


HER LADYSHIP. 


The Wortp says:—“‘A very clever and amusing version of the ever charming story 


Leveller,’ ” 
By C. F. ‘ 
THE AWAKENING OF BITTLESHAM. ® ©. 5. branry. 


—* Mr. Bradby has written a m: asterpiece of fun on the highest level 
im a for go exquisite, so rare, a piece of work as this.’’ 








By STANLEY 
J. WEYMAN. 
We 


By KATHARINE 


TYNAN, 
‘Love the 


The Datty TELEGRAPH 6a 
We must all be thankful to h 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 





15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








ey 


CATHARINE 


IS THE TITLE OF 


L. PARRY TRUSCOTT’s 


NEW NOVEL, 


The Finest Story of this Season. 


Please read these First Few Notices, 


“ A novel like this comes as pure refresh. 
ment,’ Post. “Conceived 
with originality and described with much 
charm,”—Athenvum. “From a literary 
point of view it is almost perfect.”—Pyj. 
lisher and Bookseller. “Comes to the jaded 
reviewer with all the freshness and delight 
of the unexpected.” —Literary World. “The 
writing is so excellent that for that alone 
it is worth reading.”—Dzaily Mail, “4 
book so original and human may make 
a stir.’—Odbserver. “The novel is ad- 
mirable.”—Daily Chronicie. “A fine study, 
admirably written.’ “—reonget Post. 


—_ Birming ham 





OSCAR WILDE. 
CRESSWELL INGLEBY. 
Sherard’s “Life of 
Dewy Svo, 12s. 6d. net, 


By Leonarp 
(Uniform with 
Oscar Wilde.”) 


A large and comprehensive study packed 
with new and interesting information 
dealing with the complex “personality of 
Wilde. The book gives a complete account 
and detailed criticism of all his writings, 





INVISIBLE. 
(A Novel of Monte 


THE CHAIN 
3y RANGER GULL. 
Carlo.) 6s. 


THE BOOK OF FAIR 
WOMEN. By Feperico Lui«eixo 
of Udine. Translated from the Venetian 
Edition of 1554 by Exsre M. Lane 
Feap. 8vo, deckle-edge paper, parch- 
ment binding, with 6 Plates, 6s. net. 














THE LAST EMPRESS OF 
THE FRENCH. Being the Life 
of the Empress Eugénie, Wife of 
Napoleon IIL By Puiiip W. SERGEANT, 
B.A., Author of “The Courtships of 
Catherine the Great,’ &c. With Hand- 
Coloured Photogravure Frontispiece and 
many other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
12s, 6d. net, 





THE LOVER OF QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. Being the Story of 
the Life of Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester. By Mra. AUDREY RICHARD- 
son, Author of “ Famous Ladies of the 
English Court.” Demy 8vo, fully Illus- 

“trated, Hand-Coloured Photogravure 
Frontispiece, 12s. 6d. net. 





THE LIFE OF TOM 
MORRIS: with Glimpses of St 
Andrews and its Golfing Celebrities 
By Dr. W. W. Tuttocn. With 27 
Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 





DAYS STOLEN FOR 
SPORT. By Puiuip Geen, Author 
of * What I Have Seen While Fishing, 
and How I Caught my Fish.” 40 Pic- 
tures, 10s, 6d, net. 





MY RACING ADVEN- 
TURES: the Autobiography of 
Arthur Nightingall, the Famous 
Steeplechaser and Trainer. Illustrated, 
7s. 6d. net. 





WERNER LAURIE, Clifford's Inn, London. 
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Literary Notes. 





“The Virgin Birth of Christ.” 
By the Rev. Prof. James Orr. 





Mr. Shorter’s 
“Immortal Memories.” 





New Novels by J. J. Bell, Mrs. Baillie 
Reynolds, and Leonard Merrick. 





London, November 9th. 


Professor Orr’s important lectures on 
“THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF CHRIST” 
have just been published by Hodder & 
Stoughton. ‘They are a broad yet con- 
servative statement of this great discus- 
sion. In his preface Dr. Crr says :— 

“The aim of the lectures is to establish 
faith in the miracle of the Lord’s Incarna- 
tion by Birth from the Virgin, to meet 
objections, and to show the intimate con- 
nection of fact and doctrine in this trans- 
cendent mystery. The organism of truth 
is one, and there is much need, in these 
days of loose ends in thinking, to fortify 
what may be called the doctrinal con- 
science by showing how the parts of 
Divine truth cohere together.” 





For the preacher there can be no more 
important volume published this autumn 
than that containing the Lyman Beecher 
Lectures on preaching, which were de- 
livered in Yale University this year by Dr. 
P. T. Forsyth, the Priucipal of Hackney 
College. Dr. Forsyth believes that with its 
preaching Christianity stands or falls, and 
his new volume, which is entitled “ POSI- 
TIVE PREACHING AND MODERN 
MIND,” commences with this assertion. 





The last series of lectures delivered by the 
late Dr. John Watson were also primarily 
intended for preachers. They are an ex- 
position of the place and power of the Bible 
in preaching, and are especially interesting 
as explaining the predominant note of Dr. 
Watson’s teaching. 
note that these lectures, entitled “GOD'S 
MESSAGE TO THE HUMAN SOUL,” 
appear almost simultaneously with another 


volume by “Ian Maclaren,” on “'THE 
SCOT OF THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY.” Dr. Watson has made his pages 


as interesting as an historical novel. He 
has given us a deeply fascinating narrative 
of the life of the Scottish people in the 
eighteenth century. 





Dr. R. J. Cooke, in his able volume, 
“THE INCARNATION AND RECENT 
CRITICISM,” reviews the methods and 
findings of negative criticisms on the In- 
carnation, the Gospel narratives: of the 
Virgin Birth, the essential Duty of Jesus 
of Nazareth, and seeks to show the un- 
trustworthy character of rationalistic 
thought in these and kindred themes. 

“IMMORTAL MEMORIES” is the title 
of a new volume by Clement Shorter. Mr. 
Shorter writes to the immortal memory of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, William Cowper, 
George Borrow, George Crabbe, and gives 
us chapters on the literary associations of 
East Anglia, Dr. Johnson’s ancestry, the 
private life of Ferdinand Lassalle, Lord 
Acton’s hundred best books. This is a 
delightful and fascinating book for the 
student of literature. 

The publication of the “COLLECTED 
POEMS OF DORA SIGERSON SHOR- 
TEK” has tempted Mr. Meredith out of 
his silence and seclusion to write a preface 
which is neither flattering nor irrelevant, 
as these tributes often are, but a deserving 
tribute to her special quality and the Celtic 
spirit at large. “Mrs. Shorter’s writings,” 
Says the Scotsman, “ are already too well 


It is interesting to | 








known to need praising now, and readers 
who regard the movement to feed the 
fainting fires of English poetry with old 


Irish legends and traditions as the only | 


living monument in the higher regions of 
the imaginative literature of to-day, always 
point to the work of this graceful and 
intellectually interesting singer. Mr. 
Meredith happily sums up her power by 
saying that she has ‘the gift of metrical 
narrative. Her ballads are among the 
most effective of the modern ‘sort. The 
lyrical pieces gathered at the close of this 
volume show how. she excels also in the 
more personal vein. That her work should 
appear in a collected edition must prove 
matter for congratulation among all serious 
lovers of poetry.” 





We have been waiting long for a full- 
length novel from the pen of Mr. J. J. 
Bell, a book which should do full justice 
to his very remarkable talent. “THOU 
FOOL,” as might be expected from the 
title, is a story of the mockery of riches. 
It is from title to closing scene a remark- 
able book, a story that grips, a story for 
the times. 





The popularity of Madame Albanesi as a 
novel writer is easily understood. “She 


has,” says the Queen, “a happy manner of | 
) M I 


writing about happy people. To read one 
of her books is to be put in a good temper 
with yourself and the world in general. 
Her knowledge, too, of men and women 
is extraordinary.” This is particularly 
apparent in her new novel, “ LOVE-IN-A- 
MIST.” The story has quite an original 
theme, and in the delineation of Jane 
Charlton and her fine lover Madame 
Albauesi has scope for those delicate 
touches, those shrewd suggestions of 
character, and that sincority of sincerity 
which mark all her work. 





“ Once or twice I have seen it asserted,” 
says a writer in the Bookman, “that the 
best novels in our day are being written by 


| Philip Carré by name, comes by them far 

too easily for his liking. He is scarcely 
| out of one peril before he is into another, 
and quite split-hairbreadth are his escapes 
from the Terrible Torode of Herm. And 
it is all on account of Carette, charming 
Carette, the pride of the island, and worth 
many dangers to win.” 

Every one knows what excellent books 
Mr, Oxenham has written, and this is as 
good as the best of them. 


It would be difficult to mention a book 
that had given more real pleasure to its 
thousands of readers than Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke’s delightful holiday book, “ Fisher- 
man’s Luck.” His new volume, “DAYS 
OFF,” will prove just as popular. It isa 
fresh and altogether delightful expression 
of life both iollsess and out of doors. 





In connection with their autumn novels, 
Hodder & Stoughton have arranged a 
number of very interesting Literary Com- 
petitions. Full particulars of these com- 
petitions will gladly be sent on receipt 
of a postcard, addressed to Hodder & 
Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 





THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF 
CHRIST. By the Rev. Prof. 
James Orr, M.A., D.D, 6s. 


POSITIVE PREACHING 
AND MODERN MIND. By the 
Rev. P. T. Forsyth, M.A., D.D. 

7s. 6d. net. 


GOD’S MESSAGE TO THE 
HUMAN SOUL. By the Rev. 
John Watson, D.D. 5s. net. 


THE SCOT of the EIGHT- 
EENTH CENTURY. His 
Religion and his Life. By the 





women; many of them are, at all events, | 


and Mrs. Baillie Reynolds has written 
more than one of them.” 
think Mrs. Reynolds has written another 
of them in her new novel, “BROKEN 
OFF.” As the author of “A Dull Girl’s 
Destiny,” “The Man who 
other popular books, she has already estab- 
lished her fame as a novelist, and “ Broken 
Off” will add still more to the breadth 
and height of it. 





Mr. Leonard Merrick is an author who is 
surely coming to his own. Few modern 
English novelists have received higher 
praise from the critics than he has, and in 
“THE HOUSE OF LYNCH” he has 
written’a novel which undoubtedly makes 
a strong bid for wide popularity. Mr. 
J. M. Barrie counts Leonard Merrick 
among the }.alf-dozen best novelists of the 
day. “Anew book by Leonard Merrick,” 
he writes, “is to me one of the events of 
the year”; while Mr. W. D. Howells 


| places his novels next after Jane Austen’s 


in English fiction, and Hawthorne’s in 
American, and writes that he “can think 
of no recent fictionist of his own nation 
who can match with Mr. Merrick.” 





It is not often that one comes across a 
work so fresh, so sincere, so intimately 
personal as “ Honoria’s Patchwork,” and a 
new book in which Honoria once again 
takes the public into her confidence, and 
introduces them to her present circle, is 
sure of a hearty welcome. 

It has just been issued, under the curi- 
ous title, “WHERE THE WIND SITS.” 





The Daily Chronicle gives high praise to 
John Oxenkam’s new romance, “CARETTE 
OF SARK.” “No one who likes tales of 


| adventure—a id who does not ?—could wish 


| for a better tale than this. 


It is of Sark, 
in: the beginning of last century, when 
naturally adventures were more easily 
come by than in conventional days like 
these. The youth who tells the tale, one 


Indeed, we | 


Won,” and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Rev. John Watson, D.D. 
7s. 6d, net. 


THE INCARNATION AND 
RECENT CRITICISM. By 
R. J. Cooke, D.D. 6s. 


IMMORTAL MEMORIES. 
By Clement Shorter. 6s. net. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS 
OF DORA SIGERSON 
SHORTER. With an Intro- 
duction by George Meredith, 

6s. net. 


THOU FOOL. By J. Ae 
s. 


Bell. 
LOVE-IN-A-MIST. By 
Madame Albanesi. 5s. 
BROKEN OFF. By Mrs. 
Baillie Reynolds. Coloured 
Frontispiece. 6s. 
THE HOUSE OF LYNCH. 
By Leonard Merrick. 6s. 


WHERE THE WIND SITS. 
By the Author of “ Honoria’s 
Patchwork,” 6s. 


CARETTE OF SARK. By 


John Oxenham, 16 Illustra- 


tions. 6s. 
DAYS OFF. By Henry 
Van Dyke. 6s. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C, 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST 
MARGINAL NOTES sy LORD MACAULAY 


Selected and Edited by the Right Hon. 
Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart., 


Author of “The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay.” 
8vo, 2s. net. 

This is a selection from the many notes which Lord Macaulay 
made in the margins of even his most trivial books, as well as in 
those of the highest rank,—from Miss Anna Seward's Letters, to 
the masterpieces of Cicero and Shakspeare. 


NEWFOUNDLAND AND 
UNTRODDEN WAYS. 


By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. 


With 2 Maps, 6 Coloured Plates, 6 Photogravure Plates, and 115 
other Illustrations by the Author and from Photographs. 
Royal 8, 21s. net. 


This volume is a hunter's book, dealing mainly with the natural his{ory and 
the chase of the wild animals and birds of Newfoundland, but in addition to 
this Mr. Millais has endeavoured to set forth all that goes to make up the 
daily life of the people of that Island and the Micmac Indians, 











iTS 


Prospectus sent on application. 


“THE ONE” DOG AND “THE OTHERS.” 


A Study of Canine Character. 
By FRANCES SLAUGHTER. 


With 19 Illustrations by Aveusta Guest and Vernon SrToxes 
aud from Photographs. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 











MANKIND AND THE CHURCH: 
Being an Attempt to Estimate the Contribution of 
Great Races to the Fuiness of the Church of God. 

By SEVEN BISHOPS. 

uu. MONTGOMERY, D.D.,|E. NUTTALL, D.D., Archbishop of 

formerly Bishop of 'I'asmania. the West Indies. 


M. J. STONE WIGG, D.D., Bishop of 
New Guinea. | W. AWDRY, D.D., Bishop of South 
G. A. LEFROY, D.D., Bishop of| Tokyo. 
Lahore. 
L. G. MYLNE, D.D., formerly Bishop | J. C. HOARE, D.D., late Bishop of 
of Bombay. Victoria, Hongkong. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by the Right Rev. H. H. MONT- 
GOMBERY, D.D., Secretary of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


CRADLE TALES OF HINDUISM. 


By the SISTER NIVEDITA (Margaret E. Noble), 
Author of “The Web of Life.” Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 
This is a collection of genuine Indian Nursery Tales. 
CONTENTS.—The Cycle of Snake Tales—The Story of Siva, the Great God 
—The Cycle of Indian Wifehood—The Cycle of the Ramayana—The Cycle of 
Krishna—Tales of the Devotees—A Cycle of Great Kings—A Cycle from the 
Mahabharata. 











NEW FICTION, 


New Novel by the Author of? “My New Curate.” 


LISHEEN. 
By the Rev. Canon P. A. SHEEHAN. Crown S8vo, 6s. 
"It will be found of engrossing interest. Canon Sheehan’s scholarly style 
tds to the distinction of a novel which is greatly above the average both in 
sonceptiou ard execution.’’—Scotsman, 


THAT LITTLE -——? 
A Sporting Novel. 
3y EYRE HUSSEY, Author of “ Miss Badsworth.” Cr. Svo, 6s. 
““Mr. Eyre Hussey has shown a talent for linking an excellent story toa 
vivid atmosphere of rural sport and manners......This is the very novel for a 
country house—or should we say for a town study ?—where Mr. Hussey’s 
graphic pen will set all sorts of memories stirring.”"-—Evening Standard, 





Price per Volume: 2s. net in cloth ; 3s. net in leather. 


LONGMANS’”’ POCKET LIBRARY. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES. 
BALLADS.AND LYRICS OF OLD FRANCE 
With other Poems.. By ANDREW LANG. 

Mr. Lang’s “ Baliads and Lyrics of Old France" was first 
published in 1871, and has been out of print for many years, 
THE WRONG BOX. 
By R. L. STEVENSON and LLOYD OSBOURNE. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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Mr. Eveleigh Nash’s New Books 


MARTIN HUME’S NEW BOOK. 
Demy 8vro, with Portraits, 18s. net. 


THE COURT OF PHILIP iy. 
By MARTIN HUME, Author of “The Wives of Henry VIII,” 


Danr News.—“ His great and handsome book is alive from end to end with 
colour and movement.” 

Datty CuronicLE.— Nothing the writer has yet done in the domain of 
history can compare with this, his latest work.” 

The StanpaRv.—“ The book isa valuable contribution to European history,” 


SIR REGINALD GRAHAWM’S RECOLLECTIONS. 
NOW READY.—Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 10s. net. 


FOXHUNTING RECOLLECTIONS 
By Sir REGINALD GRAHAM, Bart. 


Sir Reginald Graham has been associated with the hunting field for any 
years, and has been Master of several packs. His Recollections form a most 
interesting record of this essentially English sport during the last fifty years, 














—__. 


IN GREAT DEMAND.—With 50 Illustrations, 21s. net. 


QUEER THINGS ABOUT PERSIA 


By EUSTACHE DE LOREY, 
Formerly of the Legation of France at the Court of Persia, 
And DOUGLAS SLADEN, Author of “Queer Things about Japan,” &c, 
The Spzcrator says:—‘‘If you want to know the Persian as he is, read 
M. Eustache de Lorey, from whose dictation Mr. Douglas Sladen has pre. 
sented us with a fascinating and most instructive book.” 
‘TruTH says :—* One of the most interesting books on Persia I have read for 
years.” 





A Tremendously interesting Book. 
NOW RFADY.—Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 15s. net, 


GEORGE SAND & HER LOVERS 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE, Author of ‘Madame de Statl and her Lovers.” 

Mr. Francis Gribble’s new volume throws fresh light upon one of the 
most romantic chapters in modern literary history. Mr. Gribble’s book on 
* Madame de Staél and her Lovers” is a guarantee that his treatment of his 
subject will be both romantic and interesting. 





NOW READY.—Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 15s. net, 


BATH UNDER BEAU NASH 


By LEWIS MELVILLE, Author of “ The First Gentleman in Europe,” &c. 
It is interesting to note that the heyday of Bath's popularity coincided with 
the reign of Beau Nash as Master of the Ceremonies. Mr. Melville gives with 
a delichtful grace the gay happenings of the time when the Beau ruled the 
fashionable resort. Rank and beauty trooped to the favoured inland watering. 
lace, and the picture of Bath under Beau Nash is, indeed, a brilliant and 
ascinating one. 


EVELEIGH NASH, 32 





BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, 








THE CAREER 
JOHN BULL. 


A SATIRE IN VERSE. 


3s. Gd. net. 


“The description of Bull’s career holds the reader entranced, 
and one is reminded of Butler’s vigorous blows of satire in the 
immortal ‘Hudibras.’ That is saying a good deal for ‘ The Career 
of John Bull.” We are, however, utterly sincere in likening the 
book before us to so great a masterpiece of inspired wit, and (at 
times) doggerel, and we cherish the hope that the author may be 
led to write something else in the same genial vein as he has 
here done.”—Dundee Courier. 

“ Brings home the realities of his life to the reader with almost 
the force that Whitman brought home to us the life of the road, 
Kipling that of the barrack room.”’—Bystander. 

“A vivid and humorous presentation of the aspects of modern 
industrialism...... The pungency of the satire is evident through- 
out, combined with an admixture of sound common sense.” 

— Publishers’ Circular. 

“Tn this keen criticism of modern commercialism...... we are 
strongly reminded of Butler's ‘ Hudibras.’...... It holds the mirror 
faithfully.”— Westminster Review. 

“We heartily concur with the author...... Contains many happy 
tonches.”—Reynolds’s Newspaper. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER and CO., Limited, 
DRYDEN HOUSE, GERRARD STREET, LONDON, W. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


THE GREAT RENDEZVOUS FOR 


AMERICANS IN LONDON 


Ww 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
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A Report on Colonial Administration 
in the Far East. 


Prepared on behalf of the University of Chicago. 


BY 


ALLEYNE IRELAND, F.R.GS., 


Author of ‘‘Tropical Colonization,” 


“The Far Eastern Tropics,” 


VOLS. I. and I1.: 
THE PROVINCE OF BURMA. 


(Just Published.) 





&c, 


These volumes, which form part of a Report to be completed in twelve volumes, on Colonial Administration in 
the Far East, relate exclusively to Burma and may be purchased without reference to the remaining parts of the 


Report. 


The other countries which will be included within the scope of the completed work are Hong Kong, 


British North Borneo, Sarawak, the Federated Malay States, the Straits Settlements, the Philippine Islands, 


Java, and French Indo-China. 


The volumes will appear at intervals of about six months. 


Details of the Edition and of the Cost of the Volumes. 


No edition of this work will be published in England. There have been printed 1,050 copies of the first two 


volumes ; they have been printed from type and the type has been distributed. 
been disposed of before publication, to subscribers and otherwise, 300 copies. 

have been reserved for the American market. 
Foreign Countries is absolutely limited to 350 copies. 


Of these 1,050 copies there have 
Of the remaining 750 copies 400 
The number of copies for sale in the United Kingdom and in 
To persons signing a subscription form, in which they 


undertake to purchase each volume of the set as delivered to them, the price per volume is £2 2s., cost of delivery 


extra, payable only upon delivery of the volume. 


non-subscribers the price per volume is £2 12s., cost of delivery extra. 





CONTENTS OF VOLUMES I. and II. 


Cuaprers. 
1. General Description of 
urma. 


2. The Acquisition of Burma. 
3. The People of Burma. 

4. The Government of Burma. 
5. General Administration. 

6. The Civil Service. 

7. Judicial Administration. 

8. Police Administration. 

9. Prison Administration. 

10. Public Instruction. 

11. The Financial System. 

12. Financial Administration. 
13. The Land Revenue System. 
14. Forest Administration. 

15. Public Works. 

16. Municipal Administration. 
17. Village Administration. 


18. Medical and _, Tanttary Ad- 
ministratio 


19. Harbour Aintetacebien, 
20. Administration of the Shan 
States. 


2 


= 


- Administration of the Chin 
Hills. 
22. Trade & Shipping of Burma. 


. Official Correspondence 


NOZEMrRASS zt oO mm 


senvre 


APPENDICES. 


. Treaties Relating to Burma. 


beso from the Census of 


c. me... of the Macaulay Com- 


mission on the Indian Civil 
Service. 


. Examinations for the Civil 


Service. 


. The Climate of Burma. 
. Rules for the Conduct of 


Legislative Business. 

and 

Secretarial Business. 

- Pension Rules. 

Judicial Statistics. 

Statistics of Police and Crime. 

Prison Statistics. 

Educational Statistics. 

Financial & Postal Statistics. 

Opium Regulations. 

Land Revenue Settlement. 

Statistics of Land Revenue, 
Lond Holdings, and Agri- 
cultural Loans. 

Forestry Statisties. 

Medical and Vital Statistics. 

Trade and Shipping Statistics. 

Bibliography of Burma. 

. Glossary. 

ndex. 


| 
| 


Governments & Government 
Departments. 

The Govt. of Burma. 

‘the Govt. of India. 

The Govt. of Bengal. 

The Govt. of Australia. 

The Govt. of Canada. 

The Govt. of Siam. 

The Govt. of China. 

The Govt. of Hong Kong. 

The Govt. of Mauritius. 

The Govt. of Porto Rico 

The Govt. of the Orange River 


Colony 
The Govt. ‘of Perak. 
The Govt. of Selangor. 
The Foreign Office. 
The India Office. 
The War Office. 
The Colonial Office. 
The State Department, 
Washington. 
The War Department, 
Washington 
ae of Colonies, 


Universities and Learned 
Institutions. 

The Royal Googvaphions Society. 
The Royal Colonial Institute. 
The London School of Economics. 
The University of Cambridge. 
The University of Harvard. 
The University of Yale. 
The University of Cornell. 
The University of California. 





Subscription forms may be obtained from the publishers. To 


| AMONGST THE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE WORK ARE :— 


The University of Hlinois. 
The University of Nebraska. 
The University of Wisconsin. 
The University of Minnesota. 
The University of Princeton. 
The University of Columbia. 


Libraries. 

The British Museum. 
The puerary of Congress, 

Washington. 
State Library of Pennsylvania. 
State Library of Massachusetts. 
State Library of Connecticut. 
State Library of Kansas. 
State Library of Michigan. 
State Library of lowa. 
State Library of gene. 
State Library of Californ 
The Boston (U.S. ») Public Library. 
The New York Public Library. 
The London Leary. 
New South Wales Public Library. 
Tne Chicago Public Library. 
The Melbourne Publie Library. 
The City of Westminster Libraries. 
The Brighton Public Library. 
The Adelaide Public Library. 


Personal a 
H.H. the R: _ of Saraw 
The Right ay A Balfour, M.P. 
Major-General Leonard Wood, 


Sir Matthew Nathan. 
Sir Cavendish Boyle. 
Sir Charles Dudgeon. 


FOR PROSPECTUS AND FURTHER PARTICULARS APPLY TO 
Messrs. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, and COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 





4 Park Street, 





BOSTON, Mass., 


U.S.A. 
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-DARTON’S FINE ART SERIES. 


Each volume printed on superfine paper, 
profusely Illustrated in the best style by 
Popular Artists, bound in cloth boards, gilt 
top, 8} x 53, price 6s.; calf, 10s. 6d. net. 


Another Book of 


“s  Versesfor Children "= 


Selected and Edited by E. V. 
DELICHTFUL LUCAS. With Coloured are Now 
iece and Title-page, besides 
COMPILATION.” saree Black-and.White Illus- Volume 
trations, by FRANCIS D. for 
—Athonjaum. BEDFORD. Large crown 8vo, 
on superfine paper, fancy cloth Children. 
boards (from a design by F. D. 
BEDFORD), gilt top, 6s. 


FORGOTTEN TALES OF LONG AGO 


Selected and Edited, with Introduction, by E. V. LUCAS, 
With Coloured Frontispiece and _ Title-page, besides 
numerous Biack-and-White Illustrations, by FRANCIS D. 
BEDFORD. 


A Wonder Book of Old Romance 


By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. Illustrated by A, G. 
WALKER, Sculptor. 

A prose version of thirteen old romances, of varying length. 
The originals be!ong to the time before Chaucer. The author has 
endeavoured to preserve, with the excellent stories contained in 
the old legends, many details of mediwval life, the customs of 
chivalry, and the forgotten atmosphere of romance. 


LIVE & LEARN SERIES. 


A New and Original Book for Children by tho Author cf “Mrs. 
Green,” &c, READY ON TUESDAY NEXT. 


Otherland. 


By EVELYNE E. RYND, Author of “ Mrs. Green,” With 
numerous Illustrations by Dororny Furniss. Demy 8vo, 
printed on superfine paper, Fancy Art Linen Loards, 3s, 6d. 











2nd Edition Now Ready. 


Why-Why and Tom-Cat. 


By “BROWN LINNET.” With numerous Illustrations by 
Gorpon Browne. Dewy Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 

“These journeyings of ‘Why-Why and Tom-Cat’ are described with an 
originality and imagination which wakes the book charming—even to grown- 
ups.” — World. 

Ma real children’s book for children of the best kind."—-Morning Leader. 


= 
Playing at Botany. 
By PHBE ALLEN. With Coloured Frontispiece by Rosr 
Hue. Fourth Edition, profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 
“ The explanations are so clear and concise that children will easily under- 
stand them,’’— Morning Post, 


Garden Pests. 
By PH@BE ALLEN. Iilustrated with upwards of 90 Illus- 
trations by Dr. llAro.D F. Bassano. Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. (id. 


* The literature of the garlen has a welcome, we may say necessary, addi- 
tion in ‘ Garden Pests,’~ an amusing aud serviceable book.”—Spectator, 


*319 
Jack and Jill’s Journey. 
A Tour through the Plant Kingdom. By PIIHBE ALLEN. 
Illustrated by Dr. HeNny Goprrey. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE MERRY TALES OF THE 
WISE MEN OF GOTHAM. 


By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. With Illustrations by 
GORDON BROWNE. 


This new version of a most amusing jest book universally 
popular with our forefathers has been slightly expanded and 
entirely rewritten. Mr. Gordon Browne has thorougily entered 
into the spirit of the jests, many of which have become proverbial. 
The Illustrations are printed in Colours in the best style. 

Fancy cloth boards, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


London : WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Limited. 





es 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS 
THE 


TOIL OF LIFE, 


BY 


FRANCIS STOPFORD, 


5s. 5s. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ We commend 
it with confidence to all readers who 
like plain speaking and straightforward, 
sensible ideas.” 


WORLD.—“Teems with fine thoughts 
finely expressed.” 


DAILY EXPRESS.—“ Nothing has been 
written of recent years which is at once 
so sincere and simple.’ 


STORY OF MINSTRELSY. 


Iiustrated. 
3s. 6d. By ED. DUNCAN. 3s. 6d. 


xv.-337 pp. With facsimile of “Sumer is icumen in.” 


Vol. 9: MUSIC STORY SERIES. 
Edited by Mr. CROWEST. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN 
CAPITALISM. 


6s. By JOHN A. HOBSON, M.A. 6s, 


450 pages, with Diagrams. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MATTER. 


By LE BON. 5 
436 pages, Illustrated. 


‘PSYCHOLOGY OF ALCOHOLISM. 


| 5S. By E. B. CUTTEN, M.A. && 


357 pages, Illustrated, 


CECRGE MORLAND. 


3s. Gd. By D. H. WILSON. 3s. 6d. 


net. net. 


(Vol. 12 of the “Makers of British Art” Scries.) 
206 pages, Gravure Portrait, and 20 Half-tone Plates. 


PETRONIUS. 


3s. 6d. Translated by M.J. RYAN. 3s. 6d. 


Latin and English, xiii,-276 paves, 


CHRIST AND CRITICISM. 


3s.6d. By JOHN GAMBLE, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
(Vicar of St. Mary's, Clifton). 
150 pages (with Bibliography), large 8vo. 


“ An able and scholarly work.’’—Aberdeen Free Press. 


‘* An able, a courageous, and deeply interesting book.” 
—Ozford Chronicle. 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
London (Paternoster Square) and Felling-on-Tyne. 
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mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE ELECTION OF ISABEL. 
THE ELECTION OF ISABEL. 


A wise and very amusing story dealing with the 
Femininist movement by Mr. RONALD MACDONALD. 


WORLD.—“‘It would not bo easy to name a rival to the entirely 
dmirable example of the writer's talent, which now appeals with 
. propos to public favour by a captivating combination 
dom, good feeling, good taste, and a truly diverting 

style.” 


sree = «THE DESERT VENTURE. 
rom savice. THE DESERT VENTURE. 


Outlook.— Mr. Frank Savile writes with a fine romantic touch, and seems 
to know his ground. He has a clever pen and a humorous observation of life, 
‘The Desert Venture’ is full of good writing.” 


HIS FIRST LEAVE. 
HIS FIRST LEAVE. 





complete & 
of wit, wis 


The New Novel by 
kL. ALLEN HARKER. 





NOTICE.—Lieut. Boyd Alexander's great | 


book of travel FROM THE NIGER 
TO THE NILE, wil/ be ready on 
November 19th, in two volumes, profusely 
illustrated. Early orders are recommended. 





NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 
An English Version of “Mes Origines.” 


MEMOIRS OF MISTRAL. 


Rendered into English by ConsTANCE MaupD. Demy 8vo, 
with Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 

British Weekly.—* Among all the delightful books of the new season there is 
none that excels the Memoirs of Mistral.” 

Tribune.—*To many cultivated English readers Miss Maud's translation 
will reveal an undiscovered realm of gold.” 


MODERN STUDIES. By Oniver Enron, M.A., 
Professor of English Literature in the University of Liverpool. 
Large crown Syvo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Outlook,—“ Mr. Elton’s studies are full of enlightenment and keen pleasure 
for those who read great books.” 


THE GROWTH OF MODERN NATIONS: 
a History of the Particularist Form of Society. Translated 
from the French of HENRI DE ToURVILLE by M. G. Locu. 
Demy Svo, 12s, 6d. net. 


THE MYSTERY OF MARIA STELLA, 
LADY NEWBOROUGH. By Sir Rauen Payne- 
GALLWEY, Bart. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 

Daily Mail.—* Altogether a very strange story.”’ 

Liverpool Post.—“* An amazing and little-known historical romance.” 

The Latest Book on Persia. 
ACROSS PERSIA, By E. Crawsnay Witurams. 


Demy 8vo, with Llustrations and Map, 12s, 6d. net. 


MEXICO of the TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Perey F. Mantis, l'.R.G.S, 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Illus- 
trations and Map, 3s. net 

Morning Post.—‘it has the great merit of -heing at the same time com- 
prehensive aud eutertaiuing; it is admirably arranged and beautifully 
ulustrated.” 

A turid Picture of Russia jo-day. 

OUT OF CHAOS. 4 Persona! Story of the Revolu- 
tion in Russia. By !Rince MICHAEL TRUBETZKOI. Cloth, 6s. 

“ Athenzum.—“ The story becomes all the more vivil for an intensely 
personal treatinent, in which mistales cul even follies are not concealed.” 

A Charming Book for Goys and Girls, 

THE GOLDEN PORCH: a Book of Greek 
Fairy Tales. By W. M. L. Hurcninsox. With Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 5s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHILD STUDY. 
By W. B. Drummonp, M.B., Author of “The Child: his 
Nature and Nurture.” Crown Svo, tis. net. 


Tribune.—** May well be recommended to the notice of parents.” 





FINE NEW ART VOLUME, 


A GALLERY OF PORTRAITS. 
By HELLEU. 


Containing first-rate Reproductions of 24 of the Famous French Etchers. 
Most attractive studies, among them being Portraits of La Comtesse de 


Noailles, the Duchess of Marlborough, and Mile. Liane de Pougy, With 
jntroduction by Frepericx Wepmoxe. Haudsomely bound, 20 iu. by 15 in, 
net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43° Maddox Street, W. 





| 
| 
| 
} 








Macmillan’s New Books 


THE GARDEN THAT I LOVE. 


Second Series. By ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet Laureate. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The STANDARD.—**Is in many ways greater than the First, which won so 
much fame—because it is the product of a supreme manhood, of a period 
peculiarly rich in poetical activities....... Indeed, the Second Series of ‘The 
Garden that I Love’ should frankly delight all lovers of good poetry and of 
fine suggestive prose.” 





2nd IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOKS OF 


LADY DOROTHY NEVILL. 


Edited by RALPH NEVILL. With Portraits, 8vo, 


15s. net, 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 


A Diary Edited by H. ALLINGHAM and D. RADFORD. 
With Portraits in Photogravure, 8vo, 12s. net. 
*,.* With intimate personal recollections of Tennyson, Carlyle, 
D. G. Rossetti, and other famous men. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPU,—* Should take its place as a valuable addition 
to the literature dealing with the literary life of the second half of the nine- 





| teenth century.” 


CUUNTRY LIFE.—“ There is scarcely a page on which we do not hit on 
some interesting reminiscences about one of the great literary men of the 


day.” 
The DAILY NEWS.—“ There are few journals richer in curiosities of the 
natural history of the eminent.” 
The EVENING STANDARD,.—“ A book which leaves the reader delighte4, 
..& diary is usually most skippable, but this must and will be carefully read, 


| inasmuch as almost every line of it is arresting.” 


The DAILY MAIL.—*‘ His diary, stretching over about forty years, is of 
surpassing interest, It contains countless references to well-known persons, 
and is an extremely valuable commentary ou at least one section of society in 
the middie years of the late Queen's reign.” 

The STAN DARD.—“ A delightful book—rich in the obiter dicta of men who 
have left a permanent mark on the literature of England.” 

By FREDERIC HARRISON. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO, 
And other East African Adventures. 


By Lieut.-Colonel J. H. PATTERSON, D.S.0. With numerous 
Illustrations, Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BRUSHWOOD BOY. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING, 
With Illustrations in Colour by F. H. TOWNSEND. §8vo, 6s. 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY. _ 


Republished from the Observer. By AUSTIN HARRISON, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





Sth and Cheaper Edition. 


RAMBLES & STUDIES IN GREECE 
By J. P. MAHAFFY, C.V.O. Globe 8vo, 5s. net. [ Tuesday. 
J. R. ILLINGWORTH’S NEW BOOK. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY 


Apologetically Considered. By J. R. ILLINGWORTH, M.A., 


D.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





A GARDEN OF SHADOWS. 


By ETHEL TINDAL ATKINSON. With 8 Illustrations 
by BYAM SHAW. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


LEXICON TO THE ENGLISH 
POETICAL WORKS OF MILTON. 


By Professor LAURA E. LOCKWOOD, Ph.D. Demy 8vo, 
12s. Od. net. 





*,* Messrs. Macmillan will be glad to receive applications for their 
Illustrated List of Recent and Forthcoming Publications, which 
will be sent regularly to any address. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London, 
‘DEAL BOOK BARGAINS will be found in H. J. 
) Glaisher's ANNUAL CATALOGUE of Publishers’ Remainders 


(lot pp.), a comprehensive list of Valuable Works in all Branches of Litera- 
ture, now as published, but at GREATLY REDUCED prices. Post-free. It 


includes Books suitable for Libraries, Presents, Prizes, &c.—H, J, GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 
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MR. EVELEIGH NASH’S LATEST NOVELS 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


Percy White's New Novel is now ready. 


MR. STRUDGE. 


By PERCY WHITE, Author of “Mr. Bailey Martin,” &c. 


It is unnecessary to say anything in praise of the work of Mr. Percy White. 
Every discriminating novel-reader makes a point of securing the latest book 
by Mr. White as soon as he can, and it will be found that in “ Mr. Strudge ” 
the author maintains the splendid standard which makes him a first favourite 
with the reading public, 

The secend fargo impression of Mr. Marriott's fine novel 
is now ready. 


THE WONDROUS WIFE. 


By CHARLES MARRIOTT, Author of ‘‘ Mrs. 
Alemere’s Elopement,” &c. 

This book has been received with a chorus of high praise, and there are not 
a few critics who regard it as being Mr. Marriott's greatest work. 

The WestmIxsteR Gazette says :—*' The story has something of the Greek 
grandeur, simplicity, and inevitableness. The plot is woven with the greatest 
skill; there is a directness in the construction which is masterly.” 

The Times says:—‘‘There are few living novelists who show signs of 
—e out things so broadly and independently as Mr. Marriott in this 

ok.” 

The Darty Cunonicie says :—‘‘ Shall we call it the wondrous book?” 








The first two large cditions of Mr. Richardson's new book 
have been completely cxhausted. A third is now ready, 
No one who seeks entertainment should miss reading 


BUNKUM. 


By FRANK RICHARDSON, Author of ‘2,835 
Mayfair,” &c. 
The Dairy TeL_zorarn says it is “‘A real gem.” 
The Damr Mat calls it “‘ Hilariously funny.” 
The Dairy Express says it ‘ Will make you laugh like anything.” 





William Le Queux's stirring new novel is now :cady. The 
first enormous cdition is nearly exhausted. 


THE WOMAN IN THE WAY. 
By WILLIAM a 5 wean, Agee of “The Count’s 


The author is at his best in unravelling the great plot he has woven in 
this tale. 








A GRAND ROMANCE. 


THE SPANISH PRISONER. 


By Mrs. PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY, 
Author of ‘‘ The Grey Domino,” &c. 
The Scorsmaw says :—‘‘ Recent romantic fiction has few more charming 
heroines than Paloma Cuevedos.” 

A Splendid Story. By Melen Mathers. 
PIGSKIN AND PETTICOAT. 
By HELEN MATHERS, Author of ‘‘ Comin’ Through the 
Rye,” &c. 


Helen Mathers has long been a favourite with the puNic, and in her new book 
she once more shows she knows well how to charm aud entertain the reader. 








By the Author of “ Lady Sarah’s Deed of Gift.” 


MRS. VANNECK. 
By E. ACEITUNA GRIFFIN. 
An exceedingly clever novel dealing with life in Egypt among the fashion- 


able people who winter abroad. Mrs. Vanneck is a fascinating widow, and her 
presence in the fasbionable circle causes great complications. 





A New Novel by Rosamond Langbridge. 


THE STARS BEYOND. 


By ROSAMOND LANGBRIDGE, Author of “‘ The Flamc 
and the Flood,” &c. 
Independence and freedom are in this story at war with convention an‘ 
hypocrisy, and the author works out her theme in a powerful manner, amid 
the picturesque surroundings of Irish and Welsh life. 


The Book of the Year for Children. Ready on Tuesday. 
By the Authors of “The Bad Childs Sook of Beasts.” 


CAUTIONARY TALES FOR 
CHILDREN. 


Designed for the Admonition of Children between the ages of eight 
and fourteen years. 


Verses by H. BELLOC. Pictures by B. T. B. Crown 4to. 
With over 80 Illustrations, 2s. 6d. net. 


Parents need not be told that when H. Belloc and 

B. T. B. combi to pr a book, it will be onc that 

will delight the hearts of their children. “Cautionary 

Tales” is the most amusing book for boys and girts 
which has been issucd for many years. 











EVELEIGH NASH, 32 Bedford Street, Strand, 





No Children’s Bookshelf or School Library 
should be without 


STELLA AUSTIN'S STORIES, 


BEN CRAMER: Working Jeweller. Illustrated, Third Edi- 
tion, cloth, 2s. 
** It is not often thata pleasanter or better written story for child: 
met with than ‘Ben Cramer: Working Jeweller.’ The tone of the boek _ 
thoroughly wholesome.”— Scotsman. 


FOR OLD SAKE’S SAKE. Illustrated, Fourth Edition, cloth, 9s, 
GREAT-GRANDMOTHER’S SHOES. Illustrated, Sixty 


Edition, cloth, 2s. 
KENNETH’S CHILDREN. [Iilustrated, cloth, 2s, 
“The authoress has the great gift of originality Even the writer's style 
varies with each tale.”"—Times of India. 
** Will be much enjoyed by dog-lovers.”—Athenzum, 


MOTHER BUNCH. Illustrated, cloth, 2s, 

o Ngee story, most Raga 1 Aer lg e+ pent 

‘** The story is really pretty, and Galahad, with his big sponge and h 
of chanting in his bath, succeeds in being good and attractive—a Ceuta 
rare indeed in books for the young.”—St. James's Gazette. 
OTHER PEOPLE. Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 

“A thoroughly good book. Ray is a splendid character, and one which 
every boy and girl should try to copy.”’—Schoolmaster. 


OUR NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOUR, Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 64, 


PAT: a Story for Boys and Girls. Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d, 
**Oue of the prettiest stories of child life. Even the adult reader will take 
a great liking to the lively Irish boy.”~—Christian World. 


RAGS AND TATTERS. Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“ Boys and girls who have not read ‘ Rags and Tatters’ have something very 
pleasant indeed before them. Rags and Tatters are two dogs which get 
stolen. The interest never flags,”—£nglishman (Calcutta), 

Cloth, 1s, 


SOMEBODY. Illustrated by H. PETHERICK. 
STUMPS, Illustrated, cloth, 1s. 64, 


“A bright and vigorous story, full of the charm and peculiarly attractive 
habits of children.......evidently takeu from life.” —Schoolmaster, 


TiIB AND SIIB. [ilustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“The book is charmingly written, and Tib is a little girl we fall in love with 
at first sight.”—Academy. 


TOM, THE HERO. Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
**A perfect book for boys, full of adventures and Ngture’s best impulses,” 


en, 
UNCLE PHILIP. Lllustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“Stories well adapted for ‘ young people’ are provided in abundance by 
Wells Gardner and Co., and we may single out ‘ Uncle Philip.’ "—Outloor, 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO, 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON. 





Among other Articles of interest to ali who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the following :— 
GROUND ASH PAPERS.—The Champions. By Rorneray 
URST. 
THE HONEY HARVEST. 
THE OPENING OF THE HUNTING SEASON. 
OPPOSITION TO HUNTING IN IRELAND. By “Marntopr.” 
ANGLING PENSIONERS. 
THE MOTOR SHOW AT OLYMPIA, 
Shooting—Hunting—Kennel—Turf—Golf—Motoring, &c. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre- 
spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
letters marked “* Country,” and judged interesting enough to 
be published, payment will be made. Subjects which will 
be regarded as of interest are anything, practically, to do 
with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Natural History, 
Old Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, &e. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—from 200 to 
400 words is a good length—may be accompanied by 
photographs, which, if published, will also be paid for. 
All leiters not clearly marked “ Country ” at the top of the 
first sheet of copy will be regarded as Correspondence for 
which no remuneration is expected. 

All letters should be addressed to 
The EDITOR, ‘* The County Gentleman,” 

4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and & Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 
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THE BIRDS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


The issue of an entirely new and really magnificent 
work on the Birds of Great Britain (order passeres) of 
which the text has been especially written by Dr. Butler, 
and the full-page plates of Birds, as well as the figures of 
eggs, have been lithographed in natural colours from 
coloured drawings by H. Gronwald and F. W. Frohawk, 
MB.O.U., F.E.S., is an event that will awaken interest 
not only among ornithologists, but amongst all earnest 
students of Natural History in the Kingdom. Numerous 
as are the works on Natural History that have been issued 
of late years, not one can be called complete either as 
regards text or illustrations, and of the more scientific 
works, nearly all are very costly. 

The Author and the Artists. 


The author, Dr. A. G. Butler, Ph.D., F.L.S., F.Z.S., 
MB.O.U., late of the British Museum (Natural History), 
js well known to ornithologists as the author of “ Foreign 
Finches in Captivity,” “A Handbook of British Oology,” 
&e., &c. The plates are drawn expressly for this work by 
two of the first ornithological artists of the day, who have 
intimate and life-long experience of British birds in their 
native haunts, and have access to the vast resources of the 
British Museum, as well as having the finest collections of 
living birds in the country at their command. There are 
considerably over a hundred full-page plates of birds, and 
two hundred and fifty-five figures of eggs ; all of these are 
lithographed in natural colours from coloured drawings 
by Messrs. Gronwald and Frohawk. Perhaps it is, after 
all, the 
Supreme Excellence of the Coloured Plates 


that will serve to distinguish this beautiful edition from 
all other ornithological works. Every species of British 
bird must be figured in colours if a work 1s to be complete. 
No amount of verbal description can compensate for the 
absence of such illustrations. Reproduced in Nature's 
colours by chromo-lithography, these plates are so ex- 
quisitely and accurately printed that it is almost impos- 
sible, even for an expert, to detect any difference between 
them and the original water-colours. The work contains 
an exact drawing of each Passerine bird included as 
British; the greater number are life-size, but the scale 
is given when the birds are drawn smaller than life. The 
egg-plates are beautifully printed in Nature’s colours, and 
from one of the best and most complete series of Passerine 
egg-plates ever issued, giving many variations in the form, 
markings, and coloration of the same species; a figure 
of the egg of every Passerine bird breeding in the British 
Isles is included. 

For all Earnest Ornithologists. 

Enough has been said to show that this fine edition is 
a necessity in the library of every serious ornithologist. 
Its outward presentment is admirable in every way. The 
type is new, and cast especially for this edition. The 
figures of birds are printed on the finest prepared plate 
paper; the paper on which the eggs are printed has been 
manufactured expressly for this work. 

This is an opportunity to possess the most recent and 
up-to-date work on Ornithology (and the only one treating 
of and illustrating the entire range of Passerine bird life 
with their nests and eggs in Nature’s colours) which 
should not be lost by ornithologists, the trustees of Public 
and Private Libraries, students in the National Colleges, 
scholars in the great Public Schools, and by the reading 
public throughout the British Isles. 








FREE INQUIRY FORM. 
To the CAXTON PUBLISHING CO., 
Clun House, Surrey Street, London, W.C. 

Please send me, free of charge, and without any obligation on 
my part, all particulars relating to ‘‘Birds of Great Britain and 
Ireland” (order pavseres), free specimen of the illustrations, and par- 
ticulurs of your plan by means of which the two volumes are 
delivered complete for a payment of 4s., the balance being paid by 
small monthly payments of 5s. 


Bel sanecne<tvccomeebenmentnaninhuseih ciamsenrneneciabepnmeniimenteocinn 
(Send this form or a postcard.) 


P.S, 


SON EDO OOROe OREO HEROES EEEE EEROHEEE SHR OR EEE E Eee EEE HOE EEe® 





; study of History men and women 





QUEEN VICTORIA'S REICN. 


The period—covered by the years 1837-1901—a period 
that grows increasingly interesting to the student of pro- 
gress as time goes on—has been dealt with thoroughly 
in “A History of Our Own Times”—and in that work 
alone. 

This great chronicle of the reign of Queen Victoria has 
now an established place as a modern classic, and is the 
only complete and reliable record of the eventful times 
with which it deals. It is a chronicle of sociological, 
scientific, philanthropical, municipal, national, literary, 
und artistic, as well as political developments, and of the 
men and women who were connected with these varied 
activities. It is 
its Absolute Reliability 
with regard to dates, &., that gives to the New Llus- 
trated Edition of Mr. Justin McCarthy’s “* History of Our 
Own Times ” a real historical value. There will therefore 
be no better news for the cognoscenti of the coming 
book season than that there is to appear immediately a 


| complete and in many respects a unique edition of this 


work in seven volumes. ‘I'he gallery of Illustrations 
that has been added to this fine edition comprises 112 
full-page plates and is alone sufficient to distinguish it 
from all others. These include a representative series of 
portraits, and some magnificent reproductions of pictures 
of historical events, and of rare prints illustrative of the 
life of the period. These plates will be found historically 
illuminative as well as rare. They add greatly to the 
enjoyment of the narrative, as does also the bold readable 
type. This great work, which is indispensable to 

The Politician and Historical Student, 


and is of the utmost value to the general reader, is issued 
on such terms as bring it within reach of the slenderest 
income. Its value cannot be overestimated. His admirers 
justly claim that Mr. McCarthy has attracted to the 
who would have 
declared that they had no inclination to read the solemnly 
set forth expositions of the older historians, who prided 
themselves on not bringing their narrative down to the 
level of the average reader. Macaulay recognised no such 
theory ; and our historian has shown his sympathy with 
this view. “To say that Mr. Justin McCarthy's 
‘History of Our Own Timcs’ 

is as pleasant and attractive to read as a novel is to pay a 
great compliment to novels,” says a famous review. The 
student of politics and economics will find this work 
indispensable to his library, because it is the only com- 
plete and all-round record of this particular period ever 
attempted. Perhaps the two most marked features of 
the work are the sound judgment that underlies every 
page, and the accuracy of detail, date, and description 
which gives the book a value apart from the mere question 
of its being of absorbing interest. It is a vivid résumé, 
complete and reliable, of Queen Victoria’s reign. 


TWO APPRECIATIONS. 
The Hon. and Rev. EDWARD LYTTELTON, Head-Master of 
Eton College, writes :— 
*“‘T have long known the work, but have never seen it in so nice an 
edition, and I am disposed to recommend it to the older boys of the 
school, in order that they may become better acquainted with the English 
History of the time just before their own lives bogau.” 
Mr. J. H. VOXALL, M.-P. :— 
**It offers to the historical student, the general reader, the politician, and 
the man of affairs, a valuable account of the Victorian period, brilliantly 
written, impartially told, and full of exact and detailed information, which, 
so far as I know, is not to be found in any other historical work at present 
extant.”’ 


A FREE BOOKLET 


will be sent to those who fill up and send the following 
form to the Publishers. It will tell all about “A History 
of Our Own Times,” and will give specimens of the very in- 
teresting plates with which it is embellished. It will also tell 
you all about the plan by which this fine edition can be obtained, 
as published, on a first payment of 2s. 6d. only, the balance being 
paid by small monthly payments. Volume I, is now ready. 
To the CAXTON PUBLISHING CO., 
Clun House, Surrey Street, London, W.C. 

Please send me, free of charge, and without any obligation on my 
part, particulars of your New and Illustrated Edition de Luxe of 
**A History of Our Own Times.” 

BEATING... « « 20020000000 c00ness gseesens cosas ane coeoononoescenpeneans cveenbes 
(Send this form or a postcard.) 


P, Ss. 
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MESSRS. ARCHIBALD 





SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE YOUNGER SET. By Rossrr 


W. CHAMBERS, Author of “The Fighting Chance,” “The 
Reckoning,” “Cardigan,” &c. With 8 Illustrations by G. C. 
WILMSHORST. 
“ We read the story, absorbed and interested.” —7Zribune. 
“A story of absorbing interest ; many of the characters are 
drawn with great subtlety.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE MEASURE OF THE RULE. 
By Rosert Barr, Author of “ The Mutable Many,” “ In the 
Midst of Alarms,” &c. 

** We hail such a book as this with delight. It is so human, so 
natural, so full of the joys and sorrows of masterful youth.”’ 
—Daily Telegraph. 


THE HELPMATE. By May Sivcrair, 
Author of “The Divine Fire,” &c. [Third Impression. 
“* The Helpmate’ is a fine, sincere, and fearless novel.” — Times. 
“A novel quite out of the common, and in writing it Miss 
Sinclair has fulfilled the great promise that one recognised years 
ago.” — Nation. 


THE SQUARE PEG. by W. E. 
NORRIS, Author.of “ Lord Leonard the Luckless,” &c. 
“If you want to know what happens you must read every page ; 
and the writing is so competent that such a task is easy.” — Zimes, 


IN THE SHADE OF THE 
CLOISTER. By ARNOLD Wricut. An Impressive Story 
dealing with the Inner Life of a Franciscan Monastery of our 
Own Times. 

“This is a very remarkable and suggestive book We would 
not sacrifice one page of it he writes with wonderful conviction 
and force.” —Morning Leader. 


VALERIE UPTON. By Aynie Dovaias 
Sepe@wick, Author of ‘* The Shadow of Life,” &c. 

“The best of many good qualities in * Valerie Upton’ is the spirit 

in which it is written A finished piece of true comedy.” —7Zimes. 


THE THORNTON DEVICE. By the 


Hon. Mrs. GROSVENOR, Author of “ The Bands of Orion.”’ 


WILLIAM JORDAN JUNIOR. by 


J. C. SnaitH, Author of “Broke of Covenden,” ‘ Mistress 
Dorothy Marvin,” &c. 

“When we read it, we believe in it, we accept all the poet's 
intense absorbed unworldliness ; we feel that his is theright point 
of view. We have read no more remarkable book for a very long 
time.”"—Morning Leader, 


A WALKING GENTLEMAN. By 


JAMES Prior, Author of “Forest Folk.” 
[Second Impression. 
“ Again and again we come upon descriptions always true and 
often beautiful.”"—Daily Mail. 
Full of nature, fresh air, and knowledge of human character.” 
—Tribune. 


NICOLETE. By Evetyn Snapp. 
l Second Impression. 
* The sweetest book we have read for many a long day.” 
—Public Opinion. 
“ Every one ought to read ‘ Nicolete’; every 2ne who reads it will 
like it.’ — Westminster Gazette. 


NIMROD’S WIFE. By Mrs. E. Tuomp- 


son SETON, Author of “A Woman Tenderfoot.” With 
numerous [)lustrations, large crown 8vo. 6s. 
A Record of Sport, Travel, and Nature Study in the “ Rockies,” 
the Cevennes, on the Ottawa, and in Norway. 
“One of the most agreeable histories of sport we have read for 
a long time.”— Country Life. 





——. 


The Oxford 


and 


Cambridge Review 


No. ll. 2s. Gd. net. 


The Michaelmas Term Number will be publisheq 
in a few days, and will contain, among other con. 
tributions, an important article by Dr. F.C. §g, 
Schiller, entitled “FREEDOM AND RESPONSI. 
BILITY,” being the first chapter of an answer to 
the statement of determinism laid down by Mr. 
Robert Blatchford in “NOT GUILTY; OR, 
DEFENCE OF THE BOTTOM DOG”; also articles 
by Hilaire Belloc, M.P., Professor Percy Gardner, 
John Stuart Mill, Canon the Hon. E. Lyttelton, 
J. Butler Burke, and many others. 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTENTS, 


FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY. 
F. C. S. SCHILLER, 
Captain John Smith’s Travels. 
Colonel Gorpon McCase, 
Haeckel and Haeckelism. . 
WViore about Biometry. 
Oxford’s Antiquated Machincry. 
Professor Percy GARDNER 
On Social! Freedom—(continucd): A Partial 
Analysis of the Succeeding Portion 
of the Work . . . . JOHN Stuart MILL 
The Law's Delays . ° ° ° 
Settlement and Social Reform. 
Neglect of Education for Women. I. B. J. Soxas. 
THE PRIEST . ® . . HILAIRE BELLOC, MP, 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS OF THE FIRST NUMBER. 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 


“The first number of the ‘Oxford and Cambridge Review’ is 

admirable, its contents being equally varied and authoritative 

must appeal strongly to all who retain their interest in 
Varsity matters.” 


J. BUTLER Burke, 
Canon the Hon. E. Lytre tos. 


JOHN POoOLLock. 
W. H. Beveninee. 


OUTLOOK. 

“ A remarkable illustration of the new development of University 
thought. The themes, if we may judge by the first number, are 
likely to be of much more than academic interest. The general 
note, a sort of enlightened conservatism, is set by Mr. Living- 
stone in the opening article ‘Alma Mater ’...... seldom has a new 
magazine had a finer introduction to cultivated, and, indeed, 
democratic audiences.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“The ‘Oxford and Cambridge Review’ enters on its career 
under auspices of high distinction, and is evidently conducted 
with the worthy ambition of appealing in a comprehensive fashion 
to the intellectual interests of both Universities.” 


THE WORLD. 

“ Ably conducted as it is, it cannot fail to prove of real service 
to the two great Universities, and seems likely to secure the 
support of a wider constituency than that to which it directly 
appeals.” 

THE TRIBUNE. 

“The ‘Oxford and Cambridge Review’ fills in a worthy 
manner a vacancy that has long been felt in our periodical 
literature. The first number contains an excellent array of 
articles by writers of high standing.” 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO. Limited, 
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ec E 

Janus IN MODERN LIFE. 
py W. M. Furwpers Perris, 
D.C.L. 2s. 6d. net. 

“4 noteworthy contribution to the 

interpretation of history and its 

application.” —Morning Post. 


THE POPULAR BALLAD. By 
Fraxcis B, GUMMERE. 6s. net. 


. nsive and well-balanced.” 
Comprebe —Bookman, 


THE ARTHUR OF THE 


ENGLISH POETS. By Howazp 
Marnapier. 6s. net. 


FACTORS IN MODERN HIS- 
TORY. By A. F. Pottarp. 7s, 6d. 
net. 


“Mr. Pollard is possessed in quite 
a rare degree of the balance of tem- 

rament that we associate with the 
Veal historian... ... He has given us a 
book which may not improbably come 
to be regarded as indispensable to the 
most modest pretensions oi historical 
culture." — Pull Mali Gazette. 


RUSSIA AND REFORM. By 
BerxakD Panes, M.A. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

“As in a mirror the whole Consti- 
tution of Russia as it exists to-day is 
redected in these pages.’'"—Standard, 


CONTEMPORARY FRANCE. 
By Gasniet Hasoraux. Trans- 
lated from the French. In $ vols 
Vol. L., 1870-3; Vol. IL, 1873-4; 
Vol. IIL. 18745. With Photo. 
gravure Portraits, 15s. uet each 
volume. 


HANDBOOK OF EGYP- 


TIAN RELIGION. By Apo.tru 
Exava. Translated from the 
German by A. 3S. GRirrirus, 
Llustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


“A book of deep charm......written 
by one who is an authority on the 
subject." — Bookman, 


LONDON CITY CHURCHES. 
By A. E. Dantett. New Edi- 
tion. With numerous Illustra- 
tions, 3s. 6d. net. 

“An excellent account of all the 
churches iu the City of London.” 
—Times, 


THE ATONEMENT IN LITER- 
ATURE AND LIFE. By Cuarves 
Aten Divemore. 6s. net. 

“ A notable defence...... written from 


a novel aud arresting staudpoint.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 


> 


SPINOZA: a Handbook to the 


Ethics. By J. ALLanson Picton. 
5s. net. 

LEAVES FROM THE GOLDEN 
LEGEND. Chosen by H. D, 
Mavee, L.L.M New Edition. 
Llustrated, 3a. 6d. net, 

THE BIRD: its Form and 


Function. By C. Witttam Besse. 
Illustrated, l4s. net, 


EUROPEAN ANIMALS: 
their Geological History and 
Geographical Distribution. By 
RB. F. Scuarrr, B.Sc. Illustrated, 
7s. 6d. net. 


“Whoever has the good fortune to 
possess this book will find in it much 
material for thought.” 

—Morning Post, 


THE KINGDOM OF MAN. 
By Sir E. Ray Langester, K.C.B., 
M.A. With about 60 Illustrations, 
3s. 6d. net, 


THE KINGDOM OF THE 
YELLOW ROBE. By Exvest 
Yours, B.Se. New Edition. Illus- 
trations by E. A. Norpury, R.C.A. 
5s. net, 

“A picturesque and well-informed 
description of the conflict of social 
ideals which is now m progress in 
Siam." —Standard. 











THE GHOSTS OF PICCADILLY. 


By G. S. STREET, 


Author of “The Autobiography of a Boy,” ‘ The Trials of the Bantocks,” “A 
Book of Essays,” &c. Demy 8vo, Illustrated with 12 Photogravure Plates, 
6d. net. 


“In his book Mr. G. S. Street has parted the veil, and (another Virgil) he 
takes his readers into that unfading region where death is not because it has 
been. Nor could there be a guide more tactful and entertaining and humanely 
learned......Mr. Street has written a book of remarkable excellence 
Street had his choice of the world’s society, and who shall say that his selec- 
tion is not admirable?.....By what nameless magic Mr. Street has evoked 
them, so that we move anid that august company with perfect ease and 
pleasvre and intimacy, who shall say? Enough that he has admitted us to a 
measure of the 
presentment, informed with distinction, witty and graceful.”—Standard, 





WILLIAM BLAKE ™ Por, qy5, R718", 
THE MAN, 
With some Contemporary Accounts. 
By ARTHUR SYMONS. Demy §8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Arthur Symons, ina triple capacity of biographer, critic, and editor, 
has everywhere in his most valuable book made good use of a refined intuition 
and an efficient judgmeut.’’— Nation. 


“A book which we cannot do without..... complete as a study of Blake's 


many-sided activity and a portrait from which nothing has Leen excluded, in 


which everything finds a fitting place.”—Suturday Review, 


SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE IN 
CAMP AND COURT. 


By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
10s. Gd. net. 


Demy §Svo, 


“Mr. Shand covld hardly have chosen a more fascinating subject for a book | 


than that which he bas taken.” —Daily Mail, 


THE STORY OF A BEAUTIFUL 


DUCHESS. 


Being an Account of the Life and Times of Elizabeth 
Gunning, Duchess of Hamilton and Argyil. 


By HORACE BLEACKLEY, M.A. 


With Photogravure Portraits, 21s. 


THE FRANCE OF TO-DAY. 


By BARRETT WENDELL, 


Profe:sor of English at Harvard College, Author of ‘‘ The Temper of the 17th 
Century in English Literature,” &c. Small demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


The CLAIMS of FRENCH POETRY 


Nine Studies in the Greater Fronch Pocts. 
By JOHN C. BAILEY. 


Demy Svo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 





READY IMMEDIATELY. 
THE PULSE OF ASIA. 


Asia Illustrating the Geographic Basis of History. 
Huntinepox. Fully lllustrated, demy 8vo, l4s. net. 


HUMPHREY DUKE OF GLOUCESTER. 


By Kenxneta Vickers. With numerous Illustrations, Portrait, and 
Reproductions of MS., demy 8vo, 15s. uet. 


DYOTT’S DIARY 1781-1845. A Selection 
from the Journal of William Dyott, sometime General in the British Army 
and Aide-de-Camp to His Majesty King George III. Edited by Regixaup 
W. Jerrery, M.A., Braseuose College. With Portraits, in 2 vols. demy 
Svo, 31s. 6d. net. 





By E.sworta 


THE COMMENTS OF BAGSHOT. By 
J. A. Spexpes, Editor of the Westminster Gazette. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net, 
LONDON PARKS AND GARDENS. Text 


by Hon. Mrs. Everyy Ceci. Illustrations in Colour and Live by Lady 
Victoria Manners. Imperial vo, 21s. net. 





Important Announcement, 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN’S CHRISTMAS BOOK 


The OLD PEABODY PEW 


Will be published shortly, price 3s. 6d. net, 
with Full-page Illustrations and Decorations 
by A. B. STEPHENS. 


rivileges he has long enjoyed, by means of his art of skilful | 


A Journey in Central | 


|GREAT ENGLISHMEN OF 

THE XVith CENTURY. Studies 

| of Six Representative Meu of Eliza- 

| bethan England. By Sipwer Les. 

| Illustrated with Portraits, extre 
crown 8vo, 58. net. 

“This is quite the best work Mr. 
Sidney Lee has given us. with the 
possible exception of his Introduction 
to £lizabethan Sonnets in * An English 
Garuer,' "—Avademy. 


LEADING AMERICAN SOL- 
DIERS. By RK. M. Jouwysrox, 
M.A. Cantab. With 13 Portraits, 
extra crown &vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Washington, Greene, Taylor, Scott, 

Andrew Jacksou, Grant, Sherman, 

Sheridan, MecCiellan, Meade. Lee, 

“Stonewall Jackson,” Josoph E. 

| Jobnston. 


| A TREASURY OF ENGLISH 

LITERATURE. By Kare M. 

WaRGEN 1 vol., 7s. 6d. net; 
also in 6 parts, cloth Is, net. 

*“ Admirably chosen and arranged,” 
—Guardian, 


THE HOUBLON FAMILY : its 
History and Times. By Lady 


Aticr Arcugzn Hovstoy. Con- 
taining numerous Lilustrations, 
2 vols., 3is. 61. net. 


**Her book is worthy to stand by 
the side of the Verney Memoirs, 
Higher praise she would hardly 
desire,”"—Alhenzum., 


THE TRAVELS OF THE KING. 


Charles Il. in Germany aud Flan- 
ders. By Eva Scorr. Illustrated, 


15s. net. 

“Miss Scott's is by far the best 
book yet produced ou this special 
subject.” —Manchester Guardian. 
LITERARY RAMBLES IN 

FRANCE, By M. Bergan- 
Epwarps. Illustrated, lds, 6d, 
| net. 


| “A charming book, full of descrip- 
| tion and allusion.” —Globde. 


SICILY AND ENGLAND. 


Political and Social Beminis- 
cences, 1343-1870. By Tima 
Wuirakes (née Scalia). 10s, 64. 
net. 
“Tes paces are full of life and 


colour." —Standard, 


A CONSIDERATION OF THE 
STATE OF IRELAND IN THE 
XIXth CENTURY. By G. Locker 


AMPSON. 18s. net. 


THE ENGLISH PEASANTRY 
and Enclosure of Common Fields. 
Ly Gitpert Stater, M.A. With 
au Iutroduction by Eart Caggise- 
| Tox. 10s. 6d. net. 

“We commend this book equally 
to politicians, historians, and economic 

| students."’—Westminsler Gazette. 


THE LABOUR MOVEMENT 
IN AUSTRALASIA. A Study in 
Social Democracy. By Victor 8. 
Ciarg, Ph.D. 6s. net. 

“A careful and impartial study of 

Austrahan political and sociul coadi- 

tions,”’—Standard, 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By 
F. 8S. Orrver. New Edition. With 
a Frontispiece, 6s, net. 
“A very solid and appreciative 
account of Hamilton's great work 
and imposing figure.”— Athenzum, 


THE FOREST PLAYFELLOW. 
By E. K. Saxpers. With Photo 
gravure Frontispiece, Feap. 8vo, 
gilt cloth, 3s. 6d, net. 

This story, while it approximates 
the form of a fairy tale, 1s 60 beauts- 
fully unfolded, in a language so simple 
nud so sincere, that it should be a 
delight to imaginative children aod 

grown-up people alike. 

THE MEREDITH POCKET- 
BOOK. Selections from the Prose 

| Writings by G. M. Trevetray. 
Cloth gut, 2s. pet; leather, 2s. 6d. 
net. 


THE VIRGIL POCKET-BOOK. 
Selected and Arranged by S. E. 
Wixpott. With ao Latroduction 

by Arxrucer Stpewics. Cloth gilt, 
2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

“In these pages scholars may re- 
joice to revew their acquaintance with 
the fine lives of Virgi thoughtful 
men who know little will by it be 
brought into touch with bis humane 
wisdom.”’—Daily Chronicle, 
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Leicester Square, London, W.C. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKs, 


MR. ARTHUR RACKHAM’S NEW PICTURES. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND 


By LEWIS CARROLL. 
With 13 Plates in Colour and numerous Black-and-White Illustrations 
By ARTHUR RACKAM, 
And an Introductory Proem by AUSTIN DOBSON. Square crown 8vo, 6s, net, [ Friday, 











———____ 


THREE GREAT FRENCH WOMEN. 


MEMOIRS OF SARAH BERNHARDT. 


Profusely Illustrated in Colour and Black and White, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s, net. [Prospectus on application, 
Vol. Il. (1815-1819) of 


The MEMOIRS of the CONMTESSE DE BOIGNE 


With Portraits and Facsimiles, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. net. [Prospectus on application, 
Vol. I. (1781-1814) Ready. Vol. lll. is in the press. Uniform with the above. 10s. net each. 


THE LAST DAYS OF MARIE ANTOINETTE, 


By G. LENOTRE. With Illustrations, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. net. [Prospectus on application, 


——___ 


WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF CHATHAM. 


By Dr. ALBERT VON RUVILLE. With an Introduction by HUGH E. EGERTON, Rhodes Professor at Oxford, 
With 16 Portraits, 3 vols. demy 8vo, 39s. net, [Prospectus on application, 








TWO BEAUTIFUL COLOUR BOOKS. 


BELOW THE CATARACTS. 


By WALTER TYNDALE. With 60 Water-Colour Drawings by the Author. Demy Svo, 16s. net. 
Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 150 copies, 42s. net. [Prospectus on application, 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF FRANCE. 


By HERBERT MARSHALL, R.W.S, and HESTER MARSHALL. With 60 Water-Colour Drawings by 
HERBERT MARSHALL, R.W.S. Demy Svo, 16s. net. Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 100 copies, 42s, net. 


[ Prospectus on application. 


A HISTORY OF SCULPTURE. By ERNEST H. SHORT. With 112 I!ustrations, 1 vol., 7s. 64. net 








THE PROLONGATION OF LIFE. 


By ELIE METCHNIKOFF, Sub-Director of the Pasteur Institute. Authorised English Translation, 
Edited, with an Introduction, by P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 1 vol., 12s. 6d. net. 


NEW AND CHEAP EDITIONS. Illustrated, 6s. net each. 
HENRY IRVING. JEANNE D’ARC. HOGARTH. 


By BRAM STOKER. By T. DOUGLAS MURRAY. By AUSTIN DOBSON. 








Se 








SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE WEAVERS. THE SHUTTLE. 


By C. R. STONE. 








By Mrs. Henry DUDENEY. 
THE ORCHARD THIEF. | SCARS. 
Ry Lroner Portman, By Ccamne vn Prasz. 


THE PROGRESS OF HUGH RENDAL. | EVE NORRIS. 
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MR. 
ANNALS 


Reynell Taylor,” “ Day Dreams,” &c. 
other Illustrations, demy 8vo, lds. net. 


This book, unique in its way, is a history of that famous Eton house known 
to so many generations of Etonians as Evans’. Any one associated with the 
School is acquainted with the position that the house occupied in Eton life 
years, and knows something of the long list of distinguished men 
who spent their Eton days there. The name, too, of Jane Evans, herself the 
head of the house for twenty-eight years, is one that occupies a place in many 
pearts ; and while the volume contains numerous extracts from her diaries and 
letters, there are also contributions from many of those who were at the house 
in her day as well as in those of her father and mother. 

The book, which may almost be described as a history of Eton during the 
past seventy years, can scarcely fail to interest all lovers of our greatest public 


for so many 


school. 


OF AN ETON HOUSE. 


By Major GAMBIER PARRY, Author of “The Life of 





VITTORIO 


With Portraits and , 


£2 12s. 6d. net. 


visions of 


jures u 
the lavish 


with al 





his labours. 


To the student of art and to the tourist alike the name of Car 
omp and splendour : the legends of martyr and saint told 
isplay of colour and detail so characteristic of Venice, the 
Queen of the Adriatic, combined with a naiveté of expression that irresistibly 
arrests and holds the epectator’s attention. 
therefore due to the late Professor Gustav Ludwig, ably seconded by his 
friend, Professor Pompeo Molmenti, for contributing to the art-literature of 
the world 80 complete a picture of this delightful painter. 
is added by Professor Molmenti in an affectionate tribute to his deceased 
friend and coadjutor, who did not live to receive the well-merited reward of 


MURRAYS NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF 


CARPACCIO. 


By the late Professor GUSTAV LUDWIG and Professor 
POMPEO MOLMENTL 
CUST, Author of “ Giovanni Antonio Bazzi.” With numerous 
Illustrations in Photogravure and Half-tone, small folio, 


Translated by R. H. HOBART 


ecio con- 


A great debt of gratitude is 


A pathetic touch 





THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT SCHUMANN. 


Musician and Composer, 1810-1856. Translated 
from the German of Dr. CHARLES STORCK 
by Miss HANNAH BRYANT, With 2 Portraits, 
demy 8vo, 9s. net. 


These private letters, addressed chiefly to his 
mother, his jiancée (Clara Wieck), and a few 
intimate friends, are of exceptional interest, not 
only as illustrating the lives of two such remark- 
able people as Robert, and his wife Clara, Schumann, 
but also for their own literary merit. 


A CHEAPER EDITION OF 
MR. A. C. BENSON’S BOOKS. 
THE HOUSE OF QUIET. 
An Autobiography. Third Edition, 
with an Introduction. Square demy 
8vo, 5s. net. 


THE THREAD OF GOLD. 
A New Edition, with an Introduction. 
Square demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


LUCRETIUS. 


Epicurean and Poet. By JOHN MASSON, 
LL.D. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


The poem ‘‘De Rerum Natura” covers a very 
wide fleld—Epicurean Science, Ethics, and 
Theology. An attempt is here made to estimate it 
on all these sides. 

Dr. Masson's book is written from the stand- 
point of the humanist, remembering that Epi- 
cureanism was not merely a system, but a rule by 
which men sought to guide their lives. 

The ancient “atomic theory and its marvellous 
anticipations of modern science are fully stated. 





PLAGUES & PLEASURES 
OF LIFE IN BENGAL. 


By Lieut.-Colonel D. D. CUNNINGHAM. 
Author of “Some Indian Friends and 
Acquaintances.” With Coloured and Half- 
tone Illustrations, square dem y 8vo, 12s. net. 


A record of somé of the trials and joys of an 
Indian gardener. The experiences described are by 
no means sensational, but they supply the text for 
practical hints in regard to the best means of con- 
tending with certain burtheus of life in the tropics, 
and of converting them into sources of amusewent 
for idle hours, 


INDIAN JOTTINGS. 


Some Experiences of an English Clergyman 
during Ten Years of Mission Work in and 
around Poona City. By the Rev. EDWARD 
F. ELWIN, of the Society of St. John the 
Evangelist. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Elwin has written a book of singular merit, 
and, as compared with most of the many books 
about India, of quite unusual value. It is what 
Carlyle wuuld have called a sincere book.......The 
author writes out of the fuluess of personal know- 
ledge and observation, with no other object than 
that of telling truly what he knows, and describing 
with fidelity what he has seen,”—The Scotsman, 





REDCOAT CAPTAIN. 
A Story of “ That Country.” By ALFRED 
OLLIVANT. With Illustrations by W. Grauam 
Rosertson. Square demy 8vo, 6s. 

“A delicately-imagined and daintily-humorous 
story,”—Newcastle Chronicle. 

“For those who have gone with Peter Pan to 
the Never-Never Land, ani who know that the way 
there is ‘ first turning to the right and straight on 
till morning,’ ‘Redcoat Captain’ will be a joy, a 
refreshment, and a delight. Mr. Ollivant has sent 
a message of good things, not only sweet thoughts, 
bnt plenty of fun and laughter—tbe best laughter 
that does us all good.” —Liverpool Daily Courier. 


ANCESTORS. 
By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 


A NURSE’S BEQUEST. 
3y Miss LILLIAS HAMILTON, M.D. 


THE MYOPES. 
By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL. 


A SOLDIER of the LEGION. 


An Englishman's Adventures under the French 
Flag in Algeria and Tonquin. By GEORGE 
MANINGTON., Edited by WILLIAM B. 
SLATER and ARTHUR J. SARL. With 
Maps and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 64, 
net. 


“It is written in a simple, manly style, and isa 
thoroughly enjoyable, as well as uncommon, piece 
of autobiography.”—The Morning Leader. 

‘Mr. Manington has produced an excellent 
book of fighting in Tonquin.......The volume may 
be commeuded in the strongest terms.” 

—The Athenzum. 





Six New 6s. N ovels. 


TOWARD THE DAWN. 
By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 


THE FURNACE. 


By Miss R. MACAULAY. 
DOWLAND CASTLE. 
By the EARL OF IDDESLEIGH. 











Its Meaning, Occasion, and Sources. 
Professor R. S. CONWAY, Litt.D. 
2s. 6d. net. 

“A most attractive little book... 


contribution closes a book which in a small compass contains so much of imagination and of interest. 


courage, and on his coadjutors in this effort at poetic interpretatiou.”—The Times, 49 ; 
“Three essays by three competent scholars on the interesting subject of Virgil's Sicelides Musae make an attractive and readable volume, ranging over 


the whole question of the penetration of the West by Messianic ideas.”—The Church Lvmes. 


VIRGIL’S MESSIANIC ECLOGUE. 


Three Studies by the Rev. JOSEPH B. MAYOR, 
With the Text of the Eclogue, and a Verse Translation by R. S. Conway. 


Litt.D., W. WARDE FOWLER, and 
Post 8vo, 


The whole treatment of this prophetic question, and of the Sibylline Oracles, is worthy of the veteran scholar, whose 
Professor Mayor is to be congratulated alike on his 





4 REVISED AND ‘CHEAP EDITION. 


CONTENTIO VERITATIS. 
Essays in Constructive Theology. By SIX 
OXFORD TUTORS. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 

CONTENTS. 

I. The Ultimate Basis of Theism. By the Rev. 
H. Rasupat, D.Litt., D.C.L., Fellow and Tutor 
of New College and Preacher at Lincoln's Inn. 

Il. The Person of Christ. By the Rev. W. R. 
INGE, D.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, 
Cambridge, formerly Fellow of Hertford College, 

xford. 

Ill. The Teaching of Christ. By the Rev. H. 
L. Witp, M.A., Vice-Principal of St. Edmund Hall. 

IV. The Permanent Religious Value of the 
Old Testament. By the Rev. C. F. Buryer, M.A., 
Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s College. 

V. Modern Criticism and the New Testa- 
ment. By the Rev. W.C. ALLEN, Chaplain-Fellow, 
Sub-Rector, and Lecturer in Theology and Hebrew, 
of Exeter College. 

VL The Church. By the Rev. A. J. Car.rie, 
M.A., Chaplain and Lecturer in Theology (formerly 

) of University College, Rector of St. Martin 
and All Saints’, Oxford. 

VII. The Sacraments. By the Rev. Professor 
W. B. Inver, D.D. 


AN ORTHODOX ALTERNATIVE TO THE 
“NEW THEOLOGY.” 


THE SPIRITUAL RETURN OF CHRIST 
WITHIN THE CHURCH. 


Papers on Christian Theism. By the Rev, 
RICHARD DE BARY, Chaplain to the Earl 
of Shaftesbury. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


FIRM FOUNDATIONS. 


A Guide for Parents and Others to Religion 
and Religious Education. By Miss EIRENE 
WIGRAM. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


PART IL.: Home Religious Education—First 
Principles—Searching the Scriptures—The Ministry 
of Jesus Christ—The Holy Catholic Church—The 
Apostles’ Creed—The Catechism—Contfirmation— 
Holy Communion. 

PART II.: The History of the Hebrews in the 
Old Testament—The Life of Christ—The Church of 
Christ, “The Same Yesterday, To-day and For 
Ever.” 


A CALL TO SEAMEN, 


And other Sermons preached to Naval Cadets 
at the Royal Naval College, Osborne. By the 
Rev. F. S. HORAN, R.N., Chaplain to the 
Royal Naval College, Osborne. With a Preface 
by the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF 
WINCHESTER. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 


ASPECTS OF CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM. 


By the Rev. W. MAJOR SCOTT, M.A. Large 
crown Svo, Js. 6d. net. 


Ao Introduction to the study of Christian 
Mysticism, including chapters on phases of mystical 
doctrine as exemplified in typical mystics, such as 
Dionysius, Eckhart, Suso, Behmen, St. Teresa, Ac. 
It is a brief statement of the elements of mystical 
teaching, with illustrative extracts from the 
principal mystics’ writings. The chapter on the 
mysticism of Peter Sterry will be of special interest 
to many. 





JOHN 


MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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THE CONVERT and THE HALO 


All readers of fine Novels should ask for THE CONVERT, by ELIZABETH ROBINS, Author of “ The Open 
Question,” and for THE HALO, by the Baroness VON HUTTEN, Author of “ Pam.” 


THE WASHBOURNE FAMILY. By James Davenport. With 16 Illustrations, royal 8vo, 21s. net, 
THE BUILDERS OF FLORENCE. By J. Woop Brown. With over 70 Illustrations by Heggepy 


Rarttox, Demy 4to, 18s. net. : eo ree: 
This fine book treats of the history and associations of the more important of the historic buildings of Florence. In the case of each building, an exact 


account is given of its architectural development. It is sumptuously produced and admirably illustrated. 


THE COMPLETE MOUNTAINEER. By G. D. Asrauam. With over 70 Illustrations, demy 8yo 


lbs. net. 


A SWAN AND HER FRIENDS. ByE. V. Lucas. With 24 Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


A narrative of literary Lichfield in the great days of Anna Seward. 


THE ENGLISH SPY. By Bernarp Brackuaytie. With 72 Coloured Plates by R. Crvurksmank, ang 


many Illustrations on Wood, 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 7s. net. [The Illustrated Pocket Library, 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS. By W. Suruertann. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
In the first part, the principal schemes of old-age pensions that are before the country are indicated. In the second part, the principal elements of ua 
old-age pension scheme are passed under roview, free use being wade of the experience gained from peusion schemes abroad and in the Colonies, 


THE MONETARY CRISIS. 
A book which will give you an insight into the working of the Money Market and the causes of crises is THE MONEY 
MARKET, by F. Strakxes. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE THE GENTLEST ART. An Anthology of Entertaining 
m _Le ters. y E. V. Lucas. cap. 8vo, 5s. 
AN ARTIST’S REMINISCENCES. By WALTER CRANE. , Case ie ahowe cite Ta same ae Wonght eaethee comm Lundreds of 
With 123 Illustrations by the Author. Second Edition. Demy vo, 18s, net. poe wed ~The Or great and small writers, arranged like its companion 
“ : . ic ont. © . pen Road” and *‘ The Friendly Town.” Every lette 
contary Daily Pony $e Set G's Gt “ee Se Se at Oe pages is interesting for its matter quite as much as, if net meso thant 4 
3 — manner, 


A WOMAN’S TREK FROM THE CAPE TO CAIRO.| CHARACTER. AND COMEDY. By E. V. Lycas 
By Mary Harz. With 64 Illustrations and 2 Maps, demy Svo, lbs. net. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. “ai 

‘ 3y ELEANOR “ As full as all his other work of humour and of observation.”—§ tor, 

A PRINCESS | OF THE OLD WORLD ] y & “Mr, Lucas has the same light touch for all his subjects, grave or ga.” 
This volume deals with the life and surroundings of Anne Marie Louise “One of the most charmingand humoursome little bocha,"-<Bisnenaie 


d'Orléans, kvown as La Grande Mademoiselle, She was a most characteristic 
and original personage. IN THE FOOTPRINTS OF DANTE. Arranged by 
PETRARCH AND HIS TIMES By H. C. Houiway- Pacer Torxnez, M.A., D.Litt. Small crown 8vo, 4s. 64. net. . 
Rte ‘ > «| ag i **In the Footprints of Dante” is a collection of some of the beautif: 
Cattuorr. With 24 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. and mont striking passes from the werks of Dante. ‘Peo is incleded m4 
>D. W. RANNIzE. | Well as verse, and the Latin works are represented as well as the Italian. T 
WORDSWORTH AND HIS CIRCLE. By dD. W R ANNI extracts are giveu in the original, and are accompanied by an English cunnsiation 
A study, biographical and critical, drawn from original sources, of the man | THE POWER OF CONCENTRATION AND HOW TO 


and poet in his relations to his chief friends and compeers. ACQUIRE IT. By Eustace Mires, M.A., Author of “ Life after Life” 


> om Crown dvo, 3s. 6d. net. 
THE QUEEN OF LETTER WRITERS. By JANET Not only are the mental helps iu concentration considered, but also the 
Aupis, With 20 Mlustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. _ physical,—such as breathing, muscular repose, diet, and so on, 
The life of Madame de Sévigné abounds in bright and vivid interest. In her 


matchless letters we see as in a wirror the piquant, many-coloured life of the SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


seventeenth century in France. 
SECOND EDITION. 


A HISTORY OF MILAN UNDER THE SFORZA.| pup CONVERT. By Exizaberu Rosins, Author of 


By Cecitia M. Avy. With 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. re ee 
This is the first volume of a new series of histories of the Italian States. The Open Question. La i 
All the volumes are based on original research. ** Miss Robins has struck a deep and dignified note throughout her book, 
which is both interesting and artistic.”—T7vrwune. 


ENGLISH CHILDREN IN THE OLDEN TIME. By “It is all brilliantly done, and shows fine powers of observation and descrip. 


Exizapetn Goprrer, With 32 Llilustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. tion.” —Birmingham Post, 
“ This is a work well worth doing and well done. It is scientific enough to THIRD EDITION. 
command confidence, and not too scientific to be readable. It is a thoroughly THE H ALO. By the BARONESS VON IIUTTEN, A uthor 
engaging inquiry into the bringing-up of English children in the past.” of “ Pain.” ’ 
ee . Ss —Spectator, **The characterization of the story is extraordinarily clever, and the wit 
INDIA IMPRESSIONS: with Some Notes of Ceylon and liveliness of the writing are only equalled by the skilful construction of 
ing a Wi , 1906-7. By Water Cxaxr. With 84 Illustrations | *he plot. —Morning Leader. 
during p Winter Tour 10087, By Waurmy Cuan With St Miustratious | “eA Getghtfal book, fll of humour, but fll of reat feling” 
e a —Lvening Standard, 
HUGO WOLF. By Ernest Newmay. With 12 Hllustra- SECOND EDITION. 
tions, demy &vo, 7s. 6d. net. (The New Library of Music. TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. By AnTuony Hops. With 
a Frontispiece by A. H. Bucgianp. 
FLORENCE AND NORTHERN TUSCANY. By **Mr. Hope's best qualities are to be found in this collection, the personal 
Epwarp Hurtroy, Author of ‘‘The Cities of Umbria.” With 32 Illus- | touch, the whimsical gruce, the delightful repartee.”"—Manchester Courier, 
trations, of which 16 are in Colour by Wi1LL1am Parxinsoy. Crown 8vo, 6s, HIRD EDITION. 


T 
GEORGE MEREDITH: NOVELIST, POET, REFORMER. | THE-SECRET AGENT. ly Josera Conrap. 
By Mar Sturce Henpersox. With a Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. ‘A work rich in surprise and suspense, original in conception and treatment, 
A careful study of the novels in chronological order, and of the consistent lavishly endowed, in fine, with the singular qualities which have won for Mr. 


ideas underlying Meredith's work as novelist, poet, critic, and essayist. Conrad a unique position amongst the British novelists of to-day.”—Spectator. 
ECOND EDITION. 


Tareryey 0 s 
DRAMA AND LIFE. By A.B. Waker. Crown 8vo, 6s.| MAJOR VIGOUREUX. By “Q.” 
The volume includes articles on the contemporary stage in London and “Meee we Gnd te delightful *Q ° & sa = humour, his West Coustry 
Paris, together with reviews of plays by the foremost dramatists of the day | pp oosinoss his fine simplicity, his love of 1 pe Bs ameter Tribune 
and causeries on the msthetics of the theatre, the principles of dramatic ee ee ae eee OURTE —_ ——s 


criticism, and the constructiou of the English and French theatres, THE T F " F iM 
AN ENGLISH PROSE MISCELLANY. Selected, with | THE BOTOR CHAPERON. By C. N. and A. 
This a Py ng a. a Sa, S. British w : “ Fiction and travel have never been more happily blended.""—Outlook, 
is anthology includes specimens from representative British writers FOURTH EDITION. 


from 1485 to 1800. ° be c 
MY MEMOIRS. By ALexanpre Dumas. Translated by A MOTHER'S SON. By Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Fry. 
GOO: Bn encom Je tescxagge ee eneth A ‘* The whole story is so good, with its air of purity and peace, the friendly 
p. M. Watier. With Portraits, in 6 volumes, with Frontispieces in | benevolence to all men, and its careful character studies, that we should not 
Photogravure, crown 8vo, 6s. each. Volume II. like to have missed a single page of it.”—Westminster Gazette. 


THE CRIMES OF URBAIN GRANDIER AND OTHERS. SECOND EDITION. 
By ALExaxpre Demas. With § Illustrations, crown Svo, 6s, THE NEW RELIGION. By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
This is the second volume of a complete translation in four volumes of **This is a book of medicine and laughter. It is an amusing, well-writtes 
Dumas’ famous collection of Celebrated Crimes. novel, full of breathing characters.””—Daily Chronicle. 


THE SOUTH-BOUND CAR. By Owen LLEWELLYN and THIRD EDITION. 
L. Ravex-Hitt. With 8 Illustrations, crown Svo, 6s. NAME OF GARLAND. By W. Perr Rivce. 
A vivacious narrative of the eveuts of a tour by motorin Spain. Mr. Raven- * The story, with all its humour, has an undertone of real pathos.” —Athenzum, 
Hill's sketches fully illustrate the incideuts, humorous and otherwise. THIRD EDITION, 
TWO LEGS, and other Stories. By Cant Ewatp. Trans-| THE SHEEP AND THE GOATS. By Mary E. Massy. 
lated by A. T. pe Mattos. With many Illustrations, large crown Svo, 6s. {| “ Admirably conceived and put together. The whole picture of society ia 
A book of fairy tales by au exquisite Danish writer. a provincial town is full of life and variety."—Natwn, 








Messrs. METHUEN'S New Iilustrated Announcement List is now ready, and will be sent with their Bulletin to an’ 
applicant. They have prepared Prospectuses of ali their important books and these, too, can be had. 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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